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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Editor of the formey' Debates considers 
that no apology is necessary/ for the continuance 
of what, when completed, will afford great and 
valuable information, on a sulpect confessedly the 
most important to the interest of the British as 
well as the Indian Empire. 
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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


' EAST-INDIA HOUSE, ,/«/e 22, 1813. . 

A Special General Court of Proprietors of East- 
Inclia Stock, was this day hold, in consoqncnce 
of the reason which the Court of Directors liad 
to expect, tliat, previously to this da) , the opinion 
of the Hon. the House of Commons, upon the 
subject of the Company’s Charter would have 
been so far ascertained, as to have enabled tlie 
Court to communicate the same, for tlie consi- 
deration of their constituents. 

The minutes of the last Court having been 
gone through, — 

The Chair mdn (Robert Thornton^ Esq. M. P.) 
acquainteef the Court that, by the second section of 
the third chapter of Bye-Laws, it was directed 
that the Bye-Laws should be read at the first 
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General Court after the election ; and lie there- 
fore moved, I'liat an abstract of the said laws 
“ be now read wliich abstract was read ac- 
cordingly. 

The Chairman then observed, that, in con- 
formity with the fifth section of the first chapter 
of Bye-Laws, sundry papers, which had been 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
should now be laid before the Court. 

The Chairman proceeded to inform the Court, 
that the Court of Directors had communicated 
to Sir Hagh IngUs, the unanimous resolu- 
tion of tlie General Court of the 24th of March 
last, requesting his aid and assistance during the 
remainder of the negoeiation with His Majesty’s 
government. To this proposition Sir Hugh had 
returned an answer, expressive of tlie high gra- 
tification he derived from t’ is additional proof of 
kindness and confidence — which was immediate- 
ly read to the Court. (See Ajipcndix, No. I.) 

The Chairman again addressed the Court, ob- 
serving, that he had a very serious duty to per- 
form, a duty imposed on the high situation to 
which he had the honor of bting raised, and 
which lie was most anxious to discharge with a 
warm attachment to the interest of the Com- 
pany, wifh a sliict impartiality to the public. 
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and with that plain and correct perspicuity which 
would render the subject to be submitted to 
their attention, clear, precise, and intelligible — 
a most important subject indeed, and one which 
every gentleman present vvould very easily anti- 
cipate. 1 hey were now assembled for no less a 
purpose than to be informed of the decision of the 
House of Commons, as far as it liad yet proceed- 
ed, on the great question, of renewing the Com- 
pany’s Charter. They all knew, without its 
being unnecessarily detailed by liini, what had 
passed in that House ; he bad, therefore, in 
the firs' instance, only to lay before the Court 
an explanation of the various proceedings which 
had taken place, since the Directors bad last the 
honour to meet them. He should venture, after 
the several documents had been read, to address 
them in a few words. But it would promote the 
regularity of their proceedings, if a jjaper was 
previously submitted to them, containing the 
proceedings of live Court of Directors, which 
had been drawn up for the express purpose of 
acquainting the Proprietors with the conduct 
pursued by the Court, during the execution of 
that most interesting and nsoincntous charge 
which had been entrusted to tiicir management. 
.There would also be laid before . tliem tlie evi- 

» 2 
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dencd adduced, on behalf of the Company, be- 
fore the two Houses of Parliament ; together 
with a letter addressed bv the C'liairs to the Karl 

•f 

of Liverpool ; the minutes of what passed at a 
conference with the Lords I.ivovpool. Castlereagh, 
and Buckinghamshire, on the lOth of this month. 
He would make no farther observations tdl the 
documents, he had mentioned, were read- 

The Jirst document (see Aj)pcndix,No. II.) was 
the “ copy of a letter from the Chairman and De'- 
puty Chairman of the Court of Directors, dated 
May 2^ ISKi.”' 

Mr. II. Juchon inquired, whether any answer 
had been returned to this letter ? 

The Chiurinat) replied, a short answer had been 
retUVned, stating, that His Maj .-ty’s Ministers 
would be glad to meet any gentlemen, deputed 
by the Court of Directors, on the points referred 
to in the k iter. 

The yecoiid document (see Appendix, No. III.) 
was the “ minutes of a conversation between a de- 
putation appointed by the Court of Directors, 
namely, the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
Sir Hugh loglis, Mr^ Mills, Mr. Grant„and Lords 
Bucfevkighamsliirei Liverpool, and Castlereagh, 
on the 10th of June, 1813.” 

Mr. //oo^e wished to know, as a conversation 
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had taken place between His Majesty’s Ministers 
and a deputation from (he Court of Directors^ 
whether the })aper which had just been read, con- 
tained a fair and complete relation of (he facts, or 
was merely a recital of them by the gentlemen 
who attended on behalf of the Company? 

1’he Chnirman in reply stated, that it was a 
recital of tlic facts, agreed to by hoik parties.— 
He certainly did not mean to say, that it com- 
prised the whole of the conversation which passed, 
because the conference lasted about two Ivours ; 
but all the parties agreed, that the principal points 
were fairly stated. In consequence of the question 
of a learned Proprietor (Mr. Jackson) lie had 
sent for Lord Liverpool’s answer to the letter of 
the Chairs. It w’as a very short one, and, in 
fact, not at all material, as it only expressed his 
Lordship’s readiness to meet any gentlemen whom 
the Court of Directors might think proper to 
appoint, 

Mr. R. Jackson observed, that the anxiety of 
the hon gentleman (Mr. Hoare) arose from a de- 
sire to knovv specifically, whether the authenticity 
of those mij^utes had been confirmed by any thing 
like a mutual admission of the fact agreed toby 
both the parties. 

yiie Chairman answered, that it had. 
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The third document (see Appendix, No. IV.) 
consisted of the “ copy of the resolutions cotnmu* 
cated by tlie IIoii. the House of Commons to the 
night Hon. the House of Lords, respecting the 
affairs of the East India Company.” 

The Chairman stated, that these resolutions 
were printed, and would be delivered, on a[)pli-- 
cation, to any Proprietor who w'ould call for them. 

Mr. Ilume inquired, whether the Chairman 
had any communication to make relative to the 
8th and I3th articles, as they stood in the original 
list. 

The Chairman answered in the negative. 

’J\\c fourth document (see Appendix, No. V.) 
was the “ copy of a letter from the light hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool to the Cliairman and Deputy 
Chairman, dated May HO, 1813.” 

The Chairman llavi directed that ihejiflh do- 
cument (for which see Appendix, No VI.) 
should be read. It was a note from the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, dated June 1.3, 1813, giving 
his sanction, and that of Lords Liverpool and 
Castlereagh, to the minutes of the conversation 
which had taken place between their Lordships 
and a deputation from the Court of Directors, 
i The sixth document consisted of the evidence 
delivered, on behalf of the Company, befords the 
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iTouses of Lords arid Commons. The Chairman 
observed, that it would, of course, be read short, 
as it liad already been printed, and laid before 
the Pro[)rietors 

He would next be" to have a paper read which 
was most material, and to which he would hum- 
bly request the serious attention of the Proprie- 
tors. It was a statement, drawn up by tlic Court 
of Directors, giving an account of tlicir proceed- 
ings, umlcr the very important circumstances 
which had taken place : it related to every thing 
that had passed, with reference to the icnewal of 
the Company’s Cliarter, since the Directors had 
last the honour of meeting their constituents. It 
was a detail, v\ hich, after it had been properly 
weighed, would call for some serious determina- 
tion on the part of the Court. It came down to 
the latest date, that of the preceding day, and 
com])rised every event vvliich had occurred, on 
the subject of the Charter, since the 21th of 
March last. — (Sec Appendix, No. VII.) 

The Chairman then informed the Court, that 
all the documents were now read, which were ne- 
cessary to ^hew to the Proprietors the manner 
in which the Directors had conducted themselves. 
They had no power to proceed any farther ; — to 
|kj||'i?ourt, therefore, they made a solemn appeal, 
after tlie perplexed and difficult circumstances in 
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IV hich they had been placed. They had endea- 
votned tn comply with the wishes and instructions 
of the Propr.ciors ; and they had, to their utmost 
ability, sup; orted the interest of the Company, 
both in thtir conferences with Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers, add in the House of Parliament; but he 
r^grettv d to say, that they had been in a great de- 
gree unsuccessful : they had been overpowered by 
what he feared was the opinion of the nation. The 
period was very unfortunate in which they had 
been called upon to make their defence against 
unfounded accusations, to combat capricious ])re- 
jud ces, to expose fallacious hope®, and to main- 
tain the interest of both empires, while standing 
up for the integrity of the Company. The public 
mind had been roused by disappointments in 
trade — a great stagnation had taken place — and 
the people, gtnetally speaking, had no vent for 
their manufactures. It was natural, under such 
circumstances, for the manufacturers to complain, 
and to look out for new sources of commerce ; 
it was natural for them to be seduced by any 
prospect, however fallacious, which would sooth 
their hope, and to be led away by every argument, 
if it were but specious, which promised relief ; 
thw formed some apology for them : but, unfor- 
jtuilately, all their prospects and ail their hopes 
yf&te" directed toward, and bore hard upon the 
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Company. It certainly was natural for the 
mind of man, in such a situation, to grasp at that 
which was not substantial. This, had been the 
case in the present instance: and he deeply 
lamented, that persons, disappointed in ' their 
other speculations, had been too powerfully sup- 
ported in making successful inroads on the Com- 
pany; for, he was of opinion, they were only 
likely to obtain that which would do themselves 
no good ; but which, being snatched from the 
Company, would inflict much injury on those 
who deserved well of their Country. 

No benefit (bethought) could possibly result to 
either party from the arrangement proposed ; but 
he lamented bis Majesty’s ministers did not see the 
subject in that light; and he regretted to state, that 
the Company were not sufficiently supported by 
the Legislature. The new system which was formed 
for the Company, if they accepted of it, would, 
at the same time it increased their losses, diminish 
their trade; their attempts to extend, to replace, 
or to exchange any existing system, would only add 
to their expenditure, and the revenue would every 
day become more deficient. In the course of the 
debate, as well as in the ppblio prints, much un- 
founded obloquy had been levelled at tl^e Com.- 
pany. They had been called, as it were, "a public 
jiuisance, a inonopplythat afforded qp ad vaptag^ to 
the country;” but it should not be forgotten, tlvar 

c 
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they were a monopoly which had won a 
Kingdom, which had formed an Empire, and 
had ruled that Empire with justice and inte- 
grity. (Applause.) He thought it was right 
at the same time to statc^ that if they had 
such hard language to contend with from some 
quarters, they had also the consolation to have 
received ample and honourable testimonies of ap- 
plause and approbation, from men of the most 
distinguished talents : this they might fairly set 
in opposition to the contumely that had been 
heaped upon them. It was generally admitted by 
public men, by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, bythc veryMinistersthemsclves, who, 
he apprehended, had listened too seriously to the 
cry throughout the country, and w^ere now jrropos- 
ingthis alteration in their system — all persons and 
parties had admitted the worth and integrity of the 
Directors themselves, and in a more especial and 
particular manner had borne testimony to the zeal 
and abilities of their servants. It was admitted, at 
the very moment when so material a change was 
proposed, that it did not arise from any error in 
the management of their affairs ; that it did not 
proceed from any want of experience ; that it 
was not occasioned by any deficiency in that 
knowledge which was requisite for the perform- 
aBe% pf their arduous duties, as sovereigns and 
imerchants. At former periods, indeed, the Compa- 
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uj^ and their servants had been termed spoilers and 
opjK^'ssorf, and therefore it vras argecd, that the 
mode of g>'>verniug India should be altered : but 
no SI eh reproach v.as whispered in th'^- present 
day. They were now tuUl.. not that the Com- 
paiyV descrvi.d to he .loandnned and dt-.'.pvOiledj 
but that the in eixi d cb nge ’' as salntarn i-;r the 
country at large, and, thervdore, mu st be com- 
passed and rnaintained. It was not attemivted to 
be said, that either mal-administration or inis- 
manrgement rendered this change necessary. 
No man had the hardihood to assert tliat ; but 
sucli, however, was the necessity of the country, 
such W'as tile tide of popular opinion, so forcibly 
did the cant term “ a free trade,” operate in con- 
sequence of reasons which he had already ex- 
plained ; so povvermlly did it run through the 
whole kingdom, that as well might they attempt 
to bind the sea in fetters, as to stop b)^ the efforts 
of eloquence and argumicnt, or even of evidence 
and facts, the current of that opinion, which then 
set in against them. A great number of mem- 
bers of Parliament were arrayed against the 
Company, and^they were, consequently, left in 
a ininority in the House of Commons. Perhaps 
it might be a cause of surprise, that the friends of 
the Company did not appear to make a stand at an 
earlier period of the debates. The truth was, they 

C 2 
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(s«cb.^f tlie Directors as were Jlembers) had ctm- 
sulted with the little party by which the iulcrests 
of Jhe Company were sapportod ; they had ex- 
amined public opinion in the best inunnct pos- 
sible ; the utmost was done that could bo 
done ; but the temper of the House was such, 
that it w’as not thought pr )pcr to come to 
an hasty division. At length, on a question 
which was raised, for the purpose of trying 
whether His Majesty’s Ministers felt an anxious 
desire to mabe an expernnent in a con- 
fined way, anti Wnlioul running such risks as 
were to be apprehended by allowing a fiee 
trade, from tlit out-ports to Intlia, and treun In- 
dia to the out-poits, the opinion of tlie House of 
Coni', ions \»as taken. On that que'-'tiou the 
Company was unsuccessful, as it was before 
augured tiny won't! be ; their supporters found 
tliemseivs.- to be a small p rfv, and consequently 
unable to contend vvilii the nation. 

The Directors havin'^ disc'Mrged their duty, 
the^ now came tf' tlic Court, rt.givttiiig ibut 
tlvy had been ilios far unsupported Tlioii 
argume. ts m dofci'ce <<f the Company were 
on retortl. The evidence brongld forward 
at the b..r of both Ileuses, they had hoped, 
would have convinced the most blind, and tlio-c 
who w'cre most tlctcrmiucd against the Com- 
ity, of the justice of their cause. Ccitainly, 
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a number of (^nMemen had come forward, 
speak in defence of their rights. Ifhose 
gentlemen bad done the greatest honour to 
themselves, and reflected equal honour on the 
system of Indian administration. They shewed 
in a clear and distinct manner, by what superior 
minds India had been governed. They dis- 
played as much intelligence, as much knowledge, 
and as unsullied an integrity, as could he formed 
in the minds of any men vvinttever. (Loud 
apf Jate.se.) Their evidence ^^oukl always bo 
road witli interest; it would live for ever in 
this country; that Court was highly obliged to 
them ; nothing but a ch.ange in public opinion^ 
formed on public necessity, niid persevered in by 
interested prejn(hc«‘, cf-u!d have prevented such 
evidence from having its full and preponderating 
weiglit. 

He had now to' slate, that the principal alarm 
of the Uirectors load been raised, lest they should 
hereafter, in consequence of the system propos- 
ed, be subjected to great difticultks with respect 
to tile Conipi.iiy’s funds at home. Those viere 
required for the ^egukir payment of territorial 
charges, and for other expenses, of various 
descriptions, which were to be met in this coun- 
try. This point had been ably argued, and 
though their fears were not altogether done away, 
yet Government had certainly come forward, and 
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in some degree, lessened t?u ir appreljensions ; 
rel»ef wars promised lo them if £ hey shonM snilfer 
by this new system, provided no min onduct of 
theirs operated against it. Thus, if tl'p.y vs'ere 
to oppress and overlay tire jirivete trader, for 
the sahe of pi’t^ing him down, this would be 
considered as misconclnet ; hut unless such a 
charge were substantiated against them, (iovern- 
ment had stated in the face of Parliament, that 
should any loss impair their funds at home, 
they wotild relieve the Company in such an un- 
fortuiiate dilemma. It was something to obtain 
even this promise, which was stated in the jninutes 
of the conversation recently bchl with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to which they had given 
their sanction, and which tlie Court had already 
heard read. They had also their fears respecting 
the Company’s restricted and Ciirtailed commerce, 
— and liicy dreaded the consequences of being 
charged with interfering with or impeding the 
private traders, aware how such a charge niight 
be exaggerated and inflamed. He hoped that no 
event would occur which might give a colour to 
such an accusation ; but, should such an attempt 
be made, 'the Directors had so strongly laid in 
■tlfeir claim to fair and disinterested examination, 
‘^s etTcctaally to provide against such a contingen- 
cy. The Directors had also been relieved from 
come uneasiness as to settlers going to the inte- 
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a considerable degree of check, which would be 
extremely salutary, although it was not quite so 
efficacious as they could wish. The traders were 
now restricted to tlie three presidencies and the 
Prince of Wales s hsland, in the first instance. 
They had also beem successful in securing, for. 
twenty years, a Cliarter, such as it was, granting 
the exclusive trade to China, and the trade to 
India. — There was, at one moment, a fear that the 
Legislature w^ould not have granted a Charter 
so long a duration. It was not in his power to 
lay before the Court the bill grounded on the re- 
solutions ; and he conceived that they could not 
judge of what their real circumstances were, till 
they were in possession of that bill ; till they 
were made acquainted with its details, and saw 
how far it agreed with the resolutions. He there- 
fore apprehended, that it would not be right 
(at the same time that be did not presume to 
dictate any thing to the Court) to come to a de- 
cision on that day. It would, perhaps, bo better 
to defer any discussion till the bill, which em- 
braced the greatest of all possible subjects, was 
laid rcgularjy before them. The present should 
therefore only be a j)eriod ot deliberation, and it 
was certainly-open to any gentleman to deliver 
his opinions. He would, however, humbly sug- 
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gest tl»e propriety of deferring nny final deter- 
mination tdl the bill vras presented to dunn. lie 
4)€gged leave to state, that in oftering those con- 
siderations to the gentlemen who were there as- 
sembled, he spoke his own sentitt'cnis only. He 
jwcmld make one more remark before he sat down. 
In the last Charter many -ajtparcnt profits were 
offered to them : some of them turned out 
merely imaginary ; they never were reaped by the 
Company. In offering the present Charter, such 
as it was proposed to be, there was \'ery little profit 
hinted at; indeed, if any thing good arose from it, 
it was almost more than they dared to hope for ; at 
the same time, it must be allowed that something, 
at all events, had been procured beyond what at 
one time was expected. 

Mr. Hoare said, he understood the bon. 
Chairman did not mean to express the sentiments 
of the Court of Directors ; but it might be sup- 
posed, by w’hat fell from him, that some de- 
termination had been come to by them. If it 
were so, it ought to be avowed at once ; the 
Court of Proprietors ought not to be left in the 
dark. 

The Clhurman said, the Court Directors 
had come to no determination ; he had only de~ 
KvCred his own individual opinion, and that in 
a very limited degree. What determination could 
-the Court of Directors come U> ?•— It was for the 
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Court of Proprietors to judj^e of the subject as 
they pleased. He had humbly endeavoured 
to state his regret, that the Court of Directors 
had not succeeded better in the House ot Com- 
mons, but he ventured to add, ou his own part, 
that something had been carried. He had sug- 
gesJed farther, that should the Directors be 
called on to continue their functions, they would 
feel it ihcir duty, if they acted at all, to act up to 
the spirit of the Legislature. They would only 
undertake their duties in the way in which the 
Legislature should call on them to undertake 
them. There was one other circumstance which 
he wished to mention, ihe Directors thought 
it expedient to oppose, ou tlieir part, any delay 
in the House of Commons — tU s they did, be-; 
cause they felt that the safety of India might be 
compromised by it; and that the integrity of the 
Company’s character, and tlie stability of tlicir 
affairs, might suffer by a long period of suspense. 
The business was now no longer with the Court 
of Directors, it rested with the Parliament of the 
Empire. In conclusion, he begged to be understood 
as having offered no decided opinion whatever. It 
W'as a complete misconception, if the hon. gentle- 
man supposed that he wishe .1 to propose any line 
of conduct for the adoption of the^Court. , 

D 
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Mr. Davis rose, but gave way to 

Mr. Hoai'e, who said, before they entered on 
the business of the day, be should be glad to 
know, whether they were to consider the decla- 
ration of the Chairman, as the opinion of the 
Court of Directors, because, if they were, there 
were some parts in the hon. Chairman’s speech 
of which he should like to take notice. Jf they 
were not so to consider that declaration, he should 
be perfectly satisfied. The sentiments made use 
of by the hon. gentleman might be those of the 
Court of Directors, in which case it would seem 
that they had come to a decision. 

The Chairman begged decidedly to signify, that 
W'hat he said was merely his own opinion. He 
meant not to say, nor had he so expressed him- 
self, that he spoke the sentiments of any other 
individual. He hoped gentlemen would not 
attribute that to him which he utterly disclaim- 
ed. He did not intend to state any thing on the 
part of the Court. All he wished to deliver was 
a few observations entirely emanating from him- 
self. He thought, when he dropped the sugges- 
tion, that it would be right to sujspend a decision 
on that day, and to wait till the bill was regular- 
ly brought before them. 

Mr. Mills observed, that he had only one or 
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two words to address to the Court. He was sur- 
prised at the s[)ccch which fell from the hon. 
Chairman. He had no reason to believe that he 
would have expressed an opinion. Some opinion 
however, had been expressed by him ; but he 
(Mr. Mills) wished to state, that he should not 
be bound by any thing coming from that hon. 
gentleman. 

The Chairman again begged leave to disclaim 
the accusation that he had delivered anj'^ opinion, 
except as an individual. 

Mr. Hoare said, he was extremely willing to 
take the hon. Chairman’s word, that he did not 
mean to deliver an opinion. The line of con- 
duct w hich they ought to pursue was ea<y to be 
detined. In the present state of things it would 
be premature to ofler a decisive opinion. He, 
was desirous that the report which had been read 
should be printed and disseniinated amongst the 
mei.drcrs of the Court. When the bill was laid 
before them, they ought to enter into its con- 
sideration with temper and firmness. He hoped 
they would, on that occasion, lay aside every feel- 
ing of jjei'sonal fnterest : no love cf property, no 
desitc of emolument, ought to induce them to 
undertake that which they believed, for a mo- 
ment, they were not perfectly capable of per- 
form i ng. — f.7 pplause ) 
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Mr. Davis said, ho af;aiii rose to submit that 
to the Court which he before intended to have 
proposed. The Cliarter of the Company had 
been frequently likened to a lease ; well, il it 
were a lease, it must be considered as a barj^ain 
between two parties, and no man ever entered 
into a contract w'ithout knowing the precise 
clauses on which it was to be founded. The Act 
of Parliament, on this subject, had not yet pass- 
ed. It would not be read a second time sooner 
than next Monday : he should therefore proj)ose, 
that this Court should adjourn till this day 
(Tuesday) w'oek. lie had not communicated 
this opinion to any person wdiatever. If other 
gentlemen thooght diHcrently from him, he, 
of course, should not get his motion second- 
ed ; but if any individual, either before or be- 
hind the bar, coincided with him in opinion, be 
should be obliged to him for bis support, by 
which means an opportunity would be afforded 
of reading this Act of Parliament, w'ith all its 
clauses filled up, before they came to any opinion 
upon the subject. 

The Chairman wished merely to mention, that 
the second reading of the bill was fixed for Fri- 
day, and it was intended to go into the Commit- 
tee on Monday ; consequently, if they were to 
have a very long discussion in that room on 
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Monday, they would not be in time to attend to 
the business of the Committee. The debate wou;d 
not take place on the second reading of the bill — 
it was fixed for the Committee. It was his own 
intention to make a motion, similar to that which 
had been made by the hon. Proprietor, with the 
difference only of the day, as he had proposed to 
name Saturday. — Not that it was a very conve- 
nient day, because he was aware that many gen- 
tlemen then present must necossaniy be out of 
town ; but lie thought it would he favourable to 
a discussion on the bill which would then have 
hern read a second time. Thch- debate would 
thus come on before the bill was comn)itted ; and 
if they did not act in this manner, the Commit- 
tee w'ould have taken the ordinary steps before 
they had at all examined the measure. 

Mr. Da vis wished to say a few words, in order 
to explain the motives by which he was j)rompt- 
cd to propose what he coneeivtxl would be the 
next convenient day for discussing the merits of 
the bill. If it went into a Committee on Mon- 
day, how could they get possession of the bill; 
and become acqixainted with its contents, before 
Monday night ; and it was necessary, before they 
entered into this lease with the government of the 
country, that they should see distinctly and pre- 
cisely the clauses into which they were about to 
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enter. The Company had had a lease for twen- 
ty years ; which whatever iniglil he said to the 
contrary, was naost beneficial to the public. — 
(Applause .) — The Company Ijad iinj)roved that 
which had been leased to them; and he would re- 
fer to the proceedings ofcoinmon life, — he would 
ask the landholders of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether, if tliey were called upon to re- 
new' a lease to one of their tenants, they would 
not take the benefits which that tenant had con- 
ferred on their estate into consideration ? Now, 
if they attached importance to a principle in one 
situation in life, he cnntended that it ought to 
have weight with them in another. He did not 
know precisely what it was Parliament intended 
to give them. lie was aware that there was a 
lease, with blanks, ready to he signed. I’hat 
which he objected to was the blanks contained 
in it. But, when it came fairly before them, 
they would have an opportunity of fully consi- 
dering it, and giving their deliberate opinions. If 
a better day than Tuesday could be desired, he 
should hav'e no objection to accede to it. 

Mr. Puller said, the hon. Proprietor, who had 
last spoken, a[)peare:l to be mistaken a little 'as 
lib the result of his proposition. Idie Court 
bucht to understand what it was about to do. 
If they waited till the bill came out of the 
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Committee, when the clauses were filled up, they 
would be irrevocable. The filling up constituted 
the passiiig, quoad the clauses so filled. He 
thought, they should examine, in the first in- 
stance, what alterations were coulaincu in the 
bill, with reference to the resolutions ; l.c begged 
therefore to move, that the Court shouki ru!j/)uru 
to Saturday. He did not think that they coaid, 
with propriety, name any other ({ay. 

Mr. Impel/ said, it seemed to be agreed, on all 
hands, that they were not in a condition to enter 
into a discussion, either for the refusal or accept- 
ance of the Charter, on the present occasion, d’he 
only question seemed to be, when tl(cy should be 
placed in a situation to come prcjieriy ])repared to 
that discussion. He did. not think they could 
proceed with it till they saw the bill with all its 
clauses filled up. If they made eov dtbatc ou 
the bill, as it now stood, they would |>erl>aj)s find, 
when it w'as passed, that it di .re; cd more from the 
bill laid before Parliament, than the pvoj)ositioiis 
submitted b}’- Lord Casllereagh, in March last, 
on the subject of the India question, difiered 
from those which he had recently introduced. If 
thcycamc fo any decision on this bill before its 
full maturity, whatever clauses were afterwards 
added, howgver mischievous or obr.oxtous they 
might be totheCompany, alter (; iviag tiicirconscnt 
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to the skeleton bill, they would find the greatest 
difficulty in procuring any alteration, if indeed 
they could at all effect one. ’I’he period, then, 
to which they should advert, must be guided by 
the knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, and 
ought to be, when the bill had gone through a 
Committee in the House of Commons. If it 
were read a second time on next Friday (which 
must be a matter of mereaccidtmt, as someotiier 
business might interfere to prevent it,) it could 
not go into a Committee before Monday : and he 
would nut it toany Meraberof Parliament vvhotln'r 
it was possible to enquire into the details of the 
commerce of India and China, and all the matters 
connected with this extensive question, so as to 
get the bill tlirough the House in less than a week. 
He therefore thought it would be better to leave 
it to the Court of Directors to appoint a pro])er 
day on which to discuss this measure. He would 
abstain, at present, from anticipating any of the 
subjects of discussion which would tlien come 
before the Court, but he would make one or two 
observations on what had already taken place, 
in order to add strength to what he had said. 
When it was first notified that Ministers had taken 
up the idea of opening the trade between India 
and- the Out- ports, the Court of Directors oame 
tj^ a resolution that it would be a ruinous measure,- 
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and one which they could not advUe. This was 
communicated to the King’s Ministers, but it had 
no effect. When the Court found that the Govern- 
ment persevered in their progress, they called 
Ministers to state such regulations and rcstricti 
as they had in contemplation, for preventing the 
evils which both the Proprietors and the Directors 
had predicted of the new system. To this re- 
quest the Directors never could obtain any satis- 
factory answer : they were therefore obliged to 
come to a decision, on the bare, unlimited ques- 
tion, of opening the trade to the Out-ports. This 
Court came to an almost unanimous opinion, in 
concurrence with the Court of Directors, against 
the genera! principle; but now ihey were told by 
the King’s Ministers, that they (the Ministers) 
never intended, and that they never contemplated 
such an extensive opening. 

If, ^Ipn, the Company w’cre mistaken once, 
he trusted they would not permit themselves to 
be deceived a second time. Let the Court see 
what Ministers really did mean — this they only 
could understand by examining the bill, with all 
its clauses, whicB would afford satisfaction to the 
minds of both parties and remove every pjirticle 
of doubt. One of tlie evils which arose from 
this uncertainty was, that the confidence Ix;- 
tween the East-Ijtdia Company mid hi& Mftsp 
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jesty’s Ministers had been destroyed ; the goodk 
w ill of the Govirnment towards the Company 
seemed to have been broken up, and thuty years 
|tercourse, of mutual kindness and support, had 
jsed to bo recollected. It was first proposed 
by the King's Govemnrent and communicated to 
the Company, to open the trade between the 
port of India and London. 'I’he Court, con- 
fiding in his Majesty's Ministers ; supposing they 
would adhere to their own proposition ; believing 
that they had weighed their words before they 
gave them breath ; assembled, and agreed to 
that Avhicii was submitted to them. Soon after- 
wards, however. Government turned round on the 
Company, and said — we will not confine the 
‘‘ trade to the port of London, it siiull he ojren 
“ between India and tlic Out-ports and they 
called on us to accede to this proposal. Now, 
having been treated in this manner byiP overn- 
inent, he called on the Court, not to act, in the 
present instance, till they perceived clearly wliat 
Ministers meant Let the bill, vyith all its clauses 
filled up, be laid before us; and then let us decide. 
The principle ot the mcasuic had already been 
Uscussed by them : on that principle they' had 
leclared their opinion ; but, before they came to 
\ determination on the bill itself,, he thought it 
ypuld be better that Parliament should fill up 
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the clauses. No question ever depended more 
on the details than this — and when the bill came 
to be fdled up, perhaps some of those points, 
which, in the resolutions, were matters of strong 
objection, might be, in a certain degree, allevi- 
ated. The origiiial principle threw open the 
Indian territory to hordes of adventurers, who 
might destroy the peace and prosperity of that 
country. But if, when the blanks were filled up 
in the bill, it should appear that they would not 
be permitted to proceed into the country, unless 
by licence, and if it also appeared, that they 
were likely to be sent away for misconduct, 
would not the original proposition be greatly 
alleviated ? In the same manner, the dread which 
was entertained, that great bodies of smugglers 
would insinuate themselves into the China trade, 
would be considerably alleviated, if it were pro- 
vided that adventurers should not proceed be- 
yond ihe Streights of Malacca. The same rea- 
soning would apply to every other point. It 
tvas not the principle, but the details, that they 
now had to examine ; and these they ouglit to be 
acquainted *with before they decided on ih^ 
measure. A very important subject had been 
alluded to by a gentleman who had spokea be- 
fore him, namely, the opinion of the Director-^. 
He (Mr. Impey) hoped, that when they cam to 

E 2 
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discuss those points which so deeply affected 
tlieir interests and those of the country, they 
tvouUl still have the Directors for their faithful 
guides and counsellors, as they had had them 
in all the former stages of the proceeding, 
(jlreat doubts had been entertained in that 
Court, whether, with the mediilhcd altera- 
tion in our commercial system, India would be 
able to furnish the necessary annual supply, 
which was stated in Parliament to amount to be- 
tween four and five millions. How the annual 
demands were to be discharged, was a most ma- 
terial question for the Company, and on that 
subject he hoped a distinct opinion of the Court 
of Directors would be given. If any retrench- 
ment, in their civil and military expenditure in 
India, could be devised, by which means a fund 
might be formed for defraying their territorial 
demands, he hoped it would be resorted to. 
This was a point of very great difficulty, and re- 
quired more time than the Court could at present 
spare, for the purpose of delivering an accurate 
opinion ; but he hoped, and perhaps the senti- 
ment he was about to express w'as felt by many 
Proprietors, that the opinion of the Court of 
Directors would be laid before that Court, prior 
4o their coming to a final decision on this most 
Important (juestion. It had been said in Parlia- 
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mentj that if the Company refused the terms 
proposed, their conduct would be contumacious. 
Now he begged leave, before the public, to deny 
that position. He begged leave, on the pa/t of 
the Company, to say, th.at they had a right to 
judge of that which was most beneficial for them- 
selves and the jiublic. If tlic right hon. gentle- 
man who made use of this expression, had been 
told, last year, when he chose to refuse an ollice 
under His Majesty’s government, that he was 
contumacious, what would he have said ? W ould 
he not have stated, that when a great public trust 
was olFered to be bestowed upon him, with limi- 
tations and provisions, that he bad a right to 
consider whether he could htdd it with honour to 
himself and advantage to the Country 
'planse.) If lie (Mr. Impey) understood the 
w'ord, confunian/ meant a pertinacious and ob- 
stinate adherence to a particular ojiinion : — but 
how did this apply to the India Company ? Nei- 
ther law nor reason could call on them to take 
the charge of governing India, without a fair 
prospect of reflecting honour on themselves, and 
of conferring benefits on the public. 

He would most carefully abstain from anticipat- 
ing any of the subjects of discussion which would 
shortly come before them ; but there was one point 
on which he hardly knew whether he should say 
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a single syllable or remain silent. lie meant i 
subject which was not then before the Court, but 
tbc ciiscussion of which would take place that 
night, in the House of Commons, He alluded 
to the l.'Jth resolution, authorizing Missionaries 
to proceed to India to convert the inhabitants to 

A 

Christianity. 'I’his was a most delicate subject, 
and he should therefore only say one word upon 
it. For many years past a society had existed in 
this country for the ditfusion of Christian hnow- 
ledge. He believed, at and before this time, 
they were in the habit of going to India, and 
they were pernritted to exercise their functions 
there, as long as they behaved with prudence. 
He knew of no impediment to prevent any 
man who harhoured the pious design of on- 
ligiitcning the Hindus from proceeding to In- 
dia ; but all this should be done with great 
caution ; silently and without ostentation. He 
knew not the good sense which was manifested 
in blowing their trumpet before them. Wticit 
the Court recollected what deep-rooted jircjudiccs, 
on this subject, existed in the minds of the na- 
tives of India, and when they knew, that ill- 
disposed persons in that country were ready to 
blow up a flame, which, if once excited, could 
never lie queuclicd but in the blood of every 
European in India, the necessity for caution and 
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circumspection became self-evident. Though he 
had not made this sulvject his study before, yc he 
felt it his duty, as a member of the Company, to 
say these few words. He hoped, on this point, 
they would proceed silently and quietly, and 
that nothing would be adopted which w’as likely, 
instead of allaying the old, to create neio pre- 
judices aniongst the natives of India, tlie con- 
sequences of uiiich might be so dreadful. (Ap- 
pla.isc.) lie would now sit down, trusting that 
the Court would think it rigl\t to leave to the 
discretion of the Directors the choice of a period 
for their next meeting. 

Mr. Puller said, the hon. gentleman who had 
last addressed (Isc Court had mistaken liis mean- 
ing. He never washed, when they discussed the 
principle of the bill, that the detail should be 
unnoticed ; when he projrosed a meeting on Sa- 
turday, it was for the purpose of examining the 
bill, and considering what details they might 
wish to have introduced into it. It now only re- 
mained for them to consider whether they would 
adopt the outline laid before them, and after- 
wards fill up the* details as they could. When 
they found*prejudicc running so strongly against 
them, before the passing of the bill, w^as it not 
more prudent, to state what they conceived to 
l)e the best mode of filling up the details, than. 
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after they bad been filled up, to take a ground 
which Parliament might finally cluise to reject? 
Should not the Company rather endeavour to 
lead the Committee, instead of giving the Com- 
mittee an opportunity of leading the Company. 
~Stating th* sentiments of the Court upon the 
details would be a sort of guide in directing the 
progress of the bill through the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. f'llliers said, he should not have taken up 
the time of the Court, as he was not in the ha- 
bit of addressing them, and was aware that no- 
thing which he could offer in the presence of 
gentlemen of much greater abilities than he could 
boast, was worthy of their attention, had he 
not been desirous cf making a few observations 
on what bad fallen fiom the hon. Projtrietor who 
spoke last but one. J’hat hon. gentleman had 
not adhered to the principle which he had, in 
the outset of his speech, recommended. He 
had entered upon a subject of very great im- 
portance, and he had introduced it in sttcli a 
manner as to prevent and bar other gentlemen 
from delivering their sentiments upon it. What 
he had offered on the subject which he had 
tpuehed upon in the close of his speech, was 
ulated to create a considerable prejudice, 
;very opinion coming from a gentleman 
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of such abilities must necessarily do. lie (Mr. 
Villiers) would follow the honorable gentle- 
man’s advice and not his example. He would 
abstain from enquiry on the subject ; he would 
only say, that the very pro])ositioi> itself 
had been rather mistated by that honorable 
gentleman. Whenever the proposition came 
regularly under the consideration of the Court, as 
it was a matter of more than common importance 
in every point of view, he hoped the discussion 
would be guarded and moderate : he hoped the 
view taken of the subject would be very dilferent 
from that which might be collected from what 
the honourable gentleman had thrown out. (Ap- 
plause). On anotlier point, which was matter of 
opinion, he would shortly state his sentiments. 
Two modes were proposed, with reference to the 
day to which they should adjourn. I'hc one was, 
to wait till the bill had gone through a committee, 
to let the other party complete the measure, so 
that in no detail could it be altered ; and then to 
declare, that we would accept or reject it in toto. 
This was the plan proposed by the honorable 
gentleman on his^eft (Mr. Jmpey). The course 
submitted b^ the Chair, and supported by thg 
honourable gentleman to his right (Mr Puller) 
Was this; — Discuss the principle now, and 
then you will be at liberty to state what points 
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of the detail you lay particular stress upon." 
This the Court might do iu the strongest way 
imagination could suggest ; they were at liberty 
to occasion an alteration in the terms ; they might 
then say, that they cither would reject the bill, or 
that they could render its clauses admissable by 
alterations. This he looked upon as the pre- 
ferable mode — In the other case it was a sort 
of gambling discussion. “ Let Parliament,’’ 
said the supporters of that mode, “ till up the 
clauses, and make the bill as bad as it can be 
made, and vve then may reject or adopt it in toto^ 
Standing in tijat Court as Proprietors, and being 
allowed the greatest latitude ot discussion, it was 
in their }}owcr to signify to their Directors and 
friends what were the points whicli they would 
give up, or which they would not concede. This 
they could only do with ellect, before the bill 
went liirough a Committee. There was one thing 
w’hich, as it made a very great impression on his 
mind, he would notice, namely, that no set of 
Ih’oprictors were ever represented with more zeal, 
ability, or fidelity, than they had been in tbecourse 
of this liegociation, by the Court of Directors, lie 
did not say this, as meaning to adopt their senti- 
ments, or to concur with them onony point which 
lie was not convinced in his own mind was correct: 
! he merely wished to state, unconnected with amj' 
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future circumstance, that no elective body ever 
served their constituents with more fidelity, dis- 
cretion, or zeal, than the Court of Directors had 
served the Proprietors. (Applause.) 

Mr. Impey observed, that the principle of the 
bill had been debated already : — he had taken a 
part in that debate, and the (.’ourt had decided 
against the principle. The details then were all 
they had to consider. These they could not 
know until the clauses were filled up. They 
would then he enabled to judge wdiether the 
mischiefs they apprehended were so far arrested 
by the details, as to warrant them in accepting 
the bill at all. If he had the slighest hope, that 
any clauses which would be introduced would have 
the effect of removing the prinqipal objections to 
the bill, he should not oppose the adjournment till 
Saturday ; but he confessed that he had no hope 
of that kind ; and, therefore, he couhl w ish to 
see the bill when the clauses were filled up : they 
could then at once judge whether it should be 
refused or not. 

Mr. Villicrs said a few words in explanation. 

Mr. 'IVower Sgreed • in the clear statement 
made" by the*hon. gentleman on the other side of 
the bar (Mr. Impey). The principle had been de- 
bated over and over again in that Court. It was 
now entirely a question of detail, and they might 
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incur a considerable loss, by acceding too soon. 
The principle would be objectionable, or otherwise, 
to the Company, in proportion as it was qualified ; 
and, therefore, till they saw the clauses, it wouhl be 
unwise to come to a decision. He trusted that 
the Court of Directors, who had hitherto so ably 
guided the interests of the Company, would still 
continue, bv their wisdom, to enlighten the pro* 
cecdings of that Court. The ability, integrity, 
and ] erseverance, tiiey had already shewn, en- 
titled them to the full confidence of llie Proprie- 
tors, and eminentlv qualified them to come to a 
decision. The subject touched upon by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Iinpey) was evidently one of very 
great delicacy ; hnt it ought not, on that ac- 
count, to be cj:*nnir.e(I less accurately. They 
ought not to be preehuied, by that consideration, 
from fully invc t'gating it : on the contrary, they 
should look iiuo it more minutely. It seemed to 
him, that wlieii all other classes of people in the 
state were expressing their opinion upon it, the 
Compaiiy, who were so much more interested 
than any other body whatsoever, should also 
come to a decision, lest they might become 
party to a policy, which, if persevered in, would 
perhaps accomplish the ruin of the Indian F.m- 
tpire. They ought to determine on recordirrg 
their sentiments, r.s well as the other classes of 
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the community. The tal-les oi both Houses of 
Parliament were laden with petitions on the sub- 
ject, and it was unreasonable that they should 
be afraid to state what their feelings were on a 
measure of so much importance. 1 he hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by seconding the proposition 
of Mr. Impey. 

Mr. Randle Jachson said, it was with very 
great pain he diifercd from his honourable 
friend (Mr. Impey). Dissenting from such 
opifdons, be felt the extreme difficulty of ad- 
vancing his own, in opposition to the sentiments 
of a gentleman, whose invaluable assistance had 
rendered such transcendant, such inexpressible 
services, at the bar of both Houses of Parliament, 
in supporting the interests of the East India 
Company. To his knowledge of East India 
aifiirs, and to the adroitness with which he 
shaj)ed the whole of his interrogations, they owed 
much ol that enlightened body of evidence, 
which was Jiow placed 011, the table of both 
Houses. When that evidence came to be read 
(for it was not yet generally read, and least 
ol all, he Jjclieved, b}"^ those w ho presumed 
to decide on their fate) it would exhibit a 
monument of the justice and honour of the 
Company; — and perhaps turn the mind of the 
people from its present unhwourahlc bias, before 
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it was too late for the Company to avail themselves 
of their assistance. ( Applause.) He dissented from 
the proposition, “ that the Court should not con^ 
sidcr the hill until it came from the Committee, 
because they should then sec a full measure be- 
fore them, and could say ape or no distinctly to 
it.” If the meeting of the Court, on Saturday* 
must be, of necessity, for the j>urpose of saying 
ape or no to the measure at large, he would 
then say’, “ let us wait till it has gone through a 
Committee, and the clauses are all tilled up.” 
But lie was not without hope that the till would 
be of such a nature, tiiat eerlain alterations 
might be introduced into it, before they wcie 
called on ff,;’ the final, unalterable ape or no to 
the question ; therefore, he thouglit it was no 
more than consistent with common prudence, 
to take the first opport mity of examining it. If 
Min'sters gave any intimation to the Company 
to introduet; particular alterations in the Com- 
mittee — if they should lie willing to accede to 
such wholesome jnovisions, as his lion, friend 
(Mr. impey) hud spoken of, the Cornjiauy wouhl 
be placed in ;i much better stituatioii. But if 
they continued lo 1;<.M the advice of the Court 
as cheap as they iiad iutherto done — if they ad- 
hered, in the (iommittee, to every thing that 
was obno.xiuiiS in the bill, lie would put it to hisi 
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lion, friend, whetiier they would not^ with more 
dignity and more propriety, signify their nega- 
tive to those principles in tlic bill, in its original 
shape ; — therefore, Saturday appeared to him to 
be the preferable day. They would then have 
an opportunity of seeing the bill after its second 
reading; and they must all be aware that a bill, 
in such a stage, would contain more than the 
mere naked principle on which it was founded ; 
for that principle they were accustomed to look 
in the preamble. It might then happen, tliat 
the observations thrown out in that Court on the 
subject — it was possible that the suggestions 
which might originate there — would be attended 
to by Parliament, and the measure might ulti- 
mately, in consequence of those hints, be made 
sate anti wise to accept, under all the circum- 
stances. He did not mean to say that it would 
be so ; and no man was more ready to give his 
negative to an ineliicient measure than he was, 
because it was paltering with theCompany and the 
public but he would meet it in every stage ; 
he would let no ojiportunity escape which af- 
forded the least* chance of improving it ; and, 
after* all, tfiey would have to consider whether it 
was such a bill as, under unt/ circumstances, 
they could accept of. If they waited till the 
Committee had stated their opinion, in addition 
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to that of the country; if they waited till the 
bill was printed with the clauses filled Uj) ; whaf 
possible chance was there, that they could pro- 
cure an alteration in any of its details r Wiien 
it went through a Committee, that pertinacity 
which adhered to principles, however unwise, 
would be pledged to support them. The Court 
might then suggest whatever emendations it 
thought proper, but false pride and folly w'ould 
eay, “ no, we cannot attend to these alterations; we 
are already pledged to a difierent principle.’’ If, 
on the other hand, they discussed the bill before 
it went into the Committee, they would have the 
chance, by pointing out any apprehended dan- 
gers, and by appealing to the good sense of those 
who were not completely prejudiced against them, 
of procuring an alteration in some of the particu- 
lar details. Without going at large into any point 
which would be discussed hereafter, he could not 
help taking advantage of the opjiortunity which 
the statement of the hou. Chairman had given 
him, for the purpose of making a Anv remarks 
on the general question : and he conceived, by 
deliberating on the present occasion, they would 
Ijfunc to a better understanding of the subject, 
and be the niore able to decide with correctness 
and precision. This, he recollected, had been the 
effect of a previous debate, at a former period. 
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He did not' think there was a single indi- 
vidual in th.it Court who was disposed to con- 
cede a scinlilla of the Confipany’s rights ; bur. at 
the same time, it was evidtint, when the bill 
came before them, that their sole option would 
be, of two evils to chuse the least. He did not 
mean to say, tbat they would be able so to shape 
the bill, as to render it worthy of acceptance; 
but, of this he was sure, that, under the pro- 
visions w’hich w'ere at present contemplated, it 
would be useless for the Court to accept a Char- 
ter, which would merely have the effect of put- 
ting off the fate of the Company for a few short 
years, (for tlic sake of providing for certain in- 
terests unconnected with them), and would still 
farther exhaust their capital. At the expiration 
of that time, when the Company found they 
could not proceed, and, in consequence, applied 
to the Government for relief. Ministers would 
state very coolly (for the charm was now broken 
—they perfectly saw \vhat Government was made 
of) that, as the India Company had already 
given up so much, there was very little left for 
dispute, andj therefore, dispute was superfluous. 
It would then be. too late to say, as a reason for 
the Charter nbt having answered its end, that 
the Company Wbuld not have taken it at all, had 
they not supposed that Government would have 
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made some alterations in it, to render it better 
than it originally stood. It would be then too 
lare to say. that the Compant’ had been deceived 
ill their expectations. It would then he too late 
to say, that those, under wliosc auspices the terri- 
torial loveiiue had increased from six to sixteen 
millions per annum ; who ruled, with wisi’om, 
sixty millions of subjects; and who, from the 
declaration of Ministers themselves, were ad- 
mitted, so to have conducted themselves in their 
political hmetions, as to have produced all tlic 
great ends of rule and government, “ prospmhj 
to the state and happiness io ih.e peptic.’ It 
would he too late for tlicm to say, that their 
views were disappointed, and their iiopes destroy- 
ed. 'Hie present time, however, was theirs, to 
deliberate and to act. Such a senes of continued 
revilings, rude clamours, and indecent treatment 
had been recently poured on the Comjiauy, as 
even malversators, and those who had dcfraiulcd 
the public, very seldom expeneuced. When 
they rea<l the debates in Parliament, they might 
almost sujiposc, that the criterion hy which the 
excellence of an orator was to be estimated, was 
to be found in the sarcasms which he made use 
of when speaking of the Company. He was 
haile^d as tiie genius of eloquence, who could 
proi^unce ll;e Lest joke at their expense, A live- 
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ly witticism, and a w'cl! turned epigram, were 
considered as very efficient substittttes for Asiatic 
7'esearch and a hioitledge of Indian affairs . — 
(Apflause.) But even those %vho were most 
loud in their applause on such occasio’ s, wore 
compelled to hear, with awe and respeer, the 
speeches wliich were delivered by some of their 
Directors ; speeches, remarkable fo a perkefc 
knowledge of the subject, for perspicuiiy of ar- 
rangcrneiit, and clearness of coniprehensron. 
(Apptause.) Yet such was the I . rce of preju- 
dice, that the dicers of those ivlio must have 
been most enlightened by the hnninous state- 
ments of the Directors (because they were very 
ill-informed on Eastern subjects), Avere exclusive- 
ly confined to the harangues of those who at- 
tempted to make up for their want of knowledge 
on those essential points, by sarcastic remarks 
and unfounded assertions. 

An bon. gentleman behind him (Mr. Davies) 
was pleased to notice a figure of speech used by 
the Company's opponents ; namely, “ that their 
‘‘ lease is out, and that they ought to be treated 
“ like ordinary tenants ” 

There w'ere two points that the Company's 
enemies had, .he was afraid, with too much suc- 
cess, but w'lth great injustice, succeeded in fast- 
ening in the opinion of the public, and in a cen-- 

(i '1 
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siderable part of the opinion of the House of 
Gomnions. 37te one “ that the Company assumed 
to be the sovereigns of India and the other, 
“ that notwithstanding the Company had no 
legal rights, yet they assumed to the public that 
they still possessed them.” The former of these 
charges was as unfair as it was untrue ; and the 
history of the East India Company would shew 
the injustice of it. He admitted that if it were a 
just imputation, it might operate, in a manner 
not to be complained of, to the prejudice of the 
Company This charge was evidently made by 
those wlio w'cre die real enemies of the Company; 
and, like most of the others which had been 
brougiit forward in the general cry against their 
claims, was famded in prejudice, and in the 
abM iicr* of all reason and common liberality. It 
war thcrelbre important to their cause to be ge- 
nerally known, that at no period during their 
transactions, -—at no period throughout their his- 
tory,— had the India Company aifected to be 
the Sovereigns of India, otherwise than as so- 
vereignty delegated to them by Act of Parliament. 
The cession of Bombay, the cession of St. 
Helena and of Madras, the statutes of 'Wil- 
liam, had amply reserved the sovereignty of 
Jfndia to the King of these realms; and, there- 
fore, it was wholly untrue to suppose that, the 
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Company had assumed that sovereignty which 
the Legislature had expressly reserved to the 
King. But that they had been Sovereigns, in 
point of practice, was beyond a doubt ; and if 
the Company were to attempt to deny that, they 
would be rebellious to the state, and act in a 
manner wholly unbecoming a Company in their 
situation. What was the test of that which was 
now asserted. The proof of government was the 
exercise of all the great symbols of sovereignty ; 
namely, to make peace and w^ar, according to 
the necessities of the government ; to build 
forts and garrison them ; to efiTfCt treaties ; to 
raise armies and pay navies; and more than that, 
to coin money, and to have all fiscal authorities 
as to the measures of taxation. These were 
authorities — authorities not assumed, but dele- 
gated to them : — these were powers to be 
found in every statute that related to their do- 
mestic government : those were authorities that 
were not merely permitted, but cast vjmn the 
Company ; and not to have exercised them, 
would have been almost tantamount to rebellion 
against the state,* How they had exercised these 
authorities would *be learnt from the testimony 
even of the enemies of the Companr themselves. 
All and every of them could not but admif, that 
diis power had been exercised by the Company 
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<o the benefit and advantage of the whole Indian 
empire ; it was unjust and illiberal, therefore, 
to impute to them such assumptions, when, in 
fact, all th^t they had done was to perform the 
duty which had been thrown upon them by the 
Legislature of their country. 

Could any thing be more obvious, than that 
this assertion has been made to place every obstacle 
in the way of the Company’s contract with the 
Government ; to cool their friends, and heat their 
enemies; an effect which, he was afraid, had been 
produced already to a most alarming extent. But, 
he trusted, the absurdity and the falsity of this as- 
sertion were established by a reference merely to 
the statutes and the history of India. 

It was said, also, in the House of Commons, 
and that, too, by an high authority, “ it is idle 
“ for the Company to talk of rights : that they 
“ have no rights.'' By one hon. gentleman, if 
he read the debates correctly, from which he 
took the opinon, it w'as asserted, “ that they 
“ bad no rights, because their lease was out.” 
The same assertion w'as reiterated by another 
right hon. gentleman, who “ insisted that their 
“ lea'e was out; that they had nothing more to 
say for themselves, and that they must go 
“ .about their bu^i.'.ess.” Was it, he would ask, 
for such gentlemen to learn the great moral and 
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political distinction between legal and equitable 
rights? Had not men rights in conscience and 
good sense ? Rights in sound policy ? and rights 
in 1. w — available to them hereafter? It must 
be the height of hypocricy for such persons to 
affect ignorance, that theCompany possessed some 
such rights as these ; and it was equally as un- 
just for them to say that the Company had urged 
those rights, in any way inconsistent with the 
principles of justice and conscientious integrity. 

What was the nature of those equitable rights, 
of which the Company desired to avail them- 
selves, and on which they had a just ground of 
claim ? It was this : that they had incurred 
originally those enormous expences which they 
must have incurred, to bring India to the state in 
which it at present was, from the assurance and 
upon the promises of this Country, that they 
should go on as they had done, and that they 
rniglit not entertain any apprehensions of a 
change of system to their disadvantage. It was 
under these promises and these inducements that 
the Company had, expended such mines of 
wealth upon the improvement of that which was 
now called a legiseholdy' and which was to be 
so violently wrested from them without an c<jui- 
valcnt, and without remuneration for that value 
which their exertions alone had givoji to th* 
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Indian empire. For more than a hundred years 
were these assurances renewed to them ; and 
during al] that petiod, lljeir cxpencts had pro- 
gressively iiicreaied, and their services to tire at 
Britain luhauccd \ i their importance. Since 
Charter alone, since the Oharter of 1 79.3, — the 
supplies of ships which the Company h.id brouglit 
Ibrv. aril, the equipment of armies, the money 
raised, and the rcgiinents paid, oxteeded almost 
all calculation ; and these vast exertions were 
made, not merely for themselves, but i'vT the 
interests of that Governmeut and of that Country 
now about to depiive them of their v.ell t imed 
claims upo-i the consideratiiai of the Legis- 
lature. 'J here could be no doubt about the 


truth and reuh.y of thofC services, bteausc 
they were porfonntd, as it weie, under their 
very eyes. Tile, had .sv.nt o.,t a Gi/vernor- 
Geueral, wlio was a spectator of those gri'Ul 
exertions, so generously and so willingly 
made. Tliey had «•])< ut upwards ol two indlious 
of money in the imyiruvenii nt of that leasehold 
estate now to be violently taken tioin tiu ni, tvery 
farthing of which, if their i'mdbr(h had the 
imnesty, as evt'ry honest landlord would, they 
would repay them, or at least give them some 


equivalent for those resources, almost exhausted in 
lljcnefiting that estate. It could not be too strongly 
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impressed upon the minds of the legislature and 
the country, that these expenses were not incurred 
to answt'r views and ends of their own, but in 
consequeiiGle of their connexion with Great- 
Britain : and yet, whatever advantage -was to be 
derived from those institutions they had erected, 
and those systerris they had adopted, tlicy were 
now to be deprived of them by that ungrateful 
country, for whose advantage, and at whose in- 
stance, those measures were undertaken. They 
had seen the Company equip armaments which 
cost tlteni ^150,000 ; they had seen them erect 
a college, whi(;h cost them 50,000 more ; 
they had derived the most important advantages 
from their finances ; and in the general military 
array of Great Britain, they had inehided tliose 
very troops which the Company had paiil and 
clothed ; and yet, notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages— notwithstanding that their improve- 
ments, towards whi<di no quota nor any contri- 
bution was paid by the c iintry, those very persons 
who knew all tins, lisped out in the most insulting 
manner — “oh! your lease is expired, and you 
have no rights !”* 

Such conduct as this would not be endured be-* 
tween individuals. No landlord in private life 
dare say to liis tenant, “ Sir, it is true that you 
have expended a vast deal of money in improving 
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this property : it is true that I have lulled you 
into security ; and that under that assurance I 
have given you, of a continuance of possession, 
you have gone on the increasing value of niy pro- 
perty ; but now your lease is out ; you have no 
right to claim any thing from me, and you must 
go about your business.” If any man were so to 
act in private life, he would be scouted from so- 
ciety : the injured man would have his remedy, 
and the courts of justice would do him that 
right so improperly wrested from him. Would 
not, — he would ask — every man with tlie least 
morality, or the least notion of common honesty, 
be shocked at such conduct in private life.? — And 
yet the case, arguing from individuals to generals, 
was precisely ttjat of the East India Company. 

Such being the case, he begged leave to 
suggest, as the alternative (which lie had wished 
they had aii opportunity of adopting before, 
by their being at once undeceived in those 
false hopes and expectations they had formed) 

■ — that they would either submit to remain 
the dupes of that fallacious system into 
which they had been lulled^ or that they 
would at once decline terms so disadvan- 
tageous to them, and manfully come for- 
ward, and rest upon their own resources.-— 
It was true the Company had been guilty of 
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great follies irt this respect ; but they ought to 
fake a lesson from the past for the future . — 
Better for the Company to know the worst and act 
upon it, than be continually employed in warding 
off a blow which must fall at last. If they man- 
fully met their fate now., they would not then have 
to deplore an useless exertion of strength in a 
struggle which must tenninatc, with moral cer- 
tainty, to their destruction. Should they still go 
on in the same way for twenty years longer, they 
would put that in peril which they might now 
rescue with safety and advantage to theuiselves ; 
while a continuance of the system, such as pro- 
posed, would only exhaust their means without 
the hope of bettering them. But the most vex- 
atious of all would be, that at the end of that 
period, they would he finally told, “ Gentlemen, 
“ your lease is out, and you must shift for your- 
selves.” If the Company gave up great chances 
of advantage, he W'as ])crfectly satisfied that they 
also gave up great liabilities to losses and un- 
profitable expenccs. It would he the height of 
impolicy, therefore, to endanger their own 
safety, by continuing to incur expences which, 
in the end, could be of no profit or advantage 
to themselves.- They w’onld be only exhausting 
their resources for, the advarttage of future ten- 
nants ; and, if they were wise, they would give 

n 2 
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up such a ruinoiis system, whilst they were yet 
strong. When he reflected on the services of 
the Company, he Avas shocked at tlat total ab- 
sence of juiblic morality, which sought to deprive 
them of that fair and equitable remuneration to 
which, upon every principle of conscience, they 
AAere cntitlcMl. The expcnces already pointed 
out, were the expenccs tliat w'erc incurred at 
home. Let the Court and the country look to 
those they had incurred abroad. There they 
would find that the Government h-ad been assist- 
ed by the ('oMipany with expedition aficr i‘xpe- 
drtinn ; lliat there, the Corn])any had not only 
exha usul its incuiis, but even pawned its invest- 
ments, to enai !o tiicm to defray the charges of 
such t xpcdilions ; cxpeditimis not for the advan- 
tage of ii;c Company, but tor the benefit of that 
Grr.-.’.’r.incnt which now, wiih so much injustice, 
tclis t:!,e ri't';]!a!iy tiiat “ they have no material 
intcre t in the fate of India.” In equii)ping 
armies and providing expeditions, the Company 
have exhausted ,{ i s,coo,oor) of its resources. 
He would admit, howa ver, that at length iWithin 
two or three million ), they were repaid that 
sum : though it could not be denied, that for the 
first (hr; . e; four milli<-ns, it vAas with the greatest 
/diflicu’ty *!:ey iwer got paid at all. This, he 
betted io say again, was an expence incurred^ 
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«ot for the Company, not for any view of their 
own, but in order to give Great Britain such a 
balance of power as would enable her to make a 
struggle with France to advantage. Yet it was 
a fact very well known, that for the first three or 
four millions of this sum. they had to wait 
eight or fen i/ears, before they could get it back. 
Beside this, the ajipearance of importunity in the 
Company going to Parliament, session after ses- 
sion, for the payment of this sum, not only in- 
volved them by inexplicable difficulty, but gave 
their rightful demand the appearance of a request 
for favour ; their claim being, in fact, a matter of 
common debt. 

lie certainly would conjure the Court to 
reflect seriously upon all the difficulties, and 
weigh deliberately the circumstances of their 
present situation. They should consider well, he 
trusted, wlu'Micr they would continue the Charter 
upeni the terms now proposed, under so many 
disadvantages, ulierehy they would be annually 
involved in new difficulties, and j)erhaps finally 
treated in the manner he had described; — or 
whether they wofild decline such a bargain, and 
rest contented upon their assets and irrefragable 
rights? He would put it to the judgment and 
not to the feeling of every liberal and dispassion- 
ate mind, whether the reproaches so unhand- 
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fotticly thrown out against the Company, by 
those who opposed their interests in the House of 
Commons, were justly applicable to any part 
of their conduct ? However, whilst he could 
not but feel that such conduct was inexcusable on 
the part of those in Government at the present 
dayj he was bound in gratitude to acknowledge a 
diflerent treatment on the part of former govern- 
ments. In the administration of Lord North, 
in the administration of Lord Mecvirle and 
Mr. Pitt, they found the most friendly and libe- 
ral treatment ; and the misfortune of it was, that 
the Company wore lulled into a false security, and 
into a belief that they should always continue to 
experience the countenance and friendly oflices 
of those in the administration of the public af- 
fairs. Such false security certainly reddered their 
situation infiniitly more irksome and disagreea- 
ble ; because it added the bitterness of disap- 
pointment and ingratitude to the ordinary effect 
of the evil. The Company were in the situation 
of a private person induced to rely upon the pro- 
mises of a seeming patron and friend, and lulled 
into confidence and security by the assurance of 
liis protection and support. The high honour and 
character of this patron is to him a sort of assur- 
ance that he never shall liave occasion to repent 
hii confidence in such promises : thus he goes 
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on, without guarding against the consequences 
of unforeseen events, or uniinagined difficulties ; 
and not until he finds himself in a situation of 
inextricable embarrassment and distress, does he 
perceive how ideal and imaginary were his hopes 
of support; not till then does he find out the fol- 
ly of trusting to seeming friends, but concealed 
enemies. 

Such was the unfortunate situation of the Com- 
pany. In the hour when they expected to find 
protection and countenance, at the hands of those 
trom whom they expected most, they were 
greeted with the bitterness of disa})pointment and 
ingratitude. He hoped, however, it w'as not 
now too late to turn aside from a course which 
would be ultimately ruinous aud destructive. He 
saw resources in the Company’s character, in their 
wealth, in their connexions, and in those right* 
— those inalienable rights which would still re- 
main to them — from which he augured the most 
favourable and beneficial results. He hoped to 
find, that though they were no longer |ws- 
sessed of exclusive privileges, yet that their com- 
mercial corporate capacity would enable them still 
to flourish with credit and importance. It was 
useless, certainly, to sit down inactively, and de- 
plore the hardness of their situation. They ought 
to exert their energies and resort to tlieir own itt* 
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tevnal strength, to repel the evil that invaded their 
prosperity. The chief thing tl»at was to be la- 
mented was that they did not know their late 
sooner, and that they were lulled into false 
security : but having come at last to the issue 
of the question, they were now seriously to 
consider tiuit which was the real question 
to be determined ; namely, whether theif ivould 
accept the charter tinder the tej'tm now pt'o- 
posed? or whetber they would resort to that 
which teas tuost worthy of their consideration, 
namely whether they would reject, with firmness 
and independence, the continuance (f a system 
which ivouhi involve them in additional expences, 
without equivalent advantage, or trust, at once, 
to those high commercial privileges, which were 
inalienahle from them, by every charter f rom the 
reign of King PViUiam down to the year 1793 > 
The advantage of those privileges alone was cer- 
tainly very great, and if properly encouraged and 
cultivated, would be attended with the most im- 
portant benefits to the interests of the Company. 
From the experience they had had of late, it was 
impossible they could persuade themselves of a 
continuance in gbing on as they had! done. Ex- 
perience had taught them that they could have 
nj^pBcurity against the injustice which, if.XK)t 
would be, sooner or later, ^ealt mit to them. 
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Tiicy had a right to think the worst of those 
with whom they had to treat. These were con- 
siderations, therefore, which, above all, ought to 
induce tliein to enquire into their situation, and 
ascertain the extent and strength of those privi- 
leges, of which the grossest stretch of injustice 
could not deprive tliem. It was not an impro- 
ablc thin^ to say, that even yet the superior 
commercial advantages possessed liy the Com- 
pany embraced sources of future prosperity, if 
not commensurate with the past, at least encou- 
raging for the future. It was not an improbable 
thing to say, that paramount superiority in all 
their undertakings, even when ojrposcd in the 
market by the most active exertion of strangers, 
would await them. If the Company were to say 
to this ungrateful Government, we shall have no- 
thing to do with this new charter, because, at the 
expiration of it, we shall be told tljc same thing 
itmi that vve ure told imJO\ we shall be then 
subject to the same reproaches and the same un- 
just attacks upon our character ; and finally, we 
shall have, perha{)s, some further measure of in- 
justice and ingrati\ude added to the total depri- 
vation of exclusive privilege. If the Company 
were to say this, they would act with the sj)irit of 
men conscious of their own honourable character 
atwl superior integrity, and with a lively feeling 
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ttiat they were not yet degrade ! enough to sub- 
mit to every huiniliation their opponents might 
fchoose to impose upon tliein. Belter for the 
Company to do that vow which, at the end of 
Jive years more, perhaps, when their n)eans were 
exhausted, or their strength weakened, they 
mig!)t be obliged to do, in order to avoid ruin 
and fatal <iieaster to their interests. Let the 
Company, therefore, he said, resort to their own 
energies ; and exercise, with sjyirit and activity, 
those menus, of which they could not be deprived 
withuiir .1 violation of every principle of law and 
justice, lie iuvitc.-d tlie Court to see what the 
consequence would bo, if the terms proposed by 
Government wi.re rejeeted. It was true, that 
after tlicir oxclu-ivc privileges and tlieir Citavter 
should expire, they would still remain, in piu-pe- 
tuitv, a tradit’g eeeporation. Notwithstanding 
the terniif'.ation of their exclusive ]ir:vi!c'je, they 
would still have the liberty of trading to the East 
Indies, of trading to Africa, and of trading to 
k»outIi America : a li. Id oj;en lor the most suc- 
cessful speculations in commerce, and vvliich, he 
trusted, would be attended with tliosc advau- 
tages described by an lionourablc Baronet in the 
House of Commons. Still those advantages were 
The China trade, as lar as he 
hti'kmned hitherto, was also theirs ; and in 
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proof of the superiority of the Company in that 
quarter, he need only refer the Court to the evii 
deuce laid before the House of Commons upon 
that subject. 

Such was the credit and character of the Corn-^ 
pany, that their veiy 7narks, upon the goods 
they sold, gave them the preference to the ex- 
clusion of all other traders. Such preference, 
he trusted, the Company would be ever able tq 
maintain and deservedly enjoy. When he con- 
sidered die superior advantages of the Company, 
in point of character, connection, capital, and 
every other qualification necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a great trade, he a])j)rehended very little 
danger to their interests from competilion. If 
they were deprived of exclusive tradi?, still they 
had their ships ready to renew the commerce 
with increased energj' and exertion. They still 
had tiieir old custo{ni®rs and connexions, who, 
from a principle not only of gratitiule, but fn-rn a 
conviction of the honour ami integrity of the 
Company’s character, would continue their coun- 
tenance and support. The evidence before the 
House ot Conimons bore ample testimony to the 
high character and credit rd' the Companv in the 
Iliiist. Ihese, therefore, uore advantages, of 
which it was impossible to dejirive thetn by any 
atrt or ingenuity : these were the advantagtw 
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which their corporate capacity would enable them 
,lo enjoy, after their exclusive Charter expired. Jt 
was a gratifying circumstance, also, to reflecc that 
in the very nature of things they could not want 
capital to carry tnosc advantages into effect. 
Such was the character, such the credit of the 
Company in the estimation of the public, that he 
was persuaded the Company could raise, hy sub- 
scriptions, any sum they wanted, to carry on their 
commercial speculations. lie would ask any 
person acejuainted with commercial life, how long 
he thouglit tlie Company would want a million 
of money, to be subscribed by the merchants of 
the city of London, and elsewhere, to embark in 
an adventure <if that description ? In their very 
credit and character alone the Company pos- 
sessed advantages equivalent to actual stock and 
capital. Therefore he thought that the Com- 
pany, merely as a mercantile Company (political 
power out of the question), might not only exist, 
hut succeed in its undertakings, with advantage 
to itself and the public. It w’as fitting, however, 
that the Proprietors should understand that it was 
not from a sense of danger, but fropi a sense of 
duty, and from a conviction of the necessity of 
the measure, that he would be induced to relin- 
quiitii this Charter altogether. It was also highly’ 
nacdssary that the Public and the Proj>rietary 
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should completely understand, that the Com- 
pany were not in the state of persons whose 
humble situation doomed theiU to endure with 
patience and humility whatever contumely and 
insult their enemies might think proper to cast 
upon them. It was proper to be understood, 
that they were not persons in such lowly circum- 
stances, as should induce them to accept, without 
murmur or complaint, a Charter so shackled as 
that now offered to them. They were in a much 
better situation ; and fortunately for them, it 
was in their power to act with a spirit and firm- 
ness suitable to the character they had liitherto 
sustained throughout all parts of the world : they 
possessed means of cotnmerce.and resources which 
had been accumulating to an enormous amount, 
and which nothing but the exertions and the in- 
dustry of one hundred years could have brought 
together. At the same time, howev r, he had 
confidently hoped, that (iovernment would have 
adopted a different policy from that now proposed 
to be carried into execution ; for, in his conscience 
he verily believed, that any vital alteration in the 
present poligy and government of India was not 
only inconsistent with the interests of that Empire, 
but fata! to the rest of the country in general. 
Hb, w'ould not say that we might have a uioife 
ttfhe Government, but he certainly did wi<h‘^he 
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Company had to deal with a more Just Govern^ 
ment. There was no excuse on the part of that 
Government for want of power to do justice ; be- 
cause every one knew that there was no proposi- 
tion, not inconsistent with the general welfare of 
the empire, which His Majesty’s Ministers could 
not carry if they chose. But, at the same time, 
whilst he regretted that Ministers had treated the 
Compary in the way they were treated by the 
bill brought into Parliament, and by which they 
had no legal power to draw the line, he would at 
least do them the justice to say, that if tluy did 
act uiijutt'y, and perhaps inipolitically, they ob- 
served in the manner of it, a course of liehaviour 
far different from that adopted by that description 
of persons known by the name of oppcmiivn. 
But indeed it could hardly be expected that they 
should experience a different treatment from 
t/ieir hands, when it was recollected of whom 
that opposition was composed, and what the 
principles were l.'y which their conduct was ac- 
tuated ; liowtver, ht would say, that there was 
nothing which his Mrjesty’s Ministers could not 
do in Parliament consistently with the safety of 
the Empire, if tliey felt that justice and 
sound policy ought to be the priucijde upon 
which the subject of the East India Company’s 
Chwter was to be considered. It. was true,, tliat 
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they might meet with considerable opposition 
from that quarter alluded to; hut, at the same 
time, if they had the will they had the powei' to 
do justice. From tlie manner, however, and 
from the gracious deportment whieh marked 
their conduct, he still hoped much, and he did 
not yet despair of some remediable alteration in 
some of the great points of the bill now under 
the consideration of I’arliamcni. 

Certainly there was mie point for consideration, 
upon which tiie question, whether tht u tvould ac- 
cept the Charter, must mainly depend. It was 
fit that upon that point they should not merely 
have the simple assurance of (iovernuient, but 
that the Company should be secured by an abso-' 
late moral certainty. With a view to tlie propeP 
understanding of this question by the Proprietary, 
it was highly important and necessary that they 
should be favoured — not with a formal resolution 
and general declaration of the sentiments of the 
Court of Directors — but that they should have 
their opinions, seriatim, upon a proposition so 
deeply affecting the interests of the Proprietors^ 
and upon wlpch it w.is impossible for them to 
come to a satisfactory opinion until the senti- 
ments of the Directory were fully known upon 
that subject. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Court would be favoured, at some coavenrent 
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opportunity, with that declaration of their sen- 
tiincnts, which would enable the Court to see their 
way clearly upon this question ; for without 
them, he confessed, the Proprietors would be 
unable to come to their decision upon the main 
question, whether the Charter ought or oUGirr 
NOT to be accepted 9 

The proj)osition he alluded to was, that unless 
the Government would introduce into this bill 
some guarantee with respect to their dividends, 
in case those views of profit and advantage uhich 
the Directors had impressed upon their minds 
should not turn out to be well founded, it was 
impossible, he conceived, that the bill could be 
acceptable to the Proprietory. Without that 
guarantee, it would then iu'lced be a most im- 
portant consideration, whether they shoidd not 
break up at once, and content themstdves with 
their commercial eorjX)rate capacity and invest- 
ments, or whctlier llicy would continue to go on 
in the way proposed, with the moral certainty^ 
perhaps, at the end of three or four years, of 
having no sort of security whatever for their 
dividends. In this point of view, theicfure, the 
question deserved the ntost serious donsideiiitiou. 
It was important that this point should be se- 
cured and ascertained now, when they were in a 
condition to make terms and secure themselves 
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a^itist Toss, and not to postpone the consideration 
of it until a period when it would be too late to 
retrieve their f rror. 

ThitGovernnicntshoold gt»aiint^theCompany, 
was a proposition which could be attended with no 
objection on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers* 
Whilst run no risk in granting such security, 

the Proprietary, by its being withheld, were ex- 
posed to every imaginable dariger and an<iertainty. 
Nothing could be more safe or equitable to both 
parties. It was perfectly safe and acceptable to 
the Government, because they only appointed the 
Company as the servants and trustees of the pos- 
sessions in India. There was only a certain term 
given them for their continuance in India ; and 
that) without the advantages wliich they had hi- 
therto enjoyed. Th^ situation of the Company, 
by that appointment, exjxiscd them to all their 
former responsibilities, without th»’ means of ma- 
king good that responsibility. The (iovernment 
said, “ we appoint you trustees for a certain num- 
ber of 3'ear8 longer; — we give y^n, (what some' 
persons, said the hon. gentleman, with a great 
deal of truth, but v?ith soiiie waggisiiness, ealled) 
a burning out charter.” They said, “ we a/'j^oint 
you trustees of tiu! public's security, arid for the 
administration of the'dndiati 'Enpire. ^ do 
it riif this ground— ^ot because we have any 
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for you, or becausi^ we care a 
about your ipteresU and welfare,; for we pay aa 
sort of attention to that sort of argument » but 
we apiwint you tile trustees for the adininistra- 
tion of the Indian Empire, because we think you 
will do- it better than any body else, and because 
we know you have already done it l^ter tliim apy 
body else could do it* We acknowledge you have 
been wi!»e counsellors and governors. Wefut 
this trust into your hands because we know the 
wisdom of your 'policy j — because we know that 
peace, tranquillity, harmony, and good order, 
have attended your magistracy ; ajiid l^;cause we 
know, that when the government is in your 
hands, we need entertain no alarm the safety, 
the security, and the welfare of the ImUan Em- 
pire. It is therefore, and, not from any favour, 
we. wish to do yon, that wc cast upon you the 
administration of the Indian Empire for twenty 
years longer. We appoint you thos for the secu- 
rity of the liidiau Empire; but wc appoint you 
Epercly as trustees : not as trustcci', however, re- 
ceiving an,ndequjt‘P romuueration for your pains, 
or vvbos all have discretion t<3act for yourselves. 
You must not talk to us of t/owr traMcj eif of ‘^ur 
.OQnta-«.(Ul over youi: finances: -wc sliall deprive 
you qfeitbe me, and your power iu> tke 

To vour co/Mmercc there shall be an ead. 
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iiid4^yoarcon/r(m/we shall add so tnsny shack- 
les as to render it rather a h/rtkeri than a boon, 
Even in the education of your youth, we shall 
suffer you to liave nocontroul ; for we h*ve taken 
your coUege to ourselves.” 

Now, all these things were told, not only 
virtually i but in tennsy to the Company. What 
* the Company ought to say, therefore, he (Mr. 
Jackson) would contend, was this: — " Wc 
<nand, in return, security against the possible 
consequences that may result from our re- 
sponsibility ttS trustees. If you chuse to 
guarantee us as trustees, we will //«? vour true- 
tees : Do not call upon us to adniinister these 
high functions, these responsible, these oner- 
ous functions;” for he (Mr. Jackson) would 
contend they w'ere such in e\ery point of view 
wherein they could be conoidcud ; and they 
were the more onerous, because there was no 
equivalent advantage for those who exercise the 
trust. “ You appoint us as trustees, undoubtedly, 
as honourable men.' We will act iiowa afc- 
cording to your appointment, provided you gun- 
rantee us againSt all the risk* so responsible 
a situation :*but if you refuse eo to do, it is itn* 
possible me can take upon ourselves soifeurthen* 
BOMse a -trust.” He -(Mr. Jaekson) denied that it 
was possible the Company could take such a 
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lieaty responsibility upon their shoulders vsdliioiit 
a sufficient guarantee: and now, he contended, 
'was the time to insist upon that provision in the 
bill ; beftause if not now demanded, the repent* 
ance, w hich w’ould assuredly follow the neglect of 
such security, would come too late. 

Nothing could be more equitable, than that the 
Government should guarantee the Company. ’ 
The tiling spoke for itself; because if INlinisters 
took the power into their own hands, the least 
that could be expected was a guarantee, in re- 
turn, to the Coinjiany, for the risk they ran in 
taking upon them the trust. They called upon 
the Company to enter into political engagements 
On their account; not on their own, he would 
say, certainly. Surelv’, then, and without doubt, 
they ought to guanl the Company against the 
consequences that would most likely follow the 
administration of the Company according to the 
Government s own directions. 

Now, how could this l>e done r upon what 
principle and terms could this guarantee be given 
to tlie Company ? The answer was very simple, 
and the proposition that would follow w as equally 
facile of execution. I'he capital of tf.e Company 
was e£’l%000,000. Their assets, including their 
shipping, amounted to that sum. There Were 
either items, with which, howcvfer, he would not 
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trouble the Court, that would augmept the a* 
pount of that sum : but be would simply sup* 
pose that their capital amounted) only toii^elve 
millions, they would have a right to return that 
sum to themselves. He would surest, then, 
that the Company should have a loan upon those 
assets by way of guarantee fund ; so that there 
would be an application of those assets for the 
public security. 

Some such security as this was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; for how was it possible that functions, 
.such as those he had described, could be exer- 
cised by the Company, without beli.g protected 
fion» the oonseqtiences of those acts done in con- 
formity to the will and pleasure of Government ? 
Government, lie miglil be told, would not be 
backward in relieving those wants which the 
administration of the Company might create ; 
and that, therefore, there was no occasion to 
trouble themselves about the matter until tho 
moment of necessity arrived. For his own part, 
he thought the promises of Government upon 
this subject, if they were sincere, had better be 
secured by the solemnity of an Act of Parliament, 
He doubted* not the sincerity of the present ad* 
ministration ; but he was afraid that t^ie fnere 
verbal assurance of the government of the present 
day would be but a frail security against a change 
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of dpinioli in themselves, m u different 
th tbo»^ who be in power, when the period 
of neoessity should arrive. If Ministers meant the 
thing, they cduM hdve no objection to make their 
meaning law : "they coaid hot hesitate to make 
such guarantee A peoviaionf of the statute, by which 
their Charter should be continued. Simple pro* 
mises would be .but a very unsatisfactory security 
for the solemn engagements im|>osed upon the 
Company. Promises of guarantee would be but 
a poor dependance for the Company, who would 
be obliged, in obedience to their trust, to em- 
bark in expences, and make contracts for the 
fulfilment of those engagements j >— engage- 
ments, he would say again, not for their own 
advantage, but for the maintenance of the name 
and authority of the British Gox'emment in 
India. Surely, it never could be expected, cither 
in equity or common sense, thd the Company 
could consent to stand unprotectetl upon the 
brink of such a precipice of sut'h vast exjicnce 
Imd responsibility. What wen- th< y called njK)!* 
to do? What d»!ty "(.as imp<wd utA>n them by 
this trust ? 'lllit^y were to adibinincr the affeirs 
of In^a, *ith sill the of splendour and 

jpowes*^ belonging tb an irepiTial government By 
so dbing, they must add tA tlierr expenditure, 
and keep up an establiah'mcnt ' adequate to the 
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(jti^^rge qC the increaoe of the im» 

posed upotn them. This prepost^ouA proposition^ 
was propounded to them — d#a.t ^Ih^ly moet take 
upon them new expences and expoiso ttiemsclv’cs 
to fresh penis, whijle at the same time their 
sources were to be diminished. Why, what 
would be the iuevitabte consequence of this? 
They would have again and again to subject 
themselves to those unjust reproaches with which 
Mr. Whitbread and other members of the House 
of Commons, had ®o frequently loadetl them on. 
foimer occasions, when by their nceesisities they 
were compelled to apply h>r parl»rineutary aid. 
They would be obliged, he said, to come to 
Varliapietit, year aiter year, for aid, by viuyof 
loan, for the payment of the -sc debts contracted, 
mf for themselves, but for the services of llie 
Jiritish Government -n India. Would not those 
very men, he wouhl ask, who now talked of pro- 
misitig indemnity and guarantee, at the end of 
fi\eycatswheu they would be obliged to, apply 
for such aid as this, turn round upon tlietn, aa4 
with all the bitterness of ipvectiive,* reproach 
then* for their fSftravagance, and chaige tliooi 
wfth the hatHest terms that could be fo^nd in the 
nomenclature of abuse, r~.with the vudj^ion and 
hreaeh of that qotdldencc reposed in thciji|. Ijjjf 
the Government? was wise, therefore, win to 
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anticipate such events and guard against their 
consequences. 

Blit the argument advanced was, not “ lliat 
we would noi give you this .vm/r/Vy,”— the 
argument was, “ what claim can }uu call upon 
ns to make good r” “ As to the administration 
of the affairs of India, what risk do you run 
by taking upon you the govci ament?” They 
said, “ there is no risk, v.i give you the China 
trade to enable you to carry on those institu- 
tions erecUcl in India." He would call upon 
the Court to look at the China trade. How, be 
would ask, did it stand ? He besought the 
Directors to recollect, that they had already de- 
clared, in the most solemn manner, with respect 
to the China trade, that unless that trade was 
continued to the Company with all its exclusive 
privileges, it was utterly impossible the Company 
could go on at all. Was the China trade, he 
would ask, intended to be continued to them 
inviolable r He would admit that the China 
trade was indisjjensably necessary to the ver}'" 
existence of the Company : but did this bill 
secure it to the Company? So far from it, there 
was a pofvsfP given to the Board of t?ontronl to 
issue Ueqi^s for ships, other than the East-India 
Coin pipy s, to go to the China seas : and yet, 
notwithstanding this — notwithstanding the Com** 
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pany was to be bereft of and rendered inscaire 
in the most vital p(3int of their existence, — any 
act of theirs in disobedience of tiic trust imposed 
upon them, — any declaration of theirs even 
questioning’ the exjjcdiency of the measures they 
were called on to execute, would be considered 
as tantamount to rebellion and treason. How 
was it possible, then, that the government of 
India could exist under such circumstances ? 
He had no hesitation in saying that it never 
could. What security, he. would ask, had the 
Company against an attempt to wrest from them 
even the whole of the China trade ? For he 
confessed, on the firmness of Ministers they 
could have very little reliance. Was it too much 
to say, that the same clamour raised by the 
petitioners, and the same tumultuous cry which 
had extorted thus much from the Government, 
would, at no distant period, be used as the in- 
strument of terrifying the Government into a 
scheme for the disfranchisement of the Company 
of every privilege it possesses ? For his ou'n 
part, he had little reason to hope that there would 
be a more lively sen-e of justice in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain on that day than in tlie 
Parliament of the present. He doubted not that 
the same arguments would be applied thrti that 
were used now to divest the Company of their 

L 
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rights, and that the same facile disposition would 
induce the House of Commons to yield up every 
conscientious feeling of justice. It was impos- 
sible not to foresee that this vvonkl he the conse- 
quence, in a few years, and that the Company 
would fall the victim of clamour and violence; 
it was unnccessar}^, therefore, to impress upon 
the Court the necessity of looking well to the 
consequences of any neglect as to the provisions 
of the bargain they w'crc about to enter into. 
If Government really and sincerely meant to 
hold the Company out as the Sovereigns of 
India, they sliould, ft>r their own sakes, as a 
measure of sound jroiicy — l!«ey should do that 
which would give sjririt and eH’cct to an inten- 
tion so eonsi'^tent \vii!i the happiness and welfare 
of India, 'i'he measure he suggested would, in 
his opinion, give a cousolidalion to the wb.ole 
fabric of the India government ; while, on the 
Contrary'’, the neglect of sucl) policy would com- 
pletely ucicat the proposed advantages ol' the 
new arrangement;. It might he certainly an 
act of wise policy to keep the China trade; hut 
he confessed it was impossible, without some 
further security, for the Com])any»to discharge 
its trust, With satisfactiim to itsell, and jrerma- 
neticy to its establishments. He acknowledged, 
tliat if they were made secure and safe in ihi.s 
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respect, it would be mutually advantageous to 
the public and to the interests of the Company. 
If the China trade, together with the other ad- 
vantages he pointed out were properly secured 
he was free to admit they would run no risk. 
If the Government really meant to do these 
things, they would make no hesitation in jiro- 
posing to make them law. It was the duty, 
certainly, of this Court, as the representatives 
and organ of the Proprietary, to look with vigi- 
lance and jealousy to the interests of their absent 
members ; and he trusted that, in what had 
fallen from him upon this subject, from the 
experience the Court had had of his conduct 
during the time he had been a member, they 
would acquit him of any thing like a personal 
wish or a personal motive u})on the subject. 

When the bill came before the House of Com- 
mons in committee, he entertained a confident 
hope that His Majesty’s Mirnsters would not 
only feel (he importance of this })oint to the in- 
terests of the I’roprietors, but that they would 
examine carefully whether, consistently with the 
])rotection meant to be afforded to them, some 
enacting clause might not be introduced into the 
bill for the moral ascertainment of their security. 
Upon an occasion like the present, unavailing 
humility was not only idle, but unbecoming the 

2 
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character of tlic Company. The experience of 
the last two months had given a pretty good 
lesson to the Company of the feelings and dis- 
positions entertained towards them by some lion, 
members of tlie Commons ilouse of rarliainent. 
Little was to be expected either from their jns- 
tiee or their delicacy: and so firmly jicrsuaded 
was he of the total absence of all forbt:arancc, 
that even bad the adiiiinistiation of the country 
proposed o) t.ike from the Company the thirty 
malioii-’ wiii^ ii it cost lliciii to erect their esta- 
hlislirncnt-', w idiont tfivintr tiU'm tiiirlv failhines 
ill rcsuci.'t tia reof, ti.ev woiiiii lie bailed with 
cheem and for their pn/riuiic anil //7/e- 

rul conduct! 'j i.ey would be 

a]'*] i.oidi.d to t'ie. rl ivis fi,r tOv:;’} thing l/Ut the 
common honesty of sue!i ; prorei d.ug. He cer- 
tainly did not. want to lednee. His y's Mi- 

nisters to any terms if liiimility upon tins sub- 
ject. Ail he. iv;.5! auxiotis for was the ehect and 
spirit of t!:e ti.. . all he wanted was security. 
Let tlic ( iovern i.'eiit gaar.uitee those assets to tlie 
Pro])rietors, ami !tc was sali.'.tied. Leave tiiein 
the China trade, and lie was satisfied, i.et their 
assets be seerred upon a proper fuotfng, he cared 
not what footing, so as it was safe, and he tvas 
content. Th'oe who itnew him, knew that he 
did not care three rushes for himself personally, 
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vvhctlier the matter was settled one way or the 
other; but he conjured the Court to recollect 
that <!': were but Trustees tor the absent 
Fropritor-, i.iul he need not remind them that 
vviiluiut the revenue of the Company was secured 
tlseir debts could not be paid. lie trusted, 
thercr:>rc, that as Trustees, if not jealous of their 
oirn interests, tlicy would secure, by all the vi- 
gilance in their ()ower, the interests of those who, 
from their .sex, their infirmity, or their distance 
from London, were prevented from attendance 
upon this momentous occasion. It was upon 
tliat ground alone that he conjured them to urge 
this to the administration, and to endeavour to 
prevail upon fljcn; to give this guarantee. 

Should ti'.cre be ar.y dllhciilly started to the 
suggestions he had j)roposed, there was another 
mode enualiy as desirable, and perhaps less ob- 
jectionable. The idea was contained in one of 
the resolutions read to the Court this day, which 
v.as to allow a guarantee fund to begin to accu- 
miiiutc wljcnever the debt of the Company 
should amount to .£'10,000,000. A plan, the 
excel ieiice of whicli he had no doubt cf, because 
experience had proved its cHieacy. It would be 
most desirable to sufl'er tliis fund to accumulate, 
not onlv as it would afford additional security to 
the stock proprietors, but as to th.e effect it 
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would have upon the public opinion. The ex- 
cellence of this principle was strongly manifest- 
ed during the paroxisms of the French revolu- 
tion, when notwithstanding all the shocks and 
violences of the times, the stockholder was per- 
fectly secure and confident of the safety of the 
capital in India. Under every consideration, it 
became the Court to persist in some proposition 
this kind, when he considered what danger 
and risk the stockholder had to encounter ; and 
above all, the number of families, widow's, and 
orphans, whose existence depended upon the se- 
curity of the Company’s means. Better, there- 
fore, nou> to establisli such security, than loait for 
fottr or Jive years heave, when they would be 
less likely to succeed in their application, and 
when the evil anticipated would perhaps have 
already arrived at an unconquerable height. 
Sure be was, that without such a guarantee, 
though they might keep off ruin, perliaps, for 
four or five years, it would ultimately come upon 
them^ when they Avere unable to arrest it. He 
confessed that he had felt much anxiety u}X)n 
this subject ; and though there might be some 
difficulties started in Parliament, yet he hoped 
that the hill in committee would be so modified 
as to secure so equitable a provision for the pro- 
tection of the Proprietary. 
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After having thrown out these few observa-. 
tions, he should now forbear going further at 
length into the subject until the bill should be 
in a more perfect shape. He should hope that 
the Court of Directors would listen to this sug- 
gestion, when they considered how much the 
happiness and the comfort of many hundred per- 
sons depended upon a due consideration of this 
subject. Doubtless, an alteration in this bill to. 
the effect suggested would make it more equita- 
ble, and conduce more to the establishment and 
solidity of the British empire in the East. No 
man felt more anxious than he did for the inte- 
rests and the welfare of the Proprietory ; and 
whatever consideration of a disinterested nature 
might induce the Company to sacrifice much of 
their own interests, there was no principle of 
morality or of policy could call upon the Com- 
pany to sacrifice the interests of the Proprietor}/ ^ 
for feelings of that kind. 

After apologising to the Court for trespassing 
too long upon their time, he concluded by claim- 
ing the privilege of delivering his sentiments 
more at large, wlnm tlie bill came, in a perfect 
state, under the consideration of the Court. 

Sir Hugh Inglis and Mr. Hume rose together ; 
but the latter yielded th^^^reccdence — and Sir 
Hugh Inglis proceeded. He said he would not 
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trouble the Proprietors at any length on the 
sent ocx’asion. -The object of his rising was to 
ascertain dearly what the question was before 
the Ourt, if any question there was under con- 
sideration. lie understood the motion proposed 
by the hon. Proprietor was to jwstponc the fur- 
tlier consideration of this question till Saturday 
next. If that question was really before the 
Court, certainly he should be for siqiporting it : 
but he would not stop there. Before the ('oiirt 
Came to a decision U|K>n this great and irnjiortaut 
question, he w'ouldwish them to wait till the 
bill had gone through a Committee of the Ilou>e 
of Commons, which he understood was intended 
il should do on Monday ; but he apprehended 
lhat a bill of that importance could not be sup- 
posed likely to go thiough the Committee in (»nc 
day: therefore, when the Court should meet on 
Saturday, it would he for their consideration to 
adjourn the debate on their ultimate decision till 
such time as it should be likely that the blanks 
of the bill would be filled up. When the hill 
should come out of the Committee and all 
measures of importance ‘Contained therein should 
be adjusted, the regular course, he understood, 
upon questions of such importance, was, for the 
Committee to report *tlbc bill,' and then for the 
Hmise to recommit it ajjain for fhrtlier discussion. 
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Wl»en the bill should come out of theCortimitteei - 
ifl thej^V^f instance, and during the interval be- 
tween that period and its recommitment, it would 
be open to the observations and animadversions,' 
if such were found necessary, of this Court. 
H is learned and lionourable friend who had just 
sat down, had, he confessed, taken so complete 
a view of the subject, that he had almost, he 
ihooght, left little to say in the debate on Satur- 
day; but w'hcn the bill came out of the House 
of Co.i.mons tlieo" would be a very froilful field 
of ociaipation for his luminoiis ialcuts; and ti.en 
sl> )uld hope that the observations to be made 
y i>eullenien before lije bar, and gentlemen be- 
•Mid it, would lead to an useful result. It could 
;ot he expected that, at this moment, he should 
:.;tve an opinion as to wlicther the Company 
on;^ht to keep the China trade upon the terms 
proposed, because the Court isad onlv a bare pro- 
position before them; and it was or ly when the 
blarls in the bill were filled up, that the 
C art would be able to come to a sound deciu 
siov'. , 

He agreed witif the hon. and learned -gentle- 
mail, that it tvor.ld be unwise on the part; ot the 
Coptpaiiy to ac(;ept a measure with restriction* 
and with dc'cctstbat would completely defeat the 
purpose MUended; But he hoped that the BM 

M 
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come out of tlic Committee with such 
amendments and alterations as would iuduce the 
Company to accede to it. Tlicre were various rea- 
sons why tne Company should accept a Charter, 
if it were possible they could do it with any ad- 
vantage to tliemselves. He need not, however, 
point out to the enlightened body be was address- 
ing, nor to the hon. Ciiairinan, what were the 
motives that ought to induce them to go on, if 
it were possible to do so, with ii»y advantage to 
themseliTcs. Those reasons, perhaps, he might 
be induced to trouble the Court with on some 
future day ; but, ut present, he confessed it was 
ratlier desirable that the Court should see t!ic 
Bill, as it woxild come out of tlic House of Com- 
mons, before they ga\ e any opinion, and before 
they came to any dedsiori. 

Mr. Hume then rose. He said it was not his 
intention to have troubled the Court at all upon 
the present occasion, had it not been for some 
observations tliat bad fallen from one or two 
gentlemen in the present Court. 

They were observations, be w’as confident, 
which, if put to their candour, they would 
admit to be at least a little ill-timed ; and as far 
a? they went to calumniate gentlemen, who had 
the misfortune to dissent in opinion from them, 
upon a subject involving great opposition of seu- 
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tin'.ent on all sides : he confessed they appeared 
to him as tinjust and ungenerons as they tvere 
ill-timed. It was natural on all subjects of thSs 
kind, involving so many interests attd exciting 
so many of the prejudices of various classes eff 
men, that there should be much and, he would 
say, well grounded difference of opinion. It 
was to be expected, that each party would express 
himself in as strong language as he possibly 
could. Probabl}'' some there were who might 
express themselves with more warmth and in- 
temjierahce of manner, than propriety required; 
and he was sure, for one, that he would not 
have been pleased if this subject had been taken 
up and canvassed at the expense of candour, 'of 
liberality and temperance. But he was afraid 
that, if any where the charge of intemperantie 
and unnecessary warmth was well founded, it 
would apijcar upon inquiry that it had begun 
on the side of those present in the Court : and 
therefore, whilst each party and whilst theCouK 
itself differed in opinion from those out of 
doors upon this subject, they ought, at least, 
to make some allowance for' the opinions of 
those who, from their high situations and re- 
sponsible trusts, might be supposed to entertain 
some feelings of anxiety for the public interest, 
and for the advantage of the various interests c<f»n«- 

M 2 
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nected with the public service. He was, there- 
fore, »«)rry that the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman within the bar (Mr. Intpey) should nave 
thought -it necessary to avail hiniscif of tl>e 
present course of proceeding, to make so niany 
unmerited observations, and to have attacked tlie 
conduct of His Majesty’s Mmi&ters in the man- 
ner he had done. lie had staled, that the course 
of the Court’s proceeding had led to a waait of 
confidence between the two parties ; tiamcly, 
the Company and the Government. For his 
own part, he hoped that no such proceeding had 
taken place, to destroy the mutual confidence, 
that ought to subsist between those parties, ujiou 
a subject so interesting to both ; and tliat llis 
Majesty’s Ministers would crilcrtain a dm- regard 
•for the welfare of the Company, and for the 
interests which the Company were chargcrl lo 
take care of. Experience had shewn, that Minis- 
ters were not blind to those considerations ; and 
therefore he did think that it was a litile too 
bard to he so severe upon them. For what did 
tho honoutable and learned gentleman say B 
He said they came forward te» Parliament, firi>t 
with one of propositions, and afterwards 
attempted to introduce others highly disadvan- 
tageous to the Comjiany. But surely, before 
they were convicted of duplicity, or before they 
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were charged witii hard epithets- used by the 
hon. gentleman, cocumon candour and common 
justice called upon the Court and the horn gen- 
tltmnn, to wait until they had ev^ery detail laid 
before them ; and then, but then or4tj, could 
they come to a fair and dis])as$iouate decision. 
How was it possible for the Court to come to a 
decision until the details were before them ? 
Common justice and common liberality dcniaud- 
ed that they sliould wait until that jicriod would 
arrive ; but, at the same time, even if the mate- 
rials upon which the hoii. gentleman’s opinion 
was founded were ostensibly before the Court, 
he should be unwilling to give his consent to 
those terms of reproach applu d to the conduct 
of those in jwwer upon this question. It was 
hard to hear it said that they bad done nothing 
for the Company, and that in this and that 
instance tliey had actually betrayed tlieir in- 
terests -and it was equally unjust and un- 
generous to say that, in the measures they had 
adopted, their sole object and wish was the 
Company’s total destruction. VVas it nothing, 
he would ask, tt> do what they had d,m<S 
to maintain ‘to the Company the entire com- 
piand of India • to allow them to retain posses- 
sion of tlieir forts, tlieir armaments, and their 
tyiihtarv establishments ? Was it nothing tq 
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secure to them a Charter for twenty years longer, 
when their opponents and eitemies were 
clamouring with violence for a Charter of only 
ten, or perhaps fewx'r years ? Was it nothing to 
secure to them the China trade, without any 
competition ; at least in all the valuable articles 
of commerce. For his j)art, he would say that 
they had done a great deal for the Company ; 
and in taking care of their interests in the man- 
ner they had done, they had gone a great way 
towards placing them in the possession of all 
their most important privileges. Little, there- 
fore, did they deserve, in his opinion, those 
reproaches in return for the liberality the Com- 
pany had experienced at their bands. From all 
that had passed, he w'ould ask the Court whether 
they had any reason to believe, two months since, 
that they would have obtained such liberal terms 
as those that were now tendered to them ? For 
his own part, he did not expect so favourable a 
result ; and this result was owing to those very 
Ministers who were now reproached for not 
having done more. He was persuaded, tiiat in 
the course of conduct adopted loy Ministers, they 
were actuated by a due regard, not only for the 
interests of the Company, but for the nation in 
general. 'Had they acted otherwise, was itto Fe 
said that they wquld not have sacrificed any 
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interests whatever. The fact- wasj 'that public 
necessity and the urgency of the times, placed 
them in a situation of being obliged to do that 
which, however inconsi^ent with individual 
interests, was necessary to the general welfare. 
He was persuaded that every candid and liberal 
mind would do justice to the motives of His 
Majesty's Ministers, and acquit them of any 
intention inconsistent with the welfare of the 
Company, and a due regard to the necessities 
of the public: be was sorry, therefore, that 
this Court should still continue that system of 
intcn)j»erance which, he must say, had begun 
with them ; and he was much more so, when he 
heard his honourable and learned friend near 
liini (Mr. Jackson) assail the House of Commons 
generally, for the conduct and expressions of 
one or two individuals of that honourable House. 
Really, as I'ar as his experience and knowledge of 
that House went, he was led to tiiink that those 
reproaches were unjust, and that the imputations 
cast upon their conduct were not consistent: 
with the experience every’ impartial observer 
must have had daring the^c proceedings: and 
lie could ' ixot*help saying that it was even unjust 
to suppose that this vvas a contest between the 
ftlouse.of Commons and the East-ladia Company, 
The fact ‘was, whatever niight be said to tli^ 
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ctantrary, it was a contest between the Puhlk and 
i the Comfmii/. I he oifences of the public, if 
such they were, ought not to be charged opoti 
the House of Commons. The ititemjjcraie Ian* 
guage or the inconsiderate zeal of a body of 
people, perhaps not having a very clear idea of 
iheir oion interests, were not to be made matter 
of conjplaint against a House of Parliament 
composed of men of superior talents, and 
incapahle of resorting to those acts, which, in tlm 
under.standii)g of every uell regulated mind, 
must in the end fall neglected and despised. 

At the same time, he must say tliat it was a 
little too hard to couple the assertions of one oi* 
two honourable noblemen or gentlemen with the 
general character and conduct of the whole 
House of Commons. He had too high an opi<- 
nian of that assembly to think that they would 
be guided by any measures, but what appeared 
to them equally beneficial to the interests of the 
Company anti tlic public ; he would therefore 
prcsvtme to suggest, that it would be more decor 
rous and ino.c consistent with the general cha- 
racter of this Cquyt:, if hon.* gtmtlcmen wei'e to 
withhold all cssertions and statemdits res|}ectipg 
any language that may have fallen fiom hop, 
jpaqmbers of that house on tliat subject. 

He was cxtrcnH’ly hajipy to have (las op]^.* 
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of noticing what had fallen from an hon. 
-gerttleman, upon a point which he'^Mr. Hume) 
had, on a former occasion, troubled the Court. 
Though that hon. gentleman had not, as he 
^Mr. Hume) humbly conctived, brought the 
real state and merits of the case before the Court, 
yet he acknowledged that he had called the 
attention of the Court to his (Mr. Hume’s) opi- 
nion, in which he was happy to find that hon. 
gentleman now concurred, upon a jK>int he had 
brought under tlje consideration of the Court on 
a Jonner occasion, and which they would find 
recorded in tlw rejjort of the first day of these 
proceedings. On that occasion he took notice, 
that when the matter was considered, it would 
be acknowledged that the public would support 
bis Majesty’s Ministers in carrying into execution 
the measures they had proposed ; and it would 
be recollected, that he had stated specifically and 
in every possible mode, as would be found upon 
the record of the Court’s proceedings, that he 
wished the Court of Directors should hare an" 
view what his hon. friend had now brought 
before the Court,* but in Whidi "he. unfortu- 
nately, Was not happy enough to obthirt the 
concurrence of the Coutt. It was certainly a 
subject he had felt much at hearty and he «'as 
tfed'tmore -happy tlKit it should be brought ubder 

N 
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the consiilcration of the Court under such cir- 
cumstances, when he recollected with what cold- 
ness it was received when he had the honour of 
mentioning it on that occasion, that he wished 
most ardently that a guarantee should be de- 
manded from the Government. He wished tliat 
the Court of Directors should d^’clare that such 
and such were the opinions of tiic Court, if they 
carried their proceedings into ellect. Experience 
had taught tliem, that they ought to ho firm in 
their demand upon the suiijoct ; and he trusted 
they would turn that expcrie^c to an useful 
account, lie would now declare, for his own 
part, without hesiUtion, and he trusted the Court 
would come to an unanimous opinion upon the 
subject with him, that if such proceedings and 
changes as were proposed in the East-India Com- 
pany’s establishmouts took place, it would be 
impossible for the Company to carry on their 
political functions without such guarantee. If 
tlie Court of Directors, and if the East-lndia 
Company in general, understood their own intetr 
csts and meant seriously to consider them— 
which he was persuaded they 'wished to do, — ho 
would venture to submit to this Court, whether 
they ought not to call on his Majesty’s Ministers 
and say to them — “ If you are determined to 
5^ insist upon possessing the tradeto India, and 
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“ if you insist upon possessing tlie trade of 
“ China, to a certain degree, give us some gua- 
“ rantee for our security against the consequences 
of such privations/’ This was a step which 
ought not to be postponed : it ought to be taken 
in the very beginning, vvlien the causes arose 
which were to produce such important effects. 
Let the Court tell His Majesty’s Ministers this— • 
We are entrusted with all the functions of an 
expensive government ; w'e are about to be de- 
“ prived of those commercial advantages which 
“ have hitherto enabled us to sujij)ort tliat 
“ expensive government : now is the time for us 
to look into the jjrospective state of our 
“ finances — not what they may be in a year or 
two, but to those millions of defalcation we 
“ may he subject to, in a more advanced state 
of our government: it is fitting, therefore, that 
we should have some security— some guarantee 
“ for ourselves.” 

What had the Company to look to, in order 
to support them in the undertaking in which 
they were about ^to embark ? From whence 
were the meqns to come wHi'dh' were to support 
them in their government ; for they were 
parting with those very means necessarily requi- 
site from them to act? They had declared un- 
equivocally, that their commerce was reduced; 
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therefore,. assuminjf that they had no commerce 
to India, which they did assert — but which, at 
best, was mere matter of opinion ; — but takin;; 
the ])rincij)le they had laid down, namely, that 
if they had no commerce they should be unable 
to carry the great operations of that body into 
effect, and that their commerce was actually 
reduced ; surely then it was but fair, that they 
should look to those persons in (iovernment who 
deprived them of the means by which they 
expected to be able to carry on tlicir political 
functions. They should have called upon His 
Alajesty’s Ministers to give them lhat guarantee, 
which would enable them to answer those de- 
mands which must inevitably be made upon 
them. On every score of justice and reason 
they had claims upon His Majesty’s (iovernment 
for lhat sort of guarantee. I’hey should have 
called upon them to guarantee those resouivcs 
which had hitherto been applicable to the pay- 
ment of expenses for maintaining the national 
•greatness. Jf they had done this, tliey would 
not hitherto have experienced so much difficulty 
and embarrassment in the management of their 
affairs. Their cAvn interests and tlie interests of 
-tlio^Proprittary, of whom they were the trustees, 
respHired that they should now adopt such pro- 
ings as would guard them against the con-^ 
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tingencies of so important' an undertaking. 
Happy was lie to find that his learned friend 
concurred with him upon this point ; although 
sometimes he had the misfortune to differ irre- 
concileably from his learned friend in some of 
his positions ; happy was he that that hon. 
gentleman saw this proposition in the same light; 
and he hoped that, before long, he should see 
those necessary securities for the Company’s 
means, ' become a portion of the bill before 
Parliament ; — means which were as essential 
and important to the Court of Projirictors, as 
they were to the Proprietors of India stock at 
large. Was it to be said in England, that a body 
of men, united, as they had been, for a number 
of years, embarking with chearfulness and ala- 
crity their capital, not simply to establish the 
}K)sse»sion ot so many imlhons of acres of land, 
but to civilize and govern 60 , 000,000 of people 
in India — was it to be said that such a body of 
men, after so many important services, were to be 
left insecure in the payment of their dividends:;? 
Were they to have no hope of having their 
capital restored. By means defined and cleared of 
all uncertainty ? Were they 'to be deprived of 
.those hopes of security, which every man, in every 
-sitviation of life, had a right to claim and expect 
for the safeguard of his property ? Why, then. 
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deny that to the Proprietary of India slock 
which would not be, refused to the meanest indi- 
vidual in the state ? He was happy, therefore, 
that this had been suggested by his hon. friend; 
and he was more convinced now tljan ener of 
the obvious necessity of that security ; and he 
should be ever happy to support any proposition 
for its attainment. 

Now, as to the mode of the Court’s pro- 
ceeding, he vvouid beg leave to say a few words. 
He could not agree with the hon. and learned! 
gentleman behind the bar (Mr. Impey), that in 
no stage of the proceedings had His Majesty’s 
Ministers shewn a disposition to hear advice or 
attend to the suggestions of this Court. On 
the contrary, their very first proposition was, in 
a word — “ in consequence of the communica- 
" tions made to them.” Tliis very declaration 
was conclusive, that it was in consideration of 
the suggesticijs on both sides, that they had voinc 
to that resolution, which they thought best 
talculatcd to promote the interests of the Com- 
pany and the country in general. The Court 
had the testirpony of the hon. Chairman him- 
self, in whose declaration he (Mr. Hume) per- 
fectly concurred, that His’ Majesty’s Ministers 
had yielded a great many points that they had 
not before meant to concede to the Company ; 
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that they had altered many of the resolutions 
they had first proposed to introduce into the 
bill, with respect to the rcguladons for the con- 
duct of the Company : he should wait, there- 
fore, with anxious expectation, for the result ujwn 
the great point he alluded to ; and he was sure 
that, if the hon. Chairman thought there would 
be any advantage arising from the mitigation of 
any of the provisions of tlie bill, he should 
think no possible danger could result from mak- 
ing the experiment. It should be recollected, 
that if Ilis Majesty’s Ministers had hiiherto 
attended to suggestion and advice, it was not 
thence to be concluded, that if the Court con- 
ducted themselves temperately and moderately, 
any further suggestion would not be attend- 
ed to by His Majesty’s Ministers. For his 
own part, he did hope and trust that they would 
attend to that suggestion, and give it every pos- 
sible weight and eflect in their power. 

ft would be unnecessary for him, after having 
said so hmeh upon this subject, to trespass far- 
ther upon the time of the Court ; he should 
therefore content b.imself, for the present, with 
expressing hiS anxiety to i.re the blanks in the 
bill filled up. Bui he could not conclude with- 
out expressing his conviction, that if Ilis Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers coulJ be induced to adopt the 
suggestion alluded to by his hon. and learned 
friend, the bill, with a little alteration, would in 
his judgment be unexceptionable. He con- 
cluded by giving his vote for the proposal that 
the Court should meet on Saturday next, for the 
purpose of fufther debating the merits of the 
bill. 

The CJuiinmn, for the sake of order, requested 
to know whether the motion for adjourning the 
Court till Saturday was seconded by any gentle- 
man ? 

Mr. Davies- said he would withdraw his motion, 
and would second the motion made for the 
Court meeting again on Saturday. 

The Chairman begged to suggest to the Court 
that they were to have a quarterly meeting on the 
morrow } but he conceived that it was now only 
proposed to adjourn the debate on lias subject 
to Saturday. 

The question was then put, ‘Hhat the Court 
** do adjourn this debate till Saturday next,” 
which was carried unanimously. 

Adjourned, 
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SATURDAY, J««c 26 M, 1813. 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 
read, the C/mirman, {Robert Thorntan, Esq. 
M. P.) said, he had to acquaint the Court, assem- 
bled on that day, that they were met to take into 
farther consideration papers laid before them on 
the 22nd instant, of which gentlemen were al- 
ready in possession. 

Bye-Laws. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to be permitted to state 
what he considered a gross abuse. He was pre- 
sent, on the preceding day, when seven gentle- 
men were appointed to inspect the existing Bye- 
Laws of the Company and to form new ones. 
Now it should be recollected, that this Com- 
mittee for the itispection of the Bye-Laws form- 
ed the bar between the Proprietors and the East- 
India Directors. It was their duty to prevent 
the Directors from invading the rights and privi- 
leges of the Proprietors ; and such beiqg the 
case, he would ask, was it fit or proper that 
these seven gentlemen should be elected when 
only six Proprietors were present. Without 
meaning to cast any reflection on those gentle- 

o 
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men, be would merely observe, that if such a 
practice were passed over unnoticed, the Directors 
miglit send seven creatures of their own into the 
Court, to do whatever they pleased. An Act of 
Parliament could not be passed into a law, if 
there were but six or eight members present 
of the House of Commons unless forty mem- 
bers were present it could not become the law of 
the land. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that the hon. gentleman 
was quite oat of order : he had introduced a sub- 
ject which they were not called on to discuss. 
'I’hey were met there to consider the bill now 
pending in the House of Commons — and he 
submitted whether the proceeding of the hon. 
gentleman was not quite extraneous. It was 
•unnecessarily taking up the time of the Court, 
which was extremely precious, particularly on 
that day, when many gentlemen, who resided 
in the country, had been obliged to come into 
town; and, tliercfore, he thought they had bet- 
ter proceed at once with the subject which they 
were s]>ecially met to discuss, tlien to enter on 
an cxaminidion of the Bye- Caws. The gentle- 
men alluded to by the bon. Proprietor were 
sheeted. by a General Court, and he could ‘not coit- 
ceiyej cm what grounds he could found any proper 
•'•"""tion. 
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Mr. iMwndes said, he knew not how he 
could be accused of having transgressed the 
bounds of order, when the Clerk had read as part 
of the proceedings of the last Court, that seven 
gentlemen had been elected for the purpose of 
inspecting the Bye-Laws. 

The Chairman said, that the hon. gentleman 
had made the same objection on the preceding 
day, when there certainly was not a full Court of 
Proprietors. He was very sorry that it had so 
happened, but the Court w'as not numerously 
attended, when those gentlemen were appointed 
to examine the Bye-Laws. The Court of Di- 
rectors, however, were not answerable for that. 
The basiness at present before the Court, which 
was of so much importance to the Companv, he 
hoped vrould be irovv proceeded in, and that no 
farther disorder w'ould be manifested, by entering 
on the discussion of a subject which was not 
regularly under their consideration. 

Mr. l^umdcs said, he had no other way of 
stating his sentiments before the Proprietors, 
and of appealing to them, whether such a pro- 
ceeding should be permitted. Why, he would 
ask, had not the intention of electing these 
seven ge’ntlemen been inserted in the advertise- 
ment, by which they were called together to 
hear the amount of their dividend declared ? 


o a 
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The. Proprietors would then have had an oppor- 
■tuhitjr of considering whether these seven pen- 
^ns vs^ere fit to form a Committee for the ex- 
amination of th^' Bye-Laws. They had an 
example in the proceedings of the Legislature, 
that business should not be dispatched in so thin 
a Court. 

Mr. Tmpe^ appealed to the good sense of the 
hon. Proprietor, and be certainly possessed 
good sense, whether he would go into a minute 
investigation of the Company’s Bye-Laws, when 
the'Court were actually met for the purpose of 
considering, whether they should any logjier 
exist as a body. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that in order to exist 
as a great Company, they ought to respect them- 
selves ; and when persons were thus elected to 
an important duty, in a Court consisting of six 
Proprietors,' it gave tiieir enemies an opportu- 
nity of saying, that they did not attend to their 
internal interests as they ought to do. 

iSlr. Hume said, it was desirable to know 
whether rherc was ariy Bye-Law of that Court, 
by which they were restricted from proceeding 
with .business^ unless a certain number of mem- 
biers- were present ? If no such law ‘existed, 
whidi he believed was the case, the hon. Pro- 
j^rietor was out of order in noticing the subject 
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as he had done. He ought simply, to-haye given 
a notice, tl>at, at a future Coui^t, he would 
submit a motion relative to 4he irri^ularity 
which he conceived to have taken place. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that, in conformity with 
the opinion of the hon. gentlemen, he would 
then give notice, that, on some future occasion, 
be would bring the question under the consi- 
deration of the Court. 

East-India Bill. 

Mr. Jackson said, that, at the last meeting 
of Proprietors, the hon. Chairman had taken 
occasion to remind them of the solemn circum- 
stances under which they were met. If any 
intervening circumstances could add to that 
solemnity, these circumstances had taken place 
since that period ; and, as an hon. Proprietor, 
(Mr. Impey) who spoke to order, had observed, 
they were no longer called upon to inquire into 
the observance or abrogation of any given law, 
they had now to decide on the question of their 
existence. He would assure the Court, that it 
had never happened to him to address them 
under circumstances of more commanding im- 

O 

portanefe, or with feelings of mpre acute sensi- 
bility ; for, though he was not a person of 
jiuthority amongst them, yet he did feel, an4 
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he should be extremely culpable if he did not 
feel, that many of them had honoured him 
with their confidence : and to those indi* 
viduals, as well as to the great body of the 
Proprietors, he felt deeply responsible for every 
word of advice which he had at any time of* 
fered to them. If it were not superfluous in 
him, whose principles were so generally known, 
to speak of personal motives and private ob- 
jects, he should, at that moment, make the 
most solemn appeal to the Court : he should 
state to them, that, as far as he could judge of 
his own heart, it had not a single bias. He ac- 
knowledged no other object, but to deliver to 
his co-j)roprictors the best advice — to point out 
to them the course which, was safest, both for 
tlieir interest and that of the public, with which 
they were so nearly iilentificd. (Jp}dause.) 

On this day they were summoned to make ob- 
servations on the India hill, as far as itapj)eared 
to tl;em ; and though he wished that those ob- 
vations sliould be made witli all temperance— 
though lic considered this as a stage of the busi- 
ness, when all passion should *t>e laid aside, and 
when reason alone should operate and bear the 
sway - yet he was desirous that a complete in-* 
vestigation of the subject should take place ; 
divested, as far as the circumstances would allow. 
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of all warmth of expression, and evincing no 
heat of feeling, beyond what the case might real- 
ly justify and require. He knew that he was 
addressing persons, who would act fairly up to 
their own interests, while they did not neglect 
those of the public ; for they had always consi- 
dered that an union of interests existed between 
them ; he should, therefore, very shortly offer 
his ideas on the bill : and he would also examine 
the situation of the Company, as they stood 
subsequently to the ntjgociation, and previous to 
the bringing in of the bill; the situation in 
which they would be placed if the bill were 
passed into a law ; and finally, their situation if 
they should think it necessary to decline the bill 
altogether. These were three situations of the 
highest interest to that Court. Incid«itally, they 
might enquire, what were the best means of 
forming a judgment on the terms proposed to 
them ; and they certainly ought to call on the 
directors, before the blanks were filled up, to 
pronounce their fair sentiments on the ques- 
tion — not by w’ay of resolution, but seriatim^ 
and distinctly, — hc'forc they agreed to the mea- 
sure proposeef to them. Such solemnity of pro- 
ceeding,* he thought, was peculiarly called for, 
if it were true, of which he had no doubt, that 
the fate of sixty millions of j)ersous depended 
on their final decision. 
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Their situation, before the bill was brought in, 
was precisely this : — The noble Lord who con- 
ducted the negociation said, “ there must be a 
much more enlarged and liberal extension of 
the trade to the private merchant.” This prin- 
ciple he stated to be “ a sine qua non and he 
declared, ‘5 if the Company did not allow pri- 
vate traders, and private shipping, to proceed 
“ to India, he would not treat with them,” 
This was agreed to ; the Company understand- 
ing that these ships were to sail from the port 
of London only. As the negociation proceeded* 
however, Ministers seemed to think, that this 
was too narrow a construction of the principle ; 
and they contended, “ that private ships should 
“ have leave to proceed, not merely from the 
“ port of London but also from the Out-ports.” 
The Directors felt all the alarm that such a pro- 
position was calculated to inspire. They stated, 
and they were fully borne out by the evidence, 
“ that if such an extension were allowed, it 
“ would inevitably lead to so indiscriminate an 
‘‘ intercourse with India, as would greatly en- 
“ danger the British territories there.” Hert 
it was that the Directors made their stand; 
and it would be no unprohtable employment 
of the time of the Court, if he stated, though 
briedy, the terms in which they made 
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diat stand. Having declared **- 4tiat the loss of 
the monopoly would tuin the Gompaniy>” they 
entered into a discussion with Lord Melville; at 
that time having only in their view, “ the danger 
“ of indiscriminate exports,” not a word having 
then bfeen said as to “ a general import tra<lc.” 
At that periodj when the Directors felt no appre- 
hension on tlie latter point, because they knew 
of nothing but this “ extension of the export 
“ trade to the Outports,” they thus expressed 
themselves “ We desire, on the part of the 
“ GotiVt of Directors, distinctly, and in the face of 
“ the country, to state this opinion (an opinion,' 
it should he observed, not advanced without a 
conviction of its truth, to serve a ])articular jjur- 
posc, but tire solemn result of such knowledge 
and experience as tlie Court possessed) “ that the 
“ proposed innovation would lead to the destruc* 
“ tion of the India trade, of the eslablish- 
“ ments and shipping of the Company, and 
“ firtaHy leave the China monopoly so open 
**'to the sjrecnlations of illicit traders, as must 
“ deeasion its fate; and with it the whole fa- 
‘1^'brick of fh§ Company, and tliw ithmense re- 
venue which is now so' easily chlfecttiddbrougli 
tncdiutn, fer -tfte' benefit of ' fho State.” 
ft tiras^rtlic Court How tb consider, whether one 
hf tlitr feats- ‘til hs eSprd#Sbd had been .Hbtt® 
away by the present bill : it was fbl’tljem to con- 
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sider vvhether tl^ose fears had not been increased^ 
first, by the original set Qf resolutions; next, by 
the series which followed them, and lastly, by 
the bill itself, wldch transcended tliein both in 
danorr and mischief. Such as lie had stated 
tiiein, \itre the sentimenis of those deputed by 
the Court of Diicctors to conduct the ntgociation, 
cool'y and calmly pointing out llie dangers which 
thrcaiened the Company — not (as he might say 
in another place) as the advocates of that body ; 
but because they fidt and saw the misfortunes 
which must arise from the alteration ; misfor- 
tunes which, while they would utterly destroy 
the Company, must also greatly affect tiie Em- 
pire itself, and therefore they deprecated the in- 
terference of Government in so pjjrtial a manner. 
On the !Oth of April, 1812 , four days after this 
representation, Sir Hugh Inglis, then C'hairman 
of the Court of Directors, had a conversation 
with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, respecting 
the situation in which the Company would feel 
themselves placed, if the export trade were ex- 
tended to tlie Outports. On his Lordship’s stating 
that he would “ preserve the monopoly of the 
, “ tea trade, bpt that the private traders should 
clear <xut from, aud enler into, those ports where 
‘ the warehousing system existed,” Sir Hugh 
Inglis explicitly declared, that the Director^ 
“ would oppose, to the utmost;,, a measure to bang- 
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fal as this must prove to the country, and that, 
situated as he was, he should feel it lus duty to 
advise the Directors and Proprietors ter reject the 
“ proposition.” Was tliis expression made'‘Use of 
hy Sir Hugh luglis, the mere impulse [of 
the moment? Was it to ‘‘be considered as 
arising from a warmth of disposition ? Was 
it only the hasty sentiment of a tried and 
faithful serv^ant r No, it could not be thus con- 
strued. By a resolution, then on their books, 
and there was not one to be found • there 
more emphatic or more solemn, the -Court had 
concurred in those sentiments, hi the mean 
time, the Earl of Buckinghamshire had been 
requested to put his deniauds on paper. lie did 
so : the document was received on the 24th- of 
April ; it comprised all those jlHucqjies to 
which they had b"ft)re objected. On the 5th 
of May following, a Oencral Com t assembled ; 
the oj)inion of the Directors was fully, and 
abl}’, and mattfully given. Thai (ieneral Court 
agreed to n resolulion, which contained the 
following passage: The Couit cannot but 

express thi'ir apprehensions, that the facilities 
“ which will offer themselves for the siti'tl^ling of 
** tea,' w*!!! effect the ruin of llic Clihia IVade, 
and occasion the’ failure of their dividends, 
“ and the depreciation of their stock.” This 
resolution was come to in a most numerously at- 
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tended Court; after the most serious delifaeratiop, 
and aided by the advice and wisdom of the Di- 
rectors ; and that, tw, on a proposition which 
fell far sliort of what was contained in the bill 
then before the Court. That this might not be 
considered the hasty and unweighed decision of a 
General Court, let gentlemen examine whether 
those seiitinients were confirmefl by the Directors, 
they having made use of the advantages which 
time and observation afforded them, for justly 
estimating the resolution. In the December fol- 
lowing, seven months after the passing of that 
resolution, the Court of Directors, with all the 
additional materials lor forming an accurate judg- 
ment, unanimously resolved, “ that the proposition 
“ made by His Majesty’s Ministers, to permit 
“ private traittirs to proceeil to India from the out- 
“ ports, and back again, is pregnant with ruin to 
the Coii!]yany’s allairs, and ,the Directors c.mnot, 
“ consistently witli the duty they owe their con- 
“ stituents, recotninend its adoption.” Such was 
the unanimous resolution, such was the advice, 
of tiic whole body of Ciivctors — and tliey de- 
served the highest credit for coming to such a de^ 
termination ; because, in so dccdaring themselves, 
they wyre op])osing t'leir own interests— ^'interests 
of a very tran-ct miunt nature. He would not call 
it.tlie^ruiicc of (iuvenimcnt in this iiegociation, 
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but it appeared to constitute no inconsiderable 
part of its policy, that not a feather in the wing 
of tlve Directors, not a hair of the head of that 
patronage wliich belonged to them, should be 
touched ; not a particle of that power and influ- 
ence which were connected with their situations, 
should be removed. To them the patronage of 
^n immense Empire was preserved : that great 
and transcendant patronage, the possession ot 
which, each succeeding minister had stated to be 
so dangerous, if connected with the Government, 
that patronage, which each succeeding Opposition 
(while there existed in this country that which 
could be called an (^podtion) had deprecated, as 
dangerous to the constitution, if united with the 
ordinary patronage of the Government. The 
members of tliat Court were not to assume those 
principles which impelled public men, when 
they saw them act for party purposes ; they had 
no right to pursue such a course, when they saw 
tltem vacciUating and unsteady ; they ought to 
look with contempt on such conduct : and what 
were they then to think of those, who, at a for* 
nter period, were ready to cry out against a single 
particle of Indian patronage being granted to 
the Minister, but who are now halloing on 
the Government, and encouraging them to seize 
Vhe vvhole of it ; in the paltry h.ope, that a little 
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time might place that in their hands which they 
Aow called on others to vvrest from the Company! 
(Apphmse) . In places like that in which he was 
speaking, where public morals still remained pure 
and unsullied, they could not but feel surprised 
. at conduct like this — conduct proceeding from 
motives, the justice of which they neither did 
nor could perfectly comprehend. To those who 
seemed to desire that the patronage of India 
should be placed unchecked in the hands of Go*- 
vernment, he would oppose the opinions of Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Melville, and Mr. Fox; the latter of 
whom had declared, that “ if the patronage of 
“ India were placed under the influence of the mi- 
nistry, flesh and blood could not withstand it.” 
This was not the opinion of these great men 
alone ; the same sentiments was supported by 
every statesman who had ever examined the sub- 
ject. All this patronage, then, was offered to be 
left untouched in the hands of the Directors ; but 
they had the manhood, under the circumstances 
which he had before related, to come forward and 
refuse to accept of it. Tliey would not receive it, 
coupled with the Charter, which thpy considered 
as including'propositions fata! to tlio prosperity of 
the eountry~a charter, supjiortcvi by ar^ments, 
which" had no more to do with the real question, 
than' those which might be adduced in discussing 

^ v3 
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a tariff of trade at the Custom-House., The 
Directors, however, although they knew that their 
imperial patronage would be secured, declined to* 
accept the renewal of the Charter upon such terms. 
The question for the Court to consider, at present, 
was, whether or not the bill then in the hands of 
the Proprietors, did not come with'n that rule 
and fear of danger, of which the Directors 
had so emphatically advised them to keep clear. 
The Court of Directors, under the motion with 
which he should have the honour to conclude, 
would have an opportunity of entering into the 
most minute details, and of stating those reasons, 
by which they might conceive themselves justified 
in advising the. Proprietors to agree to this bill. 
They would have an opportunity of stating, why 
thfy^ or any one of them, should support a bill, 
more dangerous to, and more radically destruc- 
tive of, the interests of the Company, than any 
thing contained in the proj)-,)siiions which they 
had advised the Court to resist. 

„ He should now enter into an examination of the 
most material and particular parts of the bill. It 
.cqntaioed much insulting and degrading to a great 
Company,as they were.; itcotitained’iBftre mat|er 
of thatdfescriptipn> than ever he recollected to , hav 
seen iapplied even to a ijetty corjwration. 
as it might be to his feelings, be would, for 
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yatitage of tlie Company and of tlic public, go 
through those points, and oiler some remarks on 
them. He considered his labour well bestowed, if 
any effort or exertion of his could be serviceable 
to the country. It had been loudly asserted by 
their opponents, that this measure would greatly 
benefit the Empire at large. Those ^who were in- 
timately acquainted with East India affairs had 
fully exposed the fallacy of this opinion, if, in- 
deed, such a system were likcl}? to prove a general 
benefit, there would be strong ground for sup- 
porting it. But here there was no motive, public 
or private, which called on the Company to rush 
to their destruction. One of the first clauses of 
this bill granted a liberty to Ills Majesty’s sub- 
jects “ to proceed to the Company’s territories in 
“ India.” This permission formed one of the main 
objections which were formerly made by the 
Court of Directors against the proj)osltion of 
^Ministers. They saw that tlie destruction of our 
Indian empire was likely to be occasioned by the 
influx of adventurer.^ All those who had given 
evidence op the subject, from the venerable H.\s- 
TiNGs, dopra to the humblest servaijt of the Com- 
nanv. w^> ?^tcndcd at the bar of the Lr^isla- 
ind who astonislicd Ministers by the wis- 
h'd information of the persons whom the 

my selected to conduct their affairs— among 
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them all, there was not one of those gentlemen 
who did not express his fears for the safety of 
India, if Europeans were permitted to proceed 
there in great riumbers. 

In the Resolutions which were laid before the 
Court at a former period, it was stated, that 
persons should only be allowed to proceed to the 
principal presidencies ; but this restriction was 
entirely done away in the bill, by which it was 
enacted, “ that when and as often as any appli- 
“ cation should be made to the Court of Direc- 
tors for a license, specially authorizing any ship 
“ or vessel, engaged in any voyage authorized by 
“ tliis act to proceed to any place upon the con- 
“ tinent of Asia bet\Vcen the river Indus and the 
“ nearest part of Prince of Wales’s Island, not 
“ being one of the Company’s principal settle-, 
“ ment, the Court of Directors shall, within — — 
“ days frotf the receipt thereof, unless they shall 
think fit to comply therewith, transmit the same 
“ to tile Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
“ together with any representation which the said 
“ Court may thiak proper to make upon the sub- 
“ ject of such application : and in case the said 
Board of Gbmmissioners shall think fit to direct 
“ the s^id Court of Directors to issilb any such li- 
cense or licences, the said Court of Directors 
‘‘ shall, and are .hereby required forthwith, to 
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sue the same." With such a provision as this, 
the Court would see how vain it was for them to 
trust to any sort of restrictive proposition.— 
When such a power as this existed in the Board 
of Controul, although the Directors might refuse 
to give an individual a license, except to Fort 
William, Fort George, Bombay, and Prince of 
Wales’s Island, yet the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India might step in, and compel them 
to grant licences to any other places whatever. 
Such a provision as this could not surprise those 
who had seen the irresistible influence of party 
exerted against the Company; he would not, 
therefore, make use of any harsh words with re- 
spect to the Ministry who had granted it. But 
it was most evident, that, (with the power placed 
in the hands of the Board of Controul, for the 
tijne being, to grant licenses, permitting a trade 
to be carried on in every part of India,) it was 
impossible for the Company to exert that whole- 
some restraint over persons proceeding to that 
country, which was necessary to the well being 
of the Indian empire. Every mischief, every 
misfortune, every evil, (no’t only those which 
werepoint*^ out in the luminous, the unrivalled 
papers, drawn up by the Court of Directors, but 
those also which were stated in the evidence at 
the bars of both Houses of Parliament) would. 
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through the medium of those licens^ss, be realised 
on the shores of India. (Applause.) 

The Charter of the Company was, by the bill, 
renewed for twenty years. For his own part, en- 
cumbered as it was with unfavourable stipulations, 
he would rather it had been for only three or four 
years, at the expiration of which period, if it did 
not answer, the Company would be at liberty 
to give it up. But this extension of the Chartw, 
even under the terms mentioned in the bill, was 
completely illusory, for it was provided, “ That 
“ nothing therein contaiined shall be construed 
to extend to prevent the making, (during the 
“ further term thereby granted to the said CoUji- 
“ pany,) such further provisions, by authority 
“ of Parliament, as may from time to time be 
deemed necessary for enabling His Majesty’s 
“ subjects to carry on trade between the said 
“ United Kingdom, or any ports or places within 
the limits of the said Company’s Charter, save 
“ and except the dominions of the Emperor of 
‘‘ China^ and all ports and places without the 
" limits of the said Company’s Charter ” So 
that, though this Charter was nominally granted 
for twenty years, (and he believed Ministers 
would h[jive as soon renewed it for forty, for they 
were conscious; that, under its provisions, the 
Company would be burned out in five years-— 
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a fact which he would prove before he sat down 
—which he would so fix and establish, that no 
ingenuity should remove it) ; yet, during the 
period so specified, it was in the power of Par- 
liament, from time to time, to make such alte- 
rations in the Charter, as they might think 
proper. Why, then, what stuff and nonsense it 
was, to talk of a twenty years’ Charter, when it 
was explicitly enacted, that the Legislature might 
vary its provisions, as often as they pleased, du- 
ring the whole period ? But it was not suffi- 
cient, it seemed, that the Board of Controul 
should have the power of granting licenses, al- 
lowing persons to j)roeeed to India, to whom 
the. Directors had, in the first instance, re- 
fused their permission ; for, by another pro- 
vision in the bill, the Board of Controul may 
compel the Court of Directors to furnish the 
persons thus sent out to India, contrary to 
the judgment of that Court, “ with certificates, 
according to such forms as the said Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India should prescribe, 
signifying th.at such persons have so proceeded 
“ with the cognizance and under tlje si^ction of 
the said Court of Directors.” Thus, by this 
clause, if persons wished to go to any place upon 
the continent of Asia, between the river Indus 
and the Prince of Wales’s Island, and the Direc- 
tors thought it right to withhold their permis- 
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sioti, they must state their reasons to the Board 
of Controul for not Acceding to the request ; and 
the persons composing that board were vested 
with a power ot over-ruling the objections stated 
to them, and might not only grant the licence 
so demanded, but also order a certificate, such 
as he had before stated, to be given to the ap- 
plicant. All this the Board of Controul might 
do at their pleasure : but, as if this were hot 
enough— -as if Ministers were fearful that they 
had not power sufficient to send all the world to 
India, according to theit xfhasure — (which, by 
the way, appeared to be an equivocal expression, 
for he really believed that they were compelled, 
by the violence of clamour, to agree to many 
points in the intended charter, which by no 
means gave them pleasure)— as if the liberty of 
licensing persons to proceed to the Company’s 
territories were not extensive enough — it was 
enacted, “ that it shall and may be lawful for one 
of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
by a licence, in writing, for that purpose, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may think fit, 
“ to authform any person or persons to proceed 
” to, and reside at, any place or places, within the 
“ limit# pf the said Company’s c!;arter.” What, 
,then, became of any provision which limited 
adventurers from proceeding, unless specially 
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authorized, to any place in India, except one of 
the three presidencies ? What, then, became of 
the provision, by which, in case of misbehaviour, 
they might be sent home, — when there was here 
an express enactment, giving to the Secretary of 
State, for the time being, a power to enable in- 
dividuals, by his license and authority, to reside 
in any part of the Company’s territories which 
he thought proper ? Here there was no doubtful 
point — there was no room for argument — the 
single question which the Proprietors had to ask 
themselves was, “ ia. be (Mr. Jackson) stating 
these points truly-*ri8 such a rule to be found 
in the bill ?” The document wa.s before them 
-—those who ran might wad. A Secretary of 
State, by the clause which he had recited, was 
permitted to authorise any person to reside with- 
in the limits of the Company’s Charter, upon 
such terms and conditions as he might think fit. 
They all well knew the fears which had been 
expressed by that Court, as well as by the Court 
of Directors, in every shape and through every 
medium, as to the dangers which might be ap- 
prehended from the resort of persons to what 
were called the Eastern Seas ; an<l a great part 
of the evidence went to shew the unforfunate re- 
sult which most be produced, as sure as ever ad- 
venturers were allowed to navigate those seas. 
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It was directly Stated, and that statement carried 
convictibh along with it to every unprgudioed 
mind, that when they were permitted to proceed 
to the Eastern Archipelago, they would interfere 
with the tea trade, and that most extensive smug- 
gling concerns would be carried on, not only to 
the detriment of the Company, but to the dete- 
rioration of the public revenue. Now, such a 
loss as this could not be repaid to the country by 
any export of manufactures to these islands. A 
single ship, of 350 tons burden, would take out 
more goods than would supply the w'hole Archi- 
pelago. On thi.s subject it was asked of one of 
the gentlemen examined at the bar of the House 
of Commons, “ Soj^se persons to have a full 
“ resort into the Chinese or Eastern seas and is- 
“ liftnds, may they not get any quantity of tea th^ 
“ may be disposed to purchase, by a proper ma- 
** nagement The answer was, “ that, by a pro- 
per management, they might procure as much 
tea as they wanted, from Java and different 
parts df Batavia.” Indeed, persons who were 
concerned in illicit traffic were generally able to 
lay sudh aline bf communication as was most con- 
ducive tb th'fe object which they pUrsUed ; and 
therefore, q)ersbns ' who;^ under the ; , proposed 
charier, would be permitted to trade in those 
seas -^%lto ilad ' made voyages from thence to 
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j^ngland, and from England to the Eastern Ar*- 
chipelago — who had acquired considerable know- 
ledge of the commerce carried on in those re- 
gions — would, by their experience, be perfectly 
qualified, in a very short time, to carry on, with 
every prospect of success, an illicit traffic in tea, 
in which the greatness of the profit, and the 
comparative smallness of the risk, would very 
probably entice them to embark. In this par- 
ticular point, every person who had been exa- 
mined concurred — that, as soon as adventurers 
were admitted into the Chinese seas, an infrac- 
tion, if not a total destruction of the Com- 
pany’s trade there, would be effected. How 
futile was the argument set up in opposition to 
tliis evidence, that benefits would result from tl}e 
traffic carried on in the Chinese seas, as a great 
quantity of exports would find their way there, 
through the medium of those adventurers. Now 
the Company, in their long intercourse with the 
Eastern Archipelago, had uniformly experienced 
that a single cargo of our manufactures would 
more than supply the wants of all the inhabi- 
tants. Three hundred and fifty tons of Euro- 
pean commodities were more tWkij the whole 
population would consume ; . because.- nineteen 
twentieths of them went nearly naked. If, then, 
. there were no likelihood that an increase of ex- 
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ports would take place ; and if, on the other 
hand, this infraction of the China trade was not 
only barely possible, but highly probable, he 
would ask gentletncn to consider what the in- 
evitable consequence must be ? They might look 
to their resolutions and records for that conse- 
quence. From one end to the other of the do- 
cuments, the answer to this point was, that so 
sure as any infraction was made on the China 
trade, so sure must the Company fall. It was 
the only staff v/hich they had left to lean upon ; 
it was the only pillar by which they were sup- 
ported. If it failed, the whf>le system of t!se 
Company must fail, and then the question was, 
" Did this bill tend to produce that evil ?” They 
now came to the apropriation clause. Under the 
last charter, there wore certain modes of appro- 
priation for the territorial revenues in India, and 
the profits made by commerce at home. The 
territorial revenues were directed, first, to pur- 
poses connected with their Inciian territories in 
supporting the military and civil establishments ; 
after which expenditure, a crore of rupees, or one 
million sterling, was apj)ropriated to invest- 
ments ; and beyond that the surplus' was spe- 
cially reserved. Let the Court inquire whether 
that enactment e 1^1| continued ; and if not, whe- 
ther the Government had not assumed a power. 


It 
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with regard to their commerce, which they never 
ly^efore thought of. By the former Charter, it 
was stipulated, that a million sterling should be 
laid out in investments. To this principle Lord 
Melville had always assented. Up to the present 
moment, the system was, to purchase annually, 
to the amount of one million, the manufactures 
of India, which were regularly remitted to this 
country. By this n)eans, happiness and abun- 
dance were secured to our Indian population ; 
employment was given to immense numbers ; 
and that pr, .sperity, which had been so often the 
theme of admiration, progressively increased. By 
^is wise measure, a degree of peaceful subordi- 
nation, of regularity, order, and contentment, for 
which philosophers had in vain looked else- 
where, W'as established in onr eastern empire ; 
even Ministers themselves were at a loss for 
words by which they could appropriately eulo-r 
gize such an extension of human happiness. 
f Applause.) — Manufactures, to the ainouut he 
had stated, were annually transmitted to this 
country, in order to enable the Company to meet 
such demands as might be made upon them. 
These demands arose from loans which they bad 
been obliged to contract, for the prosecution of 
extensive wars ; money* borrowed by the Govern- 
ment abroad, forming the debt of India, for which 
bills were drawn on the Company at home, and 
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they were at that time under very lar^e accept- 
ances for demands of this nature. Now, as they 
relied soitdy for the means of paying those de- 
mands, on the Indian investments, in conjunc- 
tion with the China trade, it was the wise policy 
of Lord Melvrlle, that a million stealing should 
be ammally emplot^ed in those invcstincnts ; by 
this means the loans and debts contracted in In- 
dia were to be discharged. Such was the appro- 
priation of the territorial revenue under the- last 
Charter. The appropriation under that which 
was now proposed, not only did not give to the 
Company the million sterling for the purpose of 
investment, but it was palpably and absolutely' 
turned into other channels. He did not here 
mean to charge the Ciovernment with artifice, 
they, spoke out plainly, and their meaning could 
not be mistaken. They assumed to themselves a 
power (after affecting to give the Company the 
trade in tea, which they put in peril by the right 
they reserved of sending to the Eastern Arch ipe - 
lago, what adventurers tliey pleased, cither as to 
cliaracter or number) of restraining the amount 
which titer, CmUpanJ^ might chuse to embark in 
the China* trade. This was no forced construc- 
tion of his; the thing, as- ,hs; would immediately 
shew, spoke for itself. The first clause stated, 
that thg revenues, arising from the territorial ac- 
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qaisitions in India, slwuld hc thus applied : first, 
la maintaining forces ; secondly, in paying the 
interest of debt; tliirdl}^, in defra3’ing the ex- 
pences of establishments ; and fourtliiy, to which 
he wished particularly to call the attention of the 
Court, it was enacted, “ that the whole, or any 
“ part which might remain, of the said rents, reve- 
“ nues, and profits, after providing for the several 
ap])ropriations, and defraying the charges before 
mentioned, should be applied to the provision of 
“ the Company’s investments of goods in India, 
‘hand in remittances to China, for the provision 
“ of investments of goods there, or towards the 
liquidation of the debts of the said Company in 
India, or to sucli purposes as the said 

Court of Directors, with tlie approbfiflan (>f the 
jBo’jrd of Commhsiouei'ft for the Aifu'irs 
“ India, should, from time to time, direct.” So 
that, without naming a specific sum, as in th« 
former Charter, the Company were merely al- 
lowtd to employ part of the surplus of their 
revcnrics, irj conjunction with the Board of Con- 
trou ! ; and, ia another clause, they were re- 
strained, as to the amount which they miglit 
wish to invest, cither in the India or China 
trade. By a succeeding enactment it was pro- 
vided, that, after ihe surplus of the territorial 
levenues and home profits had been applied in 
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repayment of the capital of piiblic funds created 
for the Company, “ any further surplus that 
“ may arise sli.vll he sot apart and paid into his 
“ Majesty’s Exchequer, to he applied as Parliament 
“ shall direct, without interest to be paid to the 
“ Company for the use thereof ; but all such sums 
of money as shall be so paid in, not exceeding 
“ twelve millions sterling,sha!lbecomeag«arantee 
“ fund for the capital stock of the Company, and 
“ aiso for a dividend.” By this it apjieared, that 
the surjdus paid into the Exchequer was not to 
accumulate at compound interest, as had been 
the case under the former arrangement. That 
was the principle wliich was acted upon in the 
last Charter, and he merely made the remark 
to point out the distinction between the t^vo 
systems ; for the guarantee fund, as now about to 
be established, could only be considered as a 
bubble. He thought there was not a gentle- 
man on that siile of the bar, who would rise in 
his place, and say, if this bill remained as it 
was, that the Company could exist : and if the 
learned authority (Mr. Adam), to whose opinion' 
they all looked wiTh so much deference ; if he 
were asked, “ can the Company exist under such 
provisions r” he (Mr Jackson) was Sure, that 
learned geutlcinau would answer, with the pro- 
found and accurate judgment w hicii he Was known 
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to possess — with that high and honorable cha- 
racter which they all revered, — he, when called 
on, as probably he would be, to state his view of 
the projjosed Charter, would, he had no doubt, 
express his conviction that, if the Company 
were not bankrupts in the course of two or 
three years, such a catastrophe would not be pre- 
vented by any thing contained in the bill, but 
would be entirely owing to the mercy and for- 
bearance of Government. 

The next clause to which he would call tlieirat- 
attention was that by which it was enacted, “ That 
“ the Board of Commissioners for theAtlairs of In- 
“ dia shall, by force and virtue of this Act, bein- 
** vested with full power to suptrinlend, direct, 
“ apd control, the appropriation of any part of the 
“ territorial revenues.” For what were they 
to have this control ? Was it to be directed to 
such purposes as those which were provided for 
in the last Charter r Was it to be exercised with 
respect to the payment of armies and fleets ?— 
or for the discharge of the expenses attending 
on the military and civil departments ? Was 
this direction meant to apjdyto tlie payment of 
the East-India debt — or was it to be'made use of 
in appropriating a million sterling to tjje pur- 
cha.se of investments in that country, to pay off 
the demands in this ? No— this control was over. 
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the appropriation of any part of the territorial 
revenues to commercial purposes. Ministers 
were to determine, under these clauses, what 
the Company were to employ in investments in 
India or to embark in the China trade ; they 
had full control on these points, — they could 
direct all “ orders and instructions ” relating to 
them, “ in the same manner, and under and sub- 
“ ject to the like regulations and provisions, as if 
the said instructions referred to and concerned, 
the civil or military government or revenues of 
“ the said territories or acquisitions.” And, for 
fear the Company should fail in having a suffi- 
cient surplus — a fear which originated in the 
circumstances of the war in India, (a war so 
splendidly and so successfully carried on, not for 
their interests, but for those of the country), 
having swallowed up seventeen out of twenty parts 
of their revenue, and having consequently de- 
stroyed that surplus which would have otherwise 
existed, and obliged them, (standing as they 
did high in credit), and knowing that they would 
not have wanted commercial funds, but for that 
zeal (the effects of which many persons now be- 
gan to question) which induced tliem to part 
with tlffeir commercial capital for political 
emergencies, to raise, on their high charac- 
ter in India, those suras which were neces- 
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sary to replace the treasure they had advanced 
irt aid of Lord Wellesley’s wars — to which, 
though onerous to the Company, he was ready 
to allow the full merit that was attached to them, 
as glorious to the coantry and conducive to its 
interests. But for fear the Company should 
again fail in their s'lrplus revenue, the Goyern- 
inent now tliouglit proper, having pocketed all 
the a<Ivantages derived from the system the 
Company had adopted, to quarrel wi?h the means 
b’jf.v; ich it had been cifected. Those millions 
which the Company would have laid out in in- 
vestnjents, they had lent to the state — and, to make 
up the deficit, they were obliged to borrow money 
by way of loan*, they were obliged to give securi- 
ties forsiich sums as they stood in need of, in con- 
sequence of having appropriated their treasure to 
the service of tim country; — but now, lest the 
ComjKiny should again fail, lest they should again 
endeavour to raise money for their investments, 
on the strei’gth of tlicir unimpeached, and un- 
impeachable credit, Mijiisters a.ssumcd an autho- 
rity over that credit likewise — and they said, 
“ You shall neither make use of any part of the 
territorial revenue, nor yet shall you exert 
** your credit, except under our direction and 
cOTitrol.” For, it was expressly enacted, “ that 
“.-the Boartl of Gomntisri oners should have full 
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power and authority to superintend and control* 
all orders and instructions whatsoever, relative 
“ to the amount of appropriation of any monies 
“ arising from any loan, raised or to be raised in 
“ the East-Tndies, or of any securities, issued or 
“ to be issued, by any of the governments of the 
*' said Company, as if the said orders or instruc- 
“ tions immediately related to, and concerned, 
“ the civil or military government or revenues.” 

Under the Charter of 179^? the power of 
the Board of Control over the territorial reve- 
nues was confined to the Company’s civil and 
military government; but now, for the first time 
since the two editions of the resolutions appear- 
ed, and contrary to the conversation which was 
so lately held with his Majesty’s Ministers, in 
which they professed, that they did not mean to 
limit or to cramp the Company in their invest- 
ments, or in the sums they might please to em- 
bark in the China trade, by this change they 
completely did both. They did not specify how 
much they would permit the Company to invest 
in that trade, from which a great part of the 
assets proceeded that were necessary for the 
purchase of tea for this country. Not having 
been lattarly able to send out the bullion, which 
the Company were formerly obliged to do, to 
provide the supply ol tea for Great-Britain — by 

s 
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the policy of tl'.t'ir Government^ it was contrivefl, 
by the wisdom of those Directors^ who were 
now sought to be extinguishetl^ th.it the trade 
with China should be carried on, b} an exj'or- 
tation of the comaioditics of this coimirv, and 
by that connection w'ith India vvhicli they were 
now told ought to be given up. Yes, they 
were told to give up that trade, whicli yield- 
ed somewhere about 20,000 per annum, and 
without which the Directors had stated, over and 
over again, that the Company could iiotprncced 
for a twelvemonth — and, indeed, the control over 
that trade was completely put out of their jxiwer 
by the provisions of the bill. It now rested with 
Ministers, whether the Company should carry 
ojQithe India trade, to the amount they now did, 
oa* whether it was to be reduced one lialf or one 
quarter ; and, as if the Company were suspected 
of dissimulation, as if they were not to be 
trusted, it was further enacted, “ that the Court 
“ of Directors should, from time to time, deliver 
“ to the Board of Commissioners copies of all rai- 
“ mites, orders, resolutions and proceedings, of all 
“ Courts of Proprietors, and' of all Courts of Di- 
‘‘ rectors, within eight days alter the holding of 
*' such Courts, and also copies of all letters, aiC 
“ vicei,and dispatches, wliich should at any time or 
“ tiHtes, be received by thesaid Court of Directors^ 
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“ or any Committf^e of the Directors, from the 
“ East- 1 tidies, or fro;n any other of their settle- 
“ ments or factories, in any wise relating to, or 
“ concerning the appropriation, to any investment 
“ or other commercial purpose, of any jiart of the 
“ revenues of the said territories, or of any money 
“ arising IVom anv loan raised or to be raised in 

c> • 

the I'^ast-I ndies, or pans aforesau!, or of any se- 
“ curities issued or to he issued by any of tiic go- 
“ vere licnis of the said Company, immediately 
“ of ’ the arriv,.' and receipts tliereof.” For the 
first lime it •• i •• ed, that every resolution the 
Court came 1 •. very order whieii t!ie Company 

sent out to their territories, every guinea they ap- 
propriated to investments, was to be regularly no- 
tified to the (^-vemment. In the first place, they 
limited the sums so to be aj'projirioted ; but, lest 
any attempt should be made to csoajie their vi'ateh- 
fulncss, every step taken by the Court of Direc- 
tors must be announced to them. The next 
clause enacted, “ that no orders or iustructious 
whatever, relating to the appropriation to any 
investment, of any part of the revenues of 
“ the said territorfes in the East-ladies, shall 
“ be at any time sent to any of the governments 
“ or settiemenrs in India, by the Court of Di- 
“ rectors, until the same shall have been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of, and approved 
s 2 
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by the said Board of Commissioners.’’ So 
that, in point of fact, every shadow of free 
agency was done away by those j)rovisious. 
Now, the only other clause that he would ob- 
serve upon in this bill, was that by which the 
Government assumed to themselves a power with 
respect to the colleges here and in India. Sup- 
posing it possible that the Coin])any could go 
on under such a bill, it must at least be admitted, 
that, under the present or nnder any other form 
of government, no hope could be entertained of 
exercising their political powers advantageously, 
either to themselves or to the public, unless bold, 
decisive, disinterested retrenclimcnts, both here 
and in India, were resorted to. It followed, as 
a conclusion, that if the Coinjiany continued to 
exist under this bill, and were represented by 
such honorable men as at present enjoyed their 
confidence, they must begin to cast about, and 
make such retrenchments, us would greatly lessen 
their present ex])enditure. Now, it was a ques- 
tion, whether the college of Hertford had an- 
swered the jjnrpose for which it was intended. 
They all knew the doubls that were enter- 
tained on that subject ; and it would be well 
to enquire, vvhtither they would continue to 
luaintaip that seminary, as they were directly 
called upon to do by the bill, for a country 
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which treated them with ridicule ; which under- 
rated their services, and loaded them with con- 
tumely for their exertions. (Applause.^ By 
the clause to which he referred, the cstablish- 
“ ment of officers in the College and Military Se- 
rainary, and all appointments thereto, are to be 
“ subject to the controul and rcgulati m of the 
“ Board of Commissioners.” It was also enacted, 
“ that no person was to be appointed a writer, 
“ unless he kept his terms at the College.” From 
these provisions it was clear, that oeconomieal 
arrangements could not be made, under this bill; 
Ministers were unmerciful in the exj)ences into 
which they were goading the Company ; at the 
same time that they were bearing down the means 
by v/hich alone such establishments could be 
supported, by which alone the Company could 
discharge their functions with dignity. This 
could not but excite a suspicion, if it did not in- 
duce a perfect conviction, that they wislied to 
urge the Company on to a /e/o de se, in the hojje 
that they would then, of necessity, become 
possessed of that patronage, which, under no 
circumstances, they would dare openly to seize 
upon : but having put it out of the Company’s 
power tcfcgovern, they would then be -enabled to 
approjiriate it t() their own service. (Applause.) 
Now, he would ask, why did the Company put 
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<if»wii the College in India ? why was it irnderetl 
the mere wreck and siiade of a departed establish- 
tiient for learning? why was so splendid a Semi- 
nary overthrown? Was it not for the acknow- 
ledged purposes of oecoiiomy ? On the subject 
of the Colle;!;e, which liad been tlius reduced. 
Marquis Wellesley ''ad written one of the finest 
pieces that iiuman ingenuity erndd devise, with 
the ])ro!uu.iilest rea'^ouing, w ith the most exten- 
sive know iedge of the subject : it combined llie 
utmost purity and eloquence of language; it was 
one of the most finis ^ed pieces of composition 
that ever fei! from the nmul of man, and no 
person could peruse it without owning its au- 
thority, and heaving a sigh for t!ie extinction of 
that Seminary to wdiich it related. (Applause.) 
Head uitted, that it was wise to reduce it; it was 
prudent, he thought, to do away so extensive 
and so onerous an expenoe in India, and at the 
same time, to establish the Seminary at Hertford, 
as a cheap substitute, Tlie funds necessary to 
support the College in India, 'where professors 
were provided with splendid salaries while they 
acted, and with immense pensions when they 
retired) were of such magnitude, as would have 
ul.ia'.dcly borne down the Company. 'Jihcy had, 
thereft>re, wisely contracted the system ; but, by 
the provisions of this bill, Government were in- 
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vested with thepower of ereclingthat college, in all 
its plenitude of expenees, and charging it on the 
territorial revenue of India, by the surplus of 
which tliey were alone capa!)le of carrying on 
tiicir coiniiitrce. This was but a spt;ck in the 
genera! proceedings, whiclt rtg'.'r;le<l their oeco- 
nc.pi}' ; but the cli:wses to wiiich he had before 
refci’ed, by WiUch the account oi i..vcstnienls in 
India were to be contronled by the Bward of Comi- 
missioners,wt:re fraught wi th such pure and perfect, 
and unqualified destruction to theCon’pany, that 
nothing would fiii him with more surprize, lliaw 
that any honorable Director, who had told 
them, on a former occasion, not to agree to those 
projrositions of Government, which contained 
nothing like that enacted by the present 
when merely the import and export trades 
were the subjects of discussion, it would, in- 
decii, astonisli him, if any honourable Direc- 
tor, after having thus counselled them, should 
call for their acquiescence in the present mea- 
sure (applause)', because, that which >vas on- 
ly recommendation, on the part of the Govern- 
ment at the former ptn iod, became law to-day, un- 
der that Bill ; and those who only threw out the 
provision!^ which it contained, as matters of sug- 
gestion, in conversation, now sought to render 
them irrevocable, by. a legislative enactment. 
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■ He should not endeavour to point out to the 
Court the situation in which the Company stood, 
ttefore this bill was brought in. He admitted, 
that an implied consent was given, to allow pri- 
vate traders to proceed from the Out-ports to 
India — no where, in the whole course of the 
negotiation, was a direct consent granted to that 
proposition. The Company put it in an hypo- 
thetical manner : and it was most disingenuous 
to argue that the point had been decidedly con- 
ceded. Yet such was the argument their enemies 
adduced against them. But the fart was, as every 
gentleman must perceive who read the documents, 
that the permission thus offered was purely con- 
ditional, depending on something which the 
other party was first to accede to. The Com- 
pany merely stated to the Government, “ if you 
“ do, so and so, we will do so and so.” Yet this 
point, plain as it was, had been seized upon by 
those who opposed them in the House of, Com- 
mons, and forcibly strained to their own pur- 
poses. (Applause.) With all that playfulness of 
wit — with all that brilliancy of fancy, which 
some of those gentlemen possessed — with all that 
cutting. terseness of expression which delighted 
Others— (although, he confessed, he vary rarely 
aaw any point in their observations, and never 
eould.perceive thfi'ir justice)~w’h\i all that face- 
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tioiis jocularity which one might expect to wit- 
ness in a society of hom %'ivans, but which, cer- 
tainly, but ill comported with the seriousness of 
the subject or the gravity of the place — those 
gentlemen triumphantly asked, “ Why can any 
“ thing be so ab'^urd tind lidiculnus as the oppo- 
“ sition of the Company, arising from the 
“ danger to be ajipreliendod from an influx of 
“ strangers to India ? How can they laise such 
“ an objection, who have already consented that 
all the private merchants should proceed to 
the dillercut ports of India? They Have al- 
ready admitted this indiscriminate intercourse, 
“ which they now affect to fear — but surely they 
“ will not pretend that it can be increased, by 
“ permitting the private trader to bring homo 
“ his cargo to any other jiort but that of Lon- 
don ?” Now the answer ijiven to this asser- 
tion by an hon. Director, whom he then saw in 
his place, was very short, but very conclusive— 

“ Shew me,” said he, “ that passage in the 
** correspondence between Government and the 
** Company in which this consent is to be 
“ found ?” T^his was bringing the question to 
issue — but no reply was hazarded on the subject. 

The Bill, however, went mflnitclyvb(^<ond an 
opening of the export and import trade; the* 
clauses ii| page 1 7> Which ho could not place be**, 

T 
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fore their eye too often, spoke for themselves. 
He should be corrected if he were wrong ; but 
hd would maintain that they effeetually restrain- 
ed, restricted, and limited the amount of those 
investments, on which they depended for the 
payment of their debt, and for the discharge of 
a great variety of demands which they were Con- 
stantly called upon to answer. Could it be sup- 
posed that Ministers (who were so deeply inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the country, to whom 
a flourishing state of tiie revenue was of so much 
importance) would do this ? — Strange as it might 
seent] it could be so ; for they explicitly said, 
andlfbe gave them a great deal of credit for their 
fAiHfk dealing, that they would introduce such 
JtlifMNUions us would effectually coutroul the 
Company. One of tlicir sales had produced a 
million of money, and enabled them to dis- 
charge, with integrity and honour, demands 
which none but a state had ever before under- 
taken to pay. Those sales were conducted on 
such a system, that the praise of the Company 
was in every man’s mouth — every man was hap- 
py to deal with them. (Jpplame.Jt But now 
it app^nid their sales were to be divided 
tunong the Out-ports j — how could tl>ey accede 
'to a principle which at once went to destroy 
"omittances? Thojso who favo)iir^d this 
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new plan said, '‘You may remit by way of bills 
“ of exchange.” The question then was, “ Hope 
“ are the Company to come by them r” Thd 
true state of the case became evident — at one 
glance the truth was perceived. I’hc plain lan- 
guage of the business was this : “ We (the Go- 
“ vernment) will order you to give your surplus 
“ territorial revenue, in cash, to these private 
adventures, to enable them to carry on their 
“ trade with India; they, in return, must give 
“ you bills of exchange for the loans thus ad- 
“ vanced by you — and these bills can be remit- 
“ ted to this country to liquidate your debts !’» 
Government assumed to themselves the complete 
controul over the surplus of territorial rcvei|tiq> 
They would portion out the sum to be appro* 
priated to investments — how much was to begiven 
to the private trader, and whether A. B C. or 
D. E. F. were to have the preference. The Com- 
pany possessed no <>ontrol whatever. Ministers 
feirly and honestly told them, that they must be 
Inade acquainted with any intended appropriation 
-of revenue ; and, if they were not pleased with 
it, they would direct the Company how they 
should act. These were the principlea, which, 
as they would cee by the minutes, were first ad- 
vanced as opinions, but had now assumed 
tlie forniof a law ; under the euactuients of wh«d», 

T 2 instead 
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iiisfead of sitting itj council in Lead^nhall-strcff^t? 
Hifey would very soon be exempted from every 
labour of that kind — they would be no longer 
called upon to legislate for tlic happiness, pros- 
perity, and wclfaie of their subjects in India. 
(Jppfause). lie had heard from the late Lord 
Melville, and the same opinion was contained in 
bis wiilings, that his great object was to make 
London the emponmn of Indian commerce — and 
Leadcnliall-strcet the great mart for it. But this 
was no longer to be permitted; the Ont-ports 
wore now’to hive th'‘ir India sales. Whether 
they would answer the purjwses of those who were 
Mtltercsted in them, be would not then inquire; 
Ittit it was clear that they would bequite sufficient 
\o disorganise those of the Comjianv, and it would 
soon become a mooted point, whetlier the latter 
should advertise any sales at all. Those who sup- 
ported this scheme did not appear to know that 
it would have any ofivet on the Company’s assets. 
I’hcy never bestowed a thouglit upon the subject. 
The innovation was conceived in the base spirit of 
rdamuur ; and it was to be elTectcd by that union 
of merchaitts and rnembersof Parliament which ex- 
isted throughout the country.. It was complained, 
that a fair trial had not been given to the private 
trader. And how was that fair trial now to be 
■’Hffixjted ? By throwing the assets of the '^lompany 

. into 
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into the hand-, of tlie private merchant, to enable 
him to carry on the Indian trade advantageow^ly 
to him‘'clf, if possible, but with certain ruin to 
them. Let the Court look a little to the sort of 
situation in which they would be placed, if they 
had the manliness and firmness to say, “ This 
is a Bill which wc cannot and will not accept.” 
If they could not with honour retreat from the 
point at which they had arrived, it would be much 
better to meet the danger boldly, and to act de- 
cidedly, than to receive that which they knew 
would be useless. It would be better thus to pro- 
ceed, than to palter with the British public, 
by consenting to accept of that which they never 
could carry intoclTect with any prospect of benefit 
either to the Company or the couutr}'. 

But let no despondency cloud our minds in the 
contemplation of such an event. For should it 
occur, we have still the proudest, the most im- 
perial corporation of our own, in spite of all the 
ellbrts of our adversaries. ( Appkiuse.) A cor- 
poration, granted to us by repeated Charters — 
confirmed by (he ^ct of 179 ^ — and- not at all al- 
Wed by this* bill 5 but, on the contrary, admit- 
ted and supported by it. (Applause). He, 
amongst* others, might have been led to suppose, 
♦hat the Act of 1784 w* of 179^ gave, them tiiat 

'cor|} 
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ooTiporate right. But it was not so. Those Acts 
0oly superadded the privilege of exclusive trade 
to tliat which they before possessed. (Applause). 
Let the Government then take away that exclusive 
right,' and let us see what we have then to do. If 
the Company acted with the spirit which had 
always characterised them ~a brighter, a more 
splendid day w'as about to break upon them. 
Let them forget the deprivation of that with the 
loss of w'hich they were threatened. Let them 
look only to that immense field of commerce of 
which they could not be bereft — a commerce in- 
finitely greater than they imagined ; in which they 
ttdght immediately embark, when they had no 
longer any hope that an equitable Charter would 
beigttanted to them. {Applause), Their country, 
led on and actuated by those turbulent spirits 
who were ever in a state of restless agitation^ 
thought proper to abandon them. But should they 
on this account deviate from that course of 
xncrral integrity, that strict rule of rectitude, 
which, under every difficulty, administered 
consolation to the mind, and enabled it to 
act with firmness ? — Certainly not^ Their only 
aim should be, to accept no unworthy com- 
promise df their rights, but to examine what 
their situation would be, under the law, and what 
it w«s in theirpower to make of \t,'^( Aihnlause.) 
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They had tenants, lands, and forts. Their teP>* 
ritories, Bombay, Bengal, St. Helena, were hot 
granted to them merely as an appendage ef ex« 
elusive trade ; these they possessed as a corpo- 
ration, established in perpetuity, under the char- 
ter of King William, to have, to hold, to enjoy, 
to make purchases, to build forts, and to garrison, 
them, together with all those splendid appends 
ages of sovereignty, which, perhaps, were geno* 
rally supposed to have beetr attached to the Act 
of 1733 } but were, in truth and in fact, insepa- 
rably connected with their exclusive rights, aa a 
corporate body. And if, to-morrow, they were 
prevented from carrying on an exclusive trhdei 
still they had it in their power to prosecute an 
extensive commerce with every part of Indian 
with every part of Africa, througliout the 
whole extent of the South Seas ; a specula- 
tion of which Lord Grenville, in a late speech, 
had spoken in the most decided terras of 
approbation. They could, as his Lordship had 
stated, explore those regions of commerce, those 
seats of bliss, to which little attention had been 
hitherto paid. ^ (Ajfq)Umse.)-—A% a greats Corpora- 
tion they possessed immuusc advaritages for car*J 
Tying on* successful commerce, adviaitages infi- 
nitely, greater than were ever before licld l.y any 
body oftiiidividuals in, the world. Still, ^bow- 
cver, he^'isbed to run a generous race, not for 
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l^ivate benefit, but for the benefit of his Country. 

Lefeus see who can fairly do the most business 
with India. We surely can absorb the greatest 
portion of commerce. We are not ignorant of 
the advantages we possess over our countrymen : 
we are a century before our rivals ; our trans- 
cendant reputation and credit are armed and de- 
fended by the consistenc}'^ and honour of our con- 
duct for more than one hundred years. - (Applause ) 
These advantages are ours, if 'we should ever be 
calied^upon to urge them in a competition with 
others.”? He would not petulantly call on the le- 
gislature to abogate the Bill which had been pro- 
po^d ; he would only ask common interest 
for the money of the Company, care being taken 
that they should not lose both their capital and 
their dividends, by an implicit obedience to the 
commands of Minist as. lie would have the 
interests of the Proprietors properly secured. 
But if that were refused, which was most just and 
reasonable, they could carry on a trade, such as 
the world never saw before, and if they then re- 
ceived 40 per cent for their money, no power 
could interfere with that profit. {5tili, however, 
he was conlent to limit their profits to comrnoA 
interest, provided that common safety end com- 
tnon security were extended to them. He was 
aware, that one of the priacipal argurnc#s urged 
against the Company was contained i/ the fol- 
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lowing interrogatory : “ Why do you not submit 
to ibis wret<Micd bill, merely fiw the purpose of 
experiment r" This was not the exact expres- 
sion, though it was something like it, which was 
made use of by very honourable men, though he 
felt himself entitled, in that place, to question the 
wisdom which • framed it. Now, let the Court 
fairly examine the point. Suppose the Company 
consented to accept the bill, and, at the expira- 
tion of four or five years, which was long enough 
for ttie experiment, they found that it would not 
answer : they might then apply to the Legisla- 
ture to have it repealed. But had gentlemen 
contemplated the consequences of this awful pro- 
position ? Had they brought it plainly before 
their understandings ? Did they not perceive, 
that, having once undertaken this charge, the 
Company would be obliged to fulfil it, unless 
they could procure an act of parliament to re- 
lieve them ; or the King, in his pleasure, shouldi 
tliink proper to assist them Now, therefore, 
while they were still free, while they were yet 
unshackled by provisions, was the time for .con- 
sideration, aryl for decision. (Applause.) If 
they, at that moment, embraced the measure, 
and afterwards approached the Legislature with 
humiliation, praying to be relieved from its pro- 
visions, jjhat would be the consequence ? Would 

u 
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n<)t t!ie answer be, " No, we will grant you no 
“ relref.' f t^s in yonr own power to reljeve your- 
selves. Yoti-^attgiveupyoUr forts and gan'isons 
“ tthat which iS termed your dead stock), and 
your live Stock (by'wlucbthe Government is 
“ carried on)j to the amount of many oaillions.” If 
they sliouklask pecuiiiaryaidfion) Parliament (and 
that very year they could not proceed without go- 
ing to Government for assistance, as if the papers 
laid before the Court were correct, the demands on 
them were considerably more than <£7j000,000, 
and the funds applicable to their payment 
amounted to only 6 *, 500 , 000 ), how would they 

be ttt.ited ? In noticing applications of this kind, 
he (lid not mean to object to an interchange of 
good offices between the Government and tlic 
Company. Government owed them money, and 
till it was paid, they must procure assistance by 
w ay of loan. But he wished the ( 'ourt to look at 
the situation in whieh they would be placed, and 
to eon^ider the treatment they would be likely to 
receive, if, after having accepted of this bill/they 
si'.ouM apply for aid to en.thle thtm to pay their 
ciivi.ic udsl Ministris would ohj^erve, that it 
was c .trenu’ly douhdid wlrether they could con- 
fcut to such ail a‘ppli<*ation, and il>ey would take 
care tliat the Patlianunt should not eousent to it. 
Would you tlien b(? pladeti at their ftet, 
your cn dil bla-^U d and gone ? Baukn pt in the 
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eyes of the public, every sentiment that could 
convey odium and reviling, would be, levelled at 
yiiu, Bs a body} who, tiKmgh possessing gteat in- 
telligence, had accepted of that which it was your 
dut}’ to have n-jected. He (Mr. Jackson,) ttiere- 
fore exhorted the Proprietors, not to agree to any 
bill, which can ied in its provisions those dangers 
that had been so ably pointed out in the official do- 
cuments of the Court, and which could only have 
the effect of putting offj for a very short period, 
that catastrophe, which firmness and decision 
might now prevent. He knew many persons, 
with a sensibility that did more honour to their 
hearts than their understandings, exclaimed, 
“ Can you think of dismissing five hundred la- 
bourers ; can you seriously determine to break 
“ down such an establishment, and thus run 
“ the risk of creating distress in private fami> 
“ lies?” Now, what was the meaning of this, 
in plain English ? Why, it was merely call- 
ing on the Company to divide their capital 
stock amongst those persons, till it was all gone — 
and 90 , in six or seven years hence, they and 
their servants^ migh*t go down together — sooner 
than suffer that laceration of feeling winch would 
be attendant on an extensive system of retrench- 
ment. 

would contend, that the orphans 
u 3 
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and Widows, who were Proprietors, had no ripfht 
to support the orphans and wi(?ows who were not 
Proprietors. — (Afplniise .) — Surely the interests 
of those persons ought to be jiroteetcd ; and be 
who would overlook them, in his anxiety to as- 
sist others, must, he conceived, he influenced by 
that new species of winning morality, nl ieh 
Was essentially different from true and genuine 
feeling. But the question was here raised, whe- 
ther this picture of private distress, this ae'cumn- 
lation of misfortune on private families, was well 
feunded? He did not hesitate to say, it was 
not ; because, if the Company’s authority was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion, still their du- 
ties must be performed by others, and thus 
private families would continue to be provided 
for. In supporting so important and extensive 
an establishment, all the functionaries at present 
engaged by the Company, must still be em- 
ployed, although by other masters. They 
would not, probably, be Such ijiasters as the 
Company were : they would not fed such affec- 
tion for those who were j>feccd under their su- 
perintendewce r they would not experience all 
that solicitude for the promotion of thoir inte- 
rests, which the Company were uniformly ad- 
mitted to have felt: but, still, however, the 
government must go oh ; and the ^mpany 
would, in that event, retain seven-eigli^s of the 
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proBts they at present derived* while they wpnld 
be released from three-fourtha of .th® 
they now incurred. This dread of carrying die* 
tress into private facnilies was stUl more fatile> 
when it was recollected, that the Company tpust 
continue to employ multitudes of persona, in 
the capacity of clerks, &c. And he was sum 
the government of the country, in the event of a 
rupture, would go hand in hand with them, in 
providing for their servants, and settling their 
affairs. For, whatever might be insinuated by 
prejudice and illiberahty, they were not in a 
state of bankruptcy t though certainly the bill 
then before the Court was calcnlated, in the 
course «f four -or Bve years, to produce such an 
event. They possessed, however; very large 
assets, though they could not, at that moment, 
avail themselves of tlictn> But, should tliey 
arrive at tliat situation, ty which he had so often 
alluded, wlien it would be necessary ibr them to 
reject the proposed Ciiarter, he hoped the 
utmost coolness and temper would be displayed! 
He would call on the Government to treat, with 
respect and attention, the fuoctionnrins of the 
Company, till the matters in dispute between 
the two parties should he brought to a conclu- 
sion ; and the assets, which, lor the sake of the 
pubiicjj ministers ought particularly to attend 
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ti^i tirere properly settled. He would wilTing^ly 
^[Tee,' "that the question between the Company 
afnd the State, with respect to what was due on 
either side, should be left to some high arbitra- 
tion, as was done in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
when Lord Godolphin decided between the 
foreign and domestic India Company, prior to 
their being united. There was not a British 
nobleman to whose arbitration he would not 
submit ; because, though their political morals 
might be liable to suspicion, yet, he had no 
doubt, there was not a country in the world, 
where a higher sense of honour, of justice, or of 
morality, resided in the breasts of its nobility, 
than in this. He would leave the task of arbi- 
tration to Lord Grenville, who opposed the 
Company ; or he would leave it to Lord Castle- 
reagh, who said, if the Company refused to 
accept the terms offered to them, it would be in 
the power of His Majesty’s Ministers to devise 
some fair and constitutional mode for governing 
India, without the assistance of those who were 
its sovereighs at present. But, in such a case, 
the Company must be remunerated for their 
property. Lord Melville stated it as a princi- 
ple of immutable justice, that, when the Com- 
pany were deprived of their authority, they 
should receive the full value of every jdiing to 
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which they could lay claim. To award what 
was due to them, under such circumstences,.lie 

^ v-* ‘ 

would be satisfied with the arbitration of any 
person whom the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, might 
notnioaie. He should be glad, if it were con- 
sistent with their high functions, that they 
should act as the arbiters themselves. He could 
name lialf-a-clozen gentlemen, on either side of 
the bar, in that Court, whose wisdom and ex- 
perience rendered them fit persons to deliver 
a sound and valid opinion in a decision of that 
kind; an opinion which must have its full effect 
with those who should be deputed to appear on 
the opposite side: therefore, let not the Com- 
pany despair ; let them not accept a Charter 
which was worse than none. He again asserted, 
that a fate awaited them, more brilliant, more 
glorious, than any they had hitherto experienced. 
— (Apylausc.) — The act of the 10th of William 
in. gave them such powers, as a corporate body, 
as, if resorted to, would infallibly exceed their 
most anxious expectations. That Act tjvas, rqr 
cognised by Oueen !:\.nne and by King George 
tlie lst, lid, and llld. The Act of 1^93 
stated, - “^that nothing therein contained should 
‘‘ bp considered as determining the cprppratioi^ 
of th/ Cumpaiiy, . ^ precluding their right 
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<» to trade, in common with His Majesty’s othei* 
** subjects, to the parts aforesaid;” those parts 
being India, Africa, America, and the South 
Seas. That trade, of wliich Lord Grenville had 
spoken in terms of the highest expectation, was, 
by the present bill, studiously cut oft’ from them. 
As they could not be allowed investments enough 
for the India trade, it was their duty, in their 
own defence, to look to other objects; for no 
good could be obtained under the bill then 
before the Court. He was persuaded, that it 
transcended, in mischief, both the first and 
second series of resolutions, and every verbal 
proposition that had been made to tliein. Being 
in itself, according to his opinion, (which cer- 
tainly was a solitary one) a most objectionable 
and ruinous measure,' he would endeavour if lie 
had the honour of succeeding in his motion, to 
prevail on the Directors to state their sentiments 
plainly and distinctly, on a subject of so much 
moment to themselves and the Company. He 
did not mean to come to any resolution, at that 
time, on the merits of the bill which, he trusted, 
Would be greatly altered ; k was^ however, his 
intention to move a resolution : 

** Resolved, that when the bill now^ pending 
** in Parliament has passed through a Com.mittee 
oi the House of Common.*:, and the blanks 
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have be^ filled up, the Directors of the 
East-India Company do call a General Court 
“ of Proprietors, on matters of the otmoet icn*" 
“ portance,; in which Court, having duly exa“ 
mined the provisions of such Bill, they will 
“ be pleased to -state their several opinions, as 
to how far they, think it, safe and. proper for 
the Company to accede to it, with security^ 
to their capital, firmness and stability to their 
dividends, and with benefit and advantage to 
*• themselvea and the country.” 

Here, however, he thought it right to state, lest 
he should he' misconceived, that he would not be 
bound by any opinions which niight be deliver- 
ed, unless he was convinced of their justice. 
As a proof that tdie Court of Proprietors ought to 
act with an independant spirit, he observed, (and, 
in making the statement, he meant not to speak 
disparagingly of the Directors of the present day, 
nor of those who presided at a former period,) 
that, if they (the Proprietors) had not overruled 
the. Directors in 1793, they must have been 
ruined. At the close of the negociatipn /or a 
Charter, in that^year* a resolution wasipfopose i 
by an hon. gentleman on the other side o| the bar, 
which some of those gentlemen, th,en sitting be- 
fore that oar, must remember ; but time had 
swept aw^ many of tl% individu§tl*<who took 

X 
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ifl share in the transaction. • The resolution to 
iwhich he alluded^ went to allow annually to 
iGovernment, the sum of ^500,000, provided 
that so much remained, alter discharging all the 
expenses to which the Company were liable ; 
Lord Melville having calculated, certainly on, 
good grounds, that a net million i)er annum 
would remain as a surplus after the Company’s 
expenditure, and he thought it was but reason- 
able that half that sum should be given to the 
state. It so happened, in the course of the ne- 
gociation on that subject, it reached his ears, that 
the resolution had been very much altered ; and 
that, instead of making the payment of this 
jC60G,000 contingent, it was changed into a 
positive stipulation. He felt that the Company 
could not possibly pa}*^ such a sum, in case of 
war, which was expected every day, the French 
revolution having then broken out. In such cir- 
cumstances, he knew they could not meet such 
a demand as a positive stipulation. He saw 
that they would either be obliged to go into the 
money market, and raise the sum they wanted, 
at an usurious interest ; or Vhey else must require 
relief from Government, who were then even 
more needy than the Comj)any. It happened, 
at that time of day, like, others, at ^ youthful 
period of , life, he. lookfd to a political i ntroduc - 
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tion as a great desideratum — to that object the 
whole energies of his mind were directed-^to 
attain that end was his study, day and night. 
He was tlien acquainted w'ith some of His Ma- 
jesty’s servants, who received him in a more 
flattering manner than, perhaps, his merit en- 
titled him to. However, he was given to under- 
stand, that whenever the Charter was concluded, 
he should receive the long-wished for political 
introduction. The moment he heard of the re- 
solution, he saw clearly, that he must either 
forego every political hope, or violate his faith. 
The latter he was determined never to do. (Ap- 
piausc). The night before the discussion of the 
resolution came on, a member of His Majesty’s 
(iovenimcnt held a conversation with him, and 
stated how desirable it would be, if he would, 
next morning, give h^s support to the resolution, 
as it then stood, binding the Company to pay 
^a00,000 per annum, v^ithout reference to any 
contingency whatever. To this pro{)osition his 
answer was, “ That he was aware nothnig was 
** so likely to dtstr'>y his fortune, as a rtfusdl ; 
but he woijjd sooner forego his interest than 
sacrifice his integrity. Mindi confidence had 
“ been placed in him by the Conijiauy, and that 
confidaice he never would betray !” II*' after- 
wards came down to thsi|||purt, and opposed the 

X 2 
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fcaOlution with all his power. A gentleman, one 
<rf the Directors, supported him (wWoh shewed, 
that ins propo<!ifion was not a light one,) and they 
succeeded in throwing out a resolution, which was 
countenanced by twenty-three Directors. I'hey 
were induced, in consequence, to renew the ne- 
gociation ; and were instructed to request of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the positive stipulation 
should be omitted in the Bill and Charter. The 
Directors consented to go to M inisters, for the 
purpose of explanation and remonstrance, but 
expressed an ojnnion that it would he in vain ; 
for Lord Melville, who was concession itself in 
every thing else, was inflexible in this. Indeed, 
so completely was this business settled, that Mr. 
Pitt took this ^ 500,000 as qiart of his budget 
for that year. But what was the conduct of Lord 
Melville on that occasion? He (Mr. Jackson) 
wished to God, Lord Buckinghamshire did not 
think it mWorthy to imitate the conduct of that 
great man. Lord Melville, when he heard the 
decision of the Court, sent down a message to 
that House, stating, “ That he would forego the 
“ intended stipulation, as it was aljvays his desire, 
‘‘ to meet the w ishes of this Court ; and he was 
perfectly willing to let the payment of the 
.s^SOOjOOO per annum depend, as at first, on a 
contingency.” The Compny paid u the first 
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year, • but they were unable to continue their 
payment in the second. There was now be^ 
tween Q and ^10,000,000 due ; but, in consfe^ 
qxience oTthat positive stipulation havin<? been 
rescinded, it was not even demandable, till every 
other obligation of the Conipany w as discharg- 
ed ; and till X 12,000,000 had accumulated as a 
guarantee fund for the stockholders. This they 
procured by a well timed opposition to the Court 
of Directors (j^pplause.) He knew it was then, 
looked u[K)n, and was censured, as a presump- 
tious action — as a head-strong rebellion, arising 
from tlie heated feelings of youth — as a proceed- 
ing that deserved reprehension instead of praise. 
Still, however dear it had cost him, he rejoiced 
in the occurrence. And, if he might be allowed, 
on so grave an occasion, to parody a line of 
poetry, lie would say : 

He saved the Company ^ but lost himself,'* 

The bon. gentleman concluded by moving the 
resolution, which he read in the course of his 
speech. 

Mr. Davies saitf, he rose for the purpose of 
seconding the motion, in every part of which he 
concurred. There were, however, in thc'oaui'-a 
of the lamed gentleman’s sj)eccb, some points ca 
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i ' it; lilTcwd from him in opinion, and ♦h(*se 
hi'.. '.ot'! iy . W'U.t rcBjiCi-t to the 

l oiit ge of Hertford, he considered it n most de- 
sitable institution, and one vrhicii oiiglit to be 
kept uj) on any terms, because it was of extreme 
importance, that men who were sent out to go- 
vern sixty millions of people, should be wise and 
enlightened. He thought they should be well 
acquainted w’ith mathematics, with natural and 
moral philosophy, and indeed with every branch 
of science which could elevate and ornament man- 
kind. He would rather persons intended for the 
government of India should be educated in a se- 
minary established like that at Hertford, than in 
of our public schools, where our youth often 
remained to the age of 15 or l6, and knew little 
else but the construction of pentameter and hexa- 
meter verses. There was another point on which 
bis opinion also varied from that of the learned 
gentleman ; — he said, that if the Company em- 
barked in an extensive trade, their capital and 
their experience would give them great advan- 
tages over their opponents from Bristol and Liver- 
pool. — Now he never considefed the Outports as 
their opponents all the Company had to dread 
vmS' from those gentlemen who were already in 
i who possessed experience, and who had 
capital, in a certain degree, to. cope wkh the 
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Company. He was the other day of opinion, 
that they ct'uld not do better tlian wait till the bill 
Jia^assed through a Committee of the House of 
jCotnmOiMuhefore they came to a decision. He 
still retained the same .sentiments, because he did 
not think that any thing which might be offered 
in that Court would make the slightest impression 
on the House of Commons. He was more dis- 
posed to rely on tlie exertions of the Direetors in 
that quarter, as they had already faithfully per- 
formed their duty there. He felt greatly indebt*- 
ed to them, and he relied with the utmost confi- 
dence on their future exertions. He had no 
doubt that they would persevere in those exer- 
tions to the last, and he thought it was the duty 
of the Court to second them in tlie most forcible 
manner. 

• Mr. Hume said, that in rising to address the 
Court at the present moment, he felbhimself very 
peculiarly situated in following the speech whibh 
they had just heard delivered by the Ici-. mcd gen- 
tleman (Mr. Jackson) ; a speech n? replete with 
eloquence and information as th?. : CJour; hah ever 
heard. It was nod his iutention to notice one 
half of the observations wliich the learned getuie-' 
man had introduced : still feeling that some of his . 
posillonl were erroneous, he should consider 
himseif/unworthy of a seat in that Court, or of 
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the character of an Ensjlishmanj if he did not dis- 
tinctly state his objections. He was the more im- 
perativelj called upon to deliver his seutiment?. 
because it as impossible not to see Court 

was carried away by the eloquence and ai-guments 
of the learned {reutlcmaii — arifumeuts which, 
though specious and ingenious, were unable to 
satisfy him. In taking this view of the subject, 
he wouldj^herefore be obliged to delay the Court 
a little longer , than he could wish ; but he uas 
.jure they would grant a patient hearing to all 
those who were disinterested, and who stated 
only, that which appeared to them conducive to 
the public good. The arguments which had been 
used against the original proposition might be 
divided into two heads; — First, that by its opera- 
tion, the j)roSts of the Company would be so 
curtailed, as to prevent them from carrying on 
their political system ; — and secondly, that their 
eaistence as a Company would be endangered by 
the free intercourre of Europeans with India. At 
an early period he had attempted to prove, that 
throwing open the trade would not produce the 
first mentioned effect, because, in fact, the India 
trade did not make a profitable return. In an- 
swer to this, it was stated by an hon. Director, in 
an able and perspicuous speech, that thpy were 
itpt to look to profits, as there was an ob- 
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ject of paramount importance, in preserving the 
India trade ; and he even admitted that on an 
^y erag e of twenty years, not more than jCl 20,000 
;peT anifunsLj^ gained by that trade. On his 
own shewing, fhe«e£»re, it was not a matter of 
consequence; but he (Mr. Hume) had at that 
time clearly proved, that there w'as an actual loss 
sustained by the Company in carrying on that 
branch of commerce, — be therefore tlmught that 
no injury could resuh to the Company ny giving 
up a portion of that, from which, for so many 
years, the^diad not derived any benefit. But 
the Court rang fromr one side to the other, on 
that occasion, with the exclamation — “ that 
the Company’s subjects in India amounted to 
sixty millions, and that they were not to be 
sacrificed for any parsimonious or trifling views.” 
He was sorry that the learned gentleman, who, 
on former occasions, had strongly alluded to 
these sixty millions of inhabitants, did not men- 
tion one of them to-day. No one adverted to 
that subject on the present occasion. The whole 
anxietyseemed to he confined to the benefits 
which Great Britain herself was likely to derive 
under the provisions of this bill. He could not 
find fault with the hon. gentleman for thus passing 
over tha I which he was unable to combat ; but he 
(Mr. Hume) undoubtedly had a right, froth' hi*' 

Y 
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silence with respect to the natives of India, to 
consider, that he supposed there was no longer 
any danger to be dreaded from the visits of the 
private merchants. They had bg^ n^broadiy 
told, that the peace of Indi».we«Iii be disturbed-— 
that the comfort and happiness of 6(), 000,000 of 
people would be completely destroyed. — And how 
was this devastation to be occasioned ? By the 
influx of adventurers from the Out-ports ; by the 
conduct of men, whose cruelty would disgrace 
itngland, because, they liad been once engaged 
in the traffick of slaves. These men were to be 
let loose in India; they were to lay waste th^ 
country, to overthrow the whole systeni of po- 
lice, subvert the Indian government, and plant, 
in its stead, nothing but anarcliy and confusion. 
These were the terrors held up to his Majesty’s 
Government, for the purpose ol' prcventir.g an 
extension of the India trade. But, when he 
stood up in that Court, he slated, (if lie could 
be heard for a moment) that those were imagin- 
ary terrors. He opposed every fact or supposed 
fact ; and, indeed, most of what had been ad- 
vanced, was of the latter dcicription, generally 
commencing with an if - — “ If so' and so takes 
“ place, what will the state of India be r — and what 
“ will become of Great-Britain when yoiik Eastern 
^‘Empire is destroyed?”— Questions of tuis kind 
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were put without mercy — but this was no longer 
tlic case. Tliat wliicli lie had before jioinlcd oiit, 
proposed by Government. 3 lioy had 
continued restriction, every regulation, 
every precaution, which was likely to repel even 
the slightest disorder. Every thing had been done 
to secure the present system of police and govern- 
ment ; every tiling had been projiosed which was 
calculated to increase the prosjicrity of India. 

The learned gentleman had found out, with con- 
siderable pains and difficulty, a few objections to 
this bill. But he should be glad to know, whe- 
ther any measure could be devised, for altering so 
extensive a system, against which no objections 
cou]»l be advanced. It was absurd even to sup- 
pose such a thing. lie could not agree with the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, in thinking that 
any suggestions thrown out in that Court would 

not lie attended to bv th.c Government. He be- 

•/ 

lieved that every fair representation would be 
listened to ; that reasonable objections would not 
be disregariled ; that no provision, which might 
be pointed out as likely to produce mischief, 
eitlier to ludi;^ or fircat- Britain, would pass un- 
noticed — (dtsnpprohation ) — at least, he hoped 
not. (si latigh) : and, therefore, every gentle- 
man whe had it in his power to state that which 
was calculated to have a detrimental eftect on 
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4he country in the present bill, ought to deliver 
,his sentiments fully, that they might be properly 
discussed. He could not think of criticisiij.g^'^ 
bill, as the learned gentleman had datte.-''^He 6S151- 
sidcred it as proposing an— «rt6’usive control over 
the affairs of India ; and, at the same time, af- 
fording facilities for supporting and carrying on a 
trade with that country. Now, what were the 
requisites necessary to follow uj) such a system 
w ith the greatest possible advantage to those inter- 
ested, and to the public r — Certainly, to give that 
fair opportunity to the private merchant which 
was granted to him by the bill, at the same 
time that <]is(>rder was prevented by proper regu- 
lations, 'I'his was the view he took of the hill ; 
and this he thought the j)roper way to consider 
it, instead of looking at it in the abstract, without 
giving credit fur those advantages which the inca- 
sure evidently lield out. Tne Court had a right 
to consider this bill in as favourable a light as any 
measure that could be framed on so extensive 
nnd intricate a subject. With respect to the 
Board of Commissioners, to whom very consider- 
able pow'ers were granted, they were a body of 
men long known in this country, and it was very 
natural that they should endeavour to procure as 
inuch controul as possible. That control had 
been found most salutary, and ought not to be 
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deviated from. At the sametime, he was free to 
say, that he thought there was rather too much 
.of it introduced into this bill . — (tlear ! hear!) 
|rtl^lloVed ti»ore was ratiicr too much. But, be- 
cause there was d'44trie exceeding on the guarded 
and safe side, ought they, therefore, rashly to refuse 
such an olfer as t'lat which was now made to them ? 

Before he ])roceeded farther; it was neces- 
sary and fair to consider the arrangement 
about to take place, in a general point of view, as 
it affected the Company, in their capacity of So- 
vereigns, as well as Merchants, carrying on the 
trade of India. Let us look to the situation of 
India — let us consider the best means of calling 
out her resources, of procuring the greatest por- 
tion of haj)piness for the inhabitants themselves, 
and of advantage for the mother country, by 
which the Eastern Empire was acquired and was 
supported. Jn this view, as Sovereigns of India, 
so far from finding fault with the legislature for 
throwing open the trade, he conceived, that they 
ought to be pleased with the alteration. Nothing 
whatever had been taken from them ; although 
permission gi^en to the private merchant to 
cfirry on the trade in common with the Company, 
on the expiration of their Charter. Now, if they 
possessed assets, ships, territories, and all that 
varielyof property which the learned gentleman hai 
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^oken of, why should their views he so restricted 
and confined, as to excite a jealousy in their 
breasts, aefainst those over w h.oui tlieir advautai^‘«f- 
were so pre-eminent r E ’joying sj,ii>!r advantage^, 
he would maintain, that, iTTpintedly ami judi- 
ciously applied under the new system, they w'ould 
be productive of greater good, than if the old 
principle still continued to be acted upon. If 
this India commerce were necessary for the exist- 
ence of the Company, and if their advantages 
over the jirivate trader w'ere so numerous and so 
commanding, why should they, for one moment, 
bring forward, as a source of general complaint 
against the bill, that clause by which the trade 
was thrown open ! As Sovereigns of India, he 
should ever contend, that the clause in (piestion, 
instead of occasioning disgust against the entire 
bill, oufiht to be considered as the best enactment 
in it. As Severoigns of that immense territory, 
it was their duty, above all others, to encourage 
ati increase of its trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures ; and such an increase could only bo 
produced by throwing oj)en the ports of India to 
the private merchant. There wa^ one point, 
which he was SOI ry the learned gentlemen had 
not at all mentioned in his speech, and to which, 
probably, most of the members of tha< Court 
t^buid be hostile— he meant the encouragement 
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of East Indian shipping. As Sovereigns of India, 
they ought to give every encouragement to the 
shipping of that country — ^tbat was the true way 
(^^^teiuling its commerce; and, on these two 
sources of pro3pv;”ity._an extensive shipping, and 
a large trade, all that a country required for the 
comfort of its inhabitants mainly depended. 

Under thcclause to which he had before alluded, 
and which seemed to him to be one of the most 
favourable in the vrhole bill, instead of the exports 
from this country amounting only to one mil- 
lion, they would, in a few years, probably double 
that sum ; and he felt confident, that they would 
continue progressi^’ely to increase. Now, if it were 
contended, tliut froin such an e.xtensiom as tliis, 
no benefit would be derived by the two countries, 
he could only sry, that such an assumption was 
cornjdetely co.;traiy to every pi-inciple he had ever 
heard laid down on commercial subjects — it was 
contrary to cxjsericnce, it was contrary to practice. 
From his conviction, that the trade to and from 
India would be increased, he felt, that the Legis- 
lature, in throwing aside those restrictions 
which formerly existed, did that for which, as 
Sovereigns, tije Company ought to return them, 
their sinccrest acltnowledgments. They had open- 
ed new cliannels of wealth and prosperity for Gi-eat 
Britain, which would be the emporium of this in* 
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creased commerce for the rest of Europe, and 
for America ; therefore he could see no reason to 
prevent them, as Sovereigns,, from doing coinplete 
justice to the commerce of tl)e^East, umler 
the powers with which -that i)ill pjx)posed to 
invest them. It appeared to him, that, as Di- 
rectors and Sovereigns of India, they ought, in 
every point of view, to pay the utmost attention 
to this extension of commerce, as the true and 
only means of carrying on their Indian govern- 
ment with energy and effect ; and if every other 
enactment in the bill gave additional facilities to 
every government in India to embark with spi- 
rit in the commerce which this new system 
would produce, it would be attended with still 
greater and more beneficial effects. by, then, 
should any persons endeavour to throw obstacles 
in tlie way of a measure which, when temperately 
investigated, though not formed to give all the ad- 
vantages which might be produced, appeared, at 
least, to proceed on that principle, the farther 
extension of whicli was only necessary to the 
mutual prosperity of all the parties engaged in 
or connected with the trade between the two 
countries. Much had been said, as to the danger 
to be apprehended from this bill, if passed into 
a law,- and many harsh epithets had been applied 
to it,, as if it degraded and dishonoured the Com- 
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pany, by the learned gentleman ; but he could 
not believe, that the learned gentleman really 
imagined that any one prm’ision of the bill was 
degrading to the East-1 ndia Company. Surely, 
the learned gentleman must know, that there 
were periods when the Company’s conimerce 
was carried on at such a loss, that if those who 
were invested with the right of control had not 
interfered (and they certainly did not act from 
base or unworthy motives, but to uphold the 
prosperity of India, and to preserve the resources 
of that country ) the most de[)lorable consequences 
must have followed. Why, then, should they 
imagine, that those who now possessed the con- 
trolling power would be actuated by any other 
principle ? Why should they harbour the idea, 
that tliey would be capable of abusing their au- 
thority, to thwart and cramp the exertions of 
the Directors. This was a suspicion .which they 
had no right to entertain ; and, in his view of 
the question, it was necessary that a wholesome 
and jiroper eoutiol should exist. In the year 
i79r, one of the Comjiany’s otliccrs in India 
borrowed mongy, at the rate of <? and 10 per cent, 
for the jHirposc of iinestments, which, when 
they were sent to this ».ountry, occasioned a very 
considerable loss, 'i’his proved lu.’v prudent it 
vras that there sliould be a controlling power. 
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The learned gentleman stated, that their last 
sales had produced of" 1,000, 000 sterling, and he 
asked, “ What would the Company do witliput 
“ itr” lint the amount of their sales was not 
the just criterion of their prosperity; that was 
only to be estimated from a general view of their 
entire commerce, balancing that which was pro- 
ductive against that which was otherwise. 

'1 hey had, indeed, before they could form a just 
conclusion, to consider many diflerent points : for 
instance, if it appeared that they were obliged to 
borrow money at a very high rate of interest, for 
the purpose ('f carrying on tlu'ir commerce, they 
could not cor.sider that a ])roof of a very 
flourishing situation. To prevent the recurrence 
of such circumstances, he, for one, was not sorry 
that the Board of Control had the power, if they 
saw any similar proceedings about to be insti- 
tuted, to check and prevent them. This being 
the real state of the case, without any conceal- 
ment or exaggeration, he could not conceive any 
reason the Company had to complain of a con- 
trol over their investments, which was formed 
for the best purj)oses. If, indeed, it could be 
supposed, tliat the Board of Commissioners 
would prevent them from dealing in productive 
articles, and, at the sauie time, permit the pri- 
vate trader to take advantage of those articles. 
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there would then be serious j^roimd for dissatisfac- 
tion; but he saw no symptoms of such adisposition. 
Nor did lie tliink that any susjiicion had ever 
entered the minds, even of those wdio were most 
hostile to the measure, tliat such would be the 
conduct of His Majesty's Ministers. 

So far from too much liberty having been 
granted by this bill to tlie private trader, he 
could point out several clauses, which were 
most disgraceful to them as Proprietors, and 
as Englishmen. From those clauses which, he 
contended, were most illiberal, it should ap- 
pear, that the period had not yet arrived, 
when the native of these realms was to be 
put upon tlic footing of the most favoured 
nations. He might proceed to a foreign land, 
and, from thence he might trade, without 
any obstacle being interposed by Great Britain, 
to every part of India. A Frenchman, a Dutch- 
man, a Dane, or a Swede, miglit avail himself 
of this permission, — he might proceed to any 
of the presidencies he pleased, and carry on 
whatsoever trade he deemed necessary, so long as 
be behaved higisclf correctly. And, should they, 
who were Englishmen, permit that cuaclineiif, 
by which, if a native of these countries set his 
foot on the shores of India, without a sjiccial 
protection, he was liable to be ordered off' that 
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moment, however inoffensive his demeanour. 
He could not remain, unless he had procured a 
license, which might be withheld, or granted, 
from mere caprice, — a feeling which, he hoped, 
did not often prevail. I'lie clause, therefore, of 
which he complained most severely, was that 
which, so far from affording unbounded liberty 
to the private trader, rendered the idea of free 
commerce, a mere farce. No person, without a 
specific license, could remain in India for an 
hour, without subjecting himsell to fine and 
imprisonment. As an Englishman, he objected 
to this clause : — he objected to it, because it did 
not allow a sufficiently extensive liberty of trade, 
lie could not conceive why Eriiish suljects 
should be denied those facilities which were en- 
joyed by the subjects of other countries ; they 
were not jjermitteil to remain at any of the pre- 
sidencies, as foreigners were, — and the conse- 
quence was, that until the ru])tnre with America 
prevented it, the capital of Eritish merchants 
was employed in carrying on almost the whole 
trade between China, India, and America. Was 
It, then, defensible, that for twenty years longer, 
such shackles should be imposed on the industry 
aiul enterprise of Englishmen ? Yet, he feared, 
iVcm the silence of gentlemen behind the bar, 
and from the stillness of those whose duty it was 
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to oppose such an exclusion, it would be passed 
in the British senate. He would enter his protest, 
as far as he was able, against such impolicy ; 
and he trusted it would be provided, that so long 
as British subjects conducted themselves with 
due decorum, they would be perniitted to re- 
main in India: for, be it remembered, the 
power of sending tliem out of that country was 
not to be connected with any provision at pre- 
sent existing in England. If an individual was 
not possessed of a license, he was taken up and 
sent away ; and, no matter what the circum- 
stances of the case were, he had no redress. A 
man was thus liable to be de|>rived both of his 
liberty and of every hope of realizing that com- 
petence, the idea of which had drawn him from 
his native country. They ought to unite, one 
and all, against such a regulation. 

Another great cause of objection was, the man- 
ner in which the licenses were to be granted by 
the Board of Controul. From this it appeared, that 
the merchants would be, in a great measure, con- 
fined to the three presidencies ; but every person 
conversant in Ipdia affairs, knew perfectly well, 
that a merchant proceeding to either Madras or 
Bombay, could not purchase one-twentieth of his 
cargo at those particular places. It was the 
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febjectof the merchant to purchase his goods as 
near as possible to the place where they were 
manufactured ; but, if he were obliged to take 
in his cargo, just as he could procure it, at any 
of the presidencies to which his license extended, 
he roust, of course, be put to a greater expense ; 
an expense produced by the carriage of many of 
the articles from distant parts to the presidency 
to which he was restricted. Therefore, they 
gave to the merchant a nominal trade fo India, 
but deprived Ifun of the facility of procuring his 
goods at the lowest possible price, by purchasing 
them at, or near to, the place of their growth. 
To remedy this, he thought permission should 
be granted to vessels, in their way to, or from 
the presidencies, to stop at any intermediate 
place, if fair, legal, and veritable cause were 
shewn for such proceeding. Liberty ought to 
be given (that the merchant should have every 
opportunity of trading profitably) for vessels to 
stop on the coast, either going up or coming down. 
As the privilege was then granted, no ship could 
load or unload, could dispose of one cargo or take 
in another, with any advantage whatever. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that to carry on a trade on 
this princ!])le, would be attended wdth the greatest 
losses; he hoped, therefore, tlsat the Directors 
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in their communications with his Majesty’* 
Ministers, would take care that such a circum- 
stance should be particularly attended to ; for, in 
his opinion, tlie etlect of that clause would be to 
delude the public into a belief, that there were 
much more extensive sources of wealth open 
to them than really existed. 

Another ohjection he had, W’as to tlie clause 
permitting Government to make alterations. The 
last Charter had the same clause. If there were 
the same reasons at that time, they had that 
power ; but h.e certainly did not think that any 
injarv could arise from a wise use of that controul 
wiiich he thought the intentions of Guvornment 
were aimed at by this interference. Ohjcctions 
he most undoubtedly bad to the Secretary of 
State having any authority to interfere in East 
India affairs. He confessed be could not see. 
how the Secretary of State could have any thing 
to do in that department, when there was a 
lioard framed expressly and specifically for the 
direction of East-India affairs. This cfeparttnent 
of the public service had nothing, surely, to do 
with the duties of the Secretary of State, w!io 
certainly had quite enough to do in his own h-gi-* 
timatc department, without saddling him with 
the necessity of acquiring information rcsj7ecting 
India; — for how could he grant a license to a man 
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without knowing the policy of India, or the ex- 
pediency of withholding or granting it, he never 
having been in India himself, 'l^his power 
would, in his opinion, niaterially interfere With 
the province of the Board of Controul. Upon 
that principle alone it ought to be rejected ; but, 
in every point of view, it was objectionable. It 
was virtually putting -the eontroul into the hands 
of one man. Besides, this authority of granting 
licences might, through the very ignorance of the 
Secretary of State upon the subject of East India 
affairs, be carried to a very unwise and a danger- 
ous extent. If this clause were to be retained, 
the authority of the Board of Controul might at 
once be abolished. Upon the impolicy of the 
thing itself, and the inexpediency of casting new 
duties upon the Secretary of State, whose time 
and attention were scarcely adequate to tlie dis- 
charge of the tasks already imposed upon him, 
he should decidedly object to the clause. If the 
Secretary of State was not able to perform his 
own duties, at present, by reason of their num- 
ber and importance, it would be hatd to expect 
of him, that his duties should be better per- 
formed by the addition of a duty, which neither 
his time nor his means of information would cna- 
to perform. 

His hon> friend had said much upon the. sub* 
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ject of the Eastern Islands. It might be recol- 
lected, that in the early part of these debates, he 
(Mr. Hume) stated his opinion pretty fully with 
respect to the trade to the Eastern Islands: and 
having made a particular enquiry respecting 
them, he had the vanity to think that he had a 
tolerably correct view of the subject. But with- 
out individual or local knowledge, the Court had 
only to look to the experience of the last twenty 
years, in ordtr to see the absolute impossibility 
of any ship going from England and passing 
through the Straits of *^tinda for the purpose of 
trading with those Islands: because the nature of 
the commerce, the temper and disposition of the 
inhabitants, the situation of the islands them- 
selHs, and above all, the danger of the navi- 
gallon, w'erc such, that he was persuadecJ no 
trader from England coula ever hope to succeed 
in his undertakings in that quarter. Bin he 
could not agree at all with his hon. friend in the 
latter part of his suggestion, that much mischief 
would ensue from the circtimstance of English- 
men being “ lei loose” upon the natives. 'I’here 
was no occasioi^td express this apprehension ; for 
every boy wlio knew the MsUai/s, knew that 
they would take care of themselves ; and all that 
he (Mr. Hume) regretted was, that the Malays 
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would have but too many facilities of destroying 
Englishmen ; and, on that ground, he thought 
tliat tlieir exclusion from the Eastern Archi])clngo 
would he a wholesome regulation : at least, it 
would be wise to confine their intercourse in that 
quarter, as much as possible, to Batavia. 

Much had been said about the I’aciiily of injuring 
the tea trade, and it w as said that a considerable 
degree of smuggling wouldfollow ; for his ow n part, 
he apprehended no danger of that sort W as it to 
be supposed, t!;at not only the risks of a voyage, 
such as that to India, but almost the certainly of 
seizure and condemnation would have no eflft'ct 
in discouraging a voyage for that purj>osc ? Let 
this question be answered. If we had a peace 
to-nsorrow, whether would it be more difficult to 
run over a boat to Ostend, and smuggle a cargo 
of lea from tlicncc to tliis country, or to smuggle 
a cargo of tea directly from the East liidia settle- 
ments ? Surely the facility of running over a boat 
to the French coast was so obvious, and the diffi- 
culty of smuggling a cargo from thence to this 
country w’as so little, that the <iuestion was at once 
answ'ercd. Why should it be supjioscd, that any 
rational being would go to the Eastern islands to 
bring tea home to England, when he would 
thereby not only endanger bis ship, but the other 
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cargoes which his ship must have on board : for it 
could seldom happen that he should have a 
cargo of tea, mereltj, to the exclusion ol other 
articles ; now shall it be said that any indivi- 
dual, for the sake of an Imudred chests of . tea, 
would risk not only the whole of the property 
in his ship, but the ship itself, and render him- 
self liable to he imprisoned and exehequered, 
when he might run over to Ostend in a boat, and 
brijig over tea to any amount to England, with- 
out half the risk ? 'I’liercfore, for his own part, 
in that point of view, he certainly saw no sort of 
danger to the (dhna trade. On the contrary, it 
would follow, that the interests of the Company 
in that part of the Eastern world, would be 
secure from all the dangers apprehended. 

He thought it scarcely necessary to say any 
thing rcs})ecting the subject of investments. If 
the Ciovernuient were to have any controul over 
the investments, he took it for granted that tliey 
would exercise that controul so as not to compel 
the East India Company to do any thing to the 
injury of tlieir interests in that respect. He was 
convinced they Vould not, though his learned 
and honourable friend said that the East India 
Company, in a former Charter, w'ere compelled, 
right or wrong, to their advantage or disUdvau- 
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tage, to take investments to the amount of oite 
, million to India. Now, however, the East India 
Company was as free as ever. If the Company 
could invest 500,000 to advantage, or if they 
could invest three tiroes £bOOfiQO, in the name 
of God let them do it ; and let them not be mis- 
led because one million, or less than a million, 
was the amount of investments to which they 
were confined before, if they could get ^300,000 
back. All that he understood by this power 
was, that if the East India Company shall 
invest goods on their own account, a statement of 
their goods so invested would be expected ; and 
if it should appear to the Board of Controul that 
they were carrying on a losing trade, he (Mr. 
Hume) would ask any man of sense and consider- 
ation, whether they ought to be permitted to go 
on ? But he was not desirous of attributir'g any 
unworthy notice to this controul. Policy, as 
well as necessity would induce the secession from 
a trade which should turn out to he ruinous ; and 
he was persuaded, that if it sliould appear that 
the Company were carrying on a losing trade, no 
rational being would object to that controul which 
went to Slop and check it : so far, therefore, from 
its being an objectionable controul, he thought 
it was a most salutary one, as well for the advan- 
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tage of the Company, as for the general interests 
of commerce in the East. 

Much had been said about the expediency of 
a controul over the licences to trade to the Com- 
pany’s possessions : for his own part, he thought 
that in such an extensive concern as that of the 
India Company, which was not simply a com- 
mercial body, but an extensively political one, it 
was highly expedient that those who were the 
Directors of this concern, tlie Ministers, should 
be able to give an adequate check to any improper 
licence which might take place. It was a 
check devised for the advantage of the Com- 
pany, whilst, at the same time, it was a com- 
pliance with the public opinion, very little to 
the detriment of the Company’s interests. He 
was persuaded, however, that experience would 
justify tlie propriety of no longer continuing 
that controul : it was, therefore, upon public 
opinion he would be disposed to yield his assent 
to this controul, and he trusted that no unworthy 
motive would induce aft improper controul over, 
or injurious restrictions upon the Company’s 
commercial iutcitsts. With that view he could 
have no objection to their power, to interfere to 
a certain extent, as circumstances and the number 
of licences granted should require ; thinking then. 
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ms he did, that it was not only necessary, but that 
it would be productive of advantage, he acknow- 
ledged that he had heard his hon. and learned 
friend with the greatest satisfaction ; and there 
was not an individual present, he was persuaded, 
who vvas not convinced by the justice of his ob~ 
servations, and the convincing reason of his 
arguments. 

It was certainly to be wished, that the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, whilst 
they were interposing every check they possibly 
could to controul their trade in every thing that 
they thought bcntiicial to be done, they would 
also extend the same power in order to diiijuiish 
the expenditure of the Company : for he would 
say^that it came ill from them to he promoting, 
as this bill certainly did, a lasting, and he b;’g- 
ged to say, the coninjcncement of a vny heavy 
and unnecessary cxpence to all the Company’s 
concerns. He did think that that part of the 
bill which gave them the jrower of creating ex- 
pences without the sanction of tlx; Court of Pro- 
prietors, was highly unjust to the Proprietors 
in general, for it was out or , their pockets 
that the increase, of cxpence was to he Supplied. 
If this j)owcr of creating new expences was to 
be permitted, and should pass into a law', it 
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ivould be without the concurrence of the Court 
of Pro|,)rietors, wlio were to pay the monies 
to discharge those increased expences, and 
those additional salaries created for new establish*, 
ments. He confessed that he thought it a mon- 
strous proposition, that the East India Company 
should not be permitted to grant a pension of 
^100 to any man, however meritorious he was 
of such reward, witiiout the controul and sanc- 
tion of the Board of India Affairs ; whilst they 
were to pay for those new establishments now 
proposed to be created, and were not at all to 
murmur or complain at the commencement of 
an expensive and, he must say, a very unnecessary 
establishment. For if those who were at present 
in India would do their duty, he was convinced 
there was no occasion whatever for such an ad- 
dition to the number of servants in the Com- 
pany’s establishments. Besides which, it was 
never found that by increasing tltc number of 
assistants they w'crc likely to add to the zeal 
of the several departments. I'hereforc he con- 
curred most heartily witli all those who objected 
to that systcin ii cxjrcnce and commencement 
of expenditure ; lirst, because it was unnecessary, 
and next, because, in the present state of the 
Company’s finances, it would be impossible for 
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them to sustain those expences^ notwithstanding 
all the benefits they were supjiosed to be likely 
to derive from the China trade ; and notwith- 
standing all that could be brought into their 
yearly revenues by general trade and otherwise. 
He was persuaded that the commencement of 
this expence would lead the Company into in- 
calculable difUcuIties, and involve them in debts 
which it would be impossible for them ever to 
pay. They would go on annuitlly incn.eiiig 
their debt, hourly sinking deeper and deeper in 
difficulty and emhirrassmout. lie called this 
but the commenccineut of an enormously ex- 
pensive estabushruent, because the same reasons, 
that applied to the addition at i.!l, would hold 
gQod for a more extended application of the prin- 
ciple. It seemed tliat they were to commence 
with having only one Bishop in all India. Now, 
if extent of territory, a numerous jiopulation 
and an increasing church establishment, wc'e at 
all reasons for adding to the numbers of the hie- 
rarchy, in no case could they be more consis- 
tently urged than with respect to India; and 
therefore he expected that,'' a> no very distant 
time, they would be called ujion to maintain a 
Bishop in every district, as in England. He 
therefore contended that it was utterly impossi- 
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bie for the Company to go on at all, in sup-' 
portirjg even the commencement of this system 
which lie so strongly deprecated, unless they 
had a surplus revenue, which could only be ob^ 
tainod by curtailing their other ex{)ences. Their 
annual revenue must clearly arise from surplus 
funds ; for the trade of India would never pro- 
duce to the Company one farthing of profit. He 
had said this over and over again ; and the ex- 
perience of the last ten years would amply prove 
it. I’he trade to China was all they had to 
look to; that was the only means they had of 
keeping their heads above water and hindering 
them from sinking. He therefore, above all 
things deprecated the introduction of an eccle- 
siastical establishment into India, political in- 
fluence and political power out of the question. 
It was impolitic and unnecessary ; but upon the 
score of expense, they ought all to object to 
it in the strongest manner. He begged to be 
distinctly understood that it was not in a re- 
ligious point of view he wished to oppose this 
part of the bill. He felt as warmly as any man 
could’, for the jr^^sts of Christianity ; but it 
ought to be proved that the Company were able 
to sustain the expense, before an cstablishmenii; 
was put upon them, which, he hesitated not to 
say, would be increased upon the same doctrine 
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that it was introduced at all : they would have 
thecxainple dl’ England followed in all its Church 
establishments. It was in that point of view, 
therefore, that he opposed the commencement 
of a system which must be so oppressive to 
tlie Company’s means. If His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had this plan so much at heart, they 
ought to 6nd the funds for the payment 
of it, but not compel the Company to support 
so expensive an establishment, when their means 
were scarcely adequate to the maintenance of 
their present though necessary establishments. 
But really he saw no necessity for it, even though 
the means of the Company were suflicient to cover 
the exjwnse, in any religious point of view. 
He was sure that an tlicrarchy in India could do 
no more for the interests of Christianity than had 
already been oficcted, and could be effected, by 
the disinterested zeal of the ministers of the 
church now under tlie protection of the Com- 
pany’s governments. It could not be complained 
of the Company that they were very penurious 
or parsimonious iti their cxpjjnves, or that they 
were not desirous, as much as possible, to pro- 
vide a liberal remuneration for those from whose 
services they derived any advantage. Therefore, 
before such a system was adopted, he wished 
His Majesty’s Government to prove that those 
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«ec1^iastical persona already in India, did not 
do their duty. They ou^ht to make that a part 
of their case ; and if that could be made out, 
he had no objection that such men should be 
eeut home, and others who were more faithful 
sent out. But really' when the Company had 
those who would do their duty, he saw no man- 
ner of reason why they should be saddled with 
tt double expense, becau^ it might suit the 
convenience of His Majesty’s Government to 
have such a source of patronage at their dis- 
posal. In another point of view also, he ob- 
jected to this establishment. No man could 
go out in tlie situation of a bishop, without hold- 
ing the same rank as in this country — a rank 
<}uite inconsistent with tluj policy and govern- 
ment of India. 

Much had been said of the practices of the 
missionaries in India. A great deal, certainly, 
of it was true, and important to the highest 
degree ; but he was not one of those to say- 
do not permit them to go out to that country. It 
was tlie policy a^the Company to permit every 
men to go ottt^to India whilst he obeyed the 
Ifl'Ws of the country and conducted himself pro- 
liwly as a subject of the state j and certainly he 
saw no reason for interrupting the course of any 
mao who f»lt disposed to interest himself ih 
2 B 2 
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the cause of religion, provided he behaved dis- 
creetly, peaceably, and witliout doing violence 
tp the prejudices of those persons he was desi- 
rous to convert : but what he ohjectcd to was 
that it should be made compulsory upon the 
Company to promote the religion of the state 
in that country. He was sure it was quite un- 
necessary for him to call the attention of those 
gentlemen within the bar to the able correspond- 
ence which took place between the govern- 
ment of Bengal and this Assembly upon this 
very subject. - No man who read the letter 
of that government to the Board of Controul, 
but would be satisfied that the India Company 
were as much disposcd.as any men could be to 
afford every facility for the propagation of the 
religion of Christ, as long as the exertions to 
CIO so were consistent with public tranquillity ; 
and tiicy iuterfered onk/ when measures were 
taken not to pi’ofecf, but to inflame liXiA persecute ; 
for in his (Mr, Hume’s) opinion, conversion be- 
cajiic persecution when it acquired authority; 
and such was the disposition of the people of 
that immense empire, as every' b^dy knew^jytrho 
vvas at all acquainted with India, that, without 
authority, the propagators of Christianity would 
do little in the conversion of proselytes. For 
.wh^t^ lie yvould ask, had the Cesmpany been 
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doing within the last twenty years ? They had 
been proving the inha|)itants of India to be im- 
moveable and unchangeable in their religious 
prejudices. What new dispositions had they 
dis<^overed on the part of those very people, to 
imbibe the doctrines of Christianity ? What' 
revolution of spiritual feeling had broken out to 
give anv well-grounded hope that they would, 
all at once, become converts to those doctrines 
which tnere seemed to be so much anxiety to 
inculcate ? Why should they be expected to 
be at one time more tractable than at another ? 
The policy of the India Company had shewn 
their wisdom upon this important subject. They 
always abstained from the illumination of those 
peaceful and happy people at the expense of 
torrents of blood, and religious persecution ; for 
such must have been the result of attempting to 
conquer prejudices so indelibly rooted in a people 
like the native Indians. For his own part, he 
must say, whatever might be thought to the 
contrary, and whatever cry of prejudice might 
be raised againsUkim, that there was a mania 
for prbpagating Christianity, amongst a certain 
class of persons. No man could for a moment 
consider the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons u})on the immense multitude of petitions 
which were presented from different quarters 
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upon this subject, without being astdnislied 
the rage for propagation contained in thosd 
pctiticMis, and without feeling a sentiment of 
indignation at thosclibels and calumnies which 
$omc of those petitions contained against the 
character of the HindAs. He believed that, 
even upon the slave trade, there were not so 
many petitions to Parliament as thft,re had 
been upon this subject. In one day there were 
no less than seventy presented to tlife House 
of Commons ; and what, he would ask, was 
their prayer f “ To convert the Hindds 
“ from their barbarous state of ignorance 
to a state of civilized humanity.” Good God 1 
was there an individual, he w'ould ask, at all 
acquainted with India, who would say that the 
people of India were not as civilized in all those 
points which constituted civilization, as the peo- 
ple of England itself? Could any man deny 
the quiet and jjeaoeful demeanour of the Hindd { 
his piety in the doctrines of his own religion ; 
his obedience to the laws of his country ; his 
humility to bis superiors, anjJ his constant atten- 
tion to and observance of all tAet^dccorunni. of a 
well-regulated society ? Did not these points, 
he would ask, constitute civilization ? For his 
own part, he believed the Hindd would stand at 
the top of the ladder gf eiviUzation, md all the 
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prattical virtues that adorn mankind, when com- 
pared with any part of Europe, He therefore 
Complained, on the part of the IJindds, of the 
gross injustice done to their character. In pub- 
lic ^ddresses they had been calumniated in the 
tno^ungenerous, and he must say, unchristian 
like manner ; he had been, himSelf, at public 
meeting, where he was scarcely able to contain 
bis indignation at the torrents ot abuse lavished 
Upon th|t much injured people. It was ridi- 
culous to talk of the Company’s considering it 
their duty to legislate for the peaCe and jjrospe- 
fity of 60,000,000 of people, while, in the same 
moment, the government of the country were re- 
commending such measures, at the consequences 
of which, there was not an individual possessed 
of the ordinary feelings of humanity who would 
not shudder with horror and dismay. The 
Cotfjpany hoped to fix their connexions with 
the natives of India by the most indissoluble 
ties of friendship and confidence ; and this by a 
reverence for their religious prejudices and respect 
for their institutions : while, on the other hand, 
the gcvernmeiitm the country are anxious to 
break down that confidence and destroy that 
good Understanding, which had hitherto sub- 
sisted between the Company and the people, by 
putting dow'n their religious, institutions, and 
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substituting in their stead institutions which, 
however perfect we think them to be — were com- 
pletely hostile to their principles and prejudices. 
The nature of the Company’s engagements with 
those people were such, that they were bound to 
support their religion, whether right or wrong, 
and secure to them inviolate those instiUtions 
handed down to them from the earliest periods 
of time. He hoped and trusted, tl/at every 
rational being in this country would sat his face 
against any attempt at any thing like force to 
conquer the public prejudices in that Empire. 
(Hear! hear!) If the business of conversion 
was left, as it ought to be, to the exertions of 
individuals and the peaceful but sincere zeal of 
truly pious pastors, so long as they confined 
themselves within the rules of propriety, and 
were obedient to the orders of the government, 
he saw no harm in such persons being suffered 
to proceed in their pious work : perhaps there 
might be much good ; but he was afraid the ba- 
lance of evil would preponderate as to give 
little inducement to the ostensible countenance 
of such proceedings by the ^v^^rninent. Iti all 
events, he deprecated in the strongest manner, 
the introduction of hi hops and archdeacons, 
because tiiat measure at once indicated the stamp 
of an authority to those exertions which had 
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hitherto been silent and peaceable, and would 
tend to indame and stir up the apprehensions 
of the people. He conjured the Court, there- 
fore, not even to risk a proceeding which 
>\ould involve the lives of millions, and the 
ge^K'-ral peace and happiness of India. Already 
iheVeople were happy, peaceful and contented ; 
they Vere pious, obedient, and loyal ; and there- 
fore hcY^onJured the Court to consider whether 
they were not bound, in the first place, in point 
of honour and good faith, and in the next, in 
point of policy and good government, to shew 
their discountenance in the commencement of a 
proceeding which he seriously apprehended 
would be fatal to our possessions in the East. 
As far, therefore, as the Court could, he in- 
vited them to prevent the mischief, and avoid 
those evil consequences so likely to ensue. 
(Hear ! hear !) 

He confessed he could not altogether agree 
with his learned friend in those transcendent 
views of commercial prosperity and advantage 
which he fancied would arise to the prospects 
of the Company' If they were to abandon their 
Cljarler for exclusive privileges altogether. He 
wished his hon. friend had stated what those 
transcendent views were? He (Mr. Jackson) 
had said, that the Company had in prospect somA 
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transcendent views ; but as far as he (Mr. Hume) 
had observed from what had followed his lio- 
nourable friend’s observation, those transcend- 
ent views were to arise from the Company’s re- 
fusing the charter. Now he would put it to ^i^s 
learned friend’s sober judgment and considerat ion, 
whether refusingtheC barter would lead to "rans- 
scendent measures ? He agrectl W’ith him hi the 
necessity of theCorn party’s liaving some gdaranteo, 
if the Government were to interfere in tbe direc- 
tion of East-India afifairs, and lliat too before the 
alterations should take place. Certainly, whether 
before or after the alterations should take place, 
no man, ho believed, would now deny, that it 
was absolutely necessary to scenre- in the most 
advantageous manner, not only the pr'nidpal but 
tlie interest to be j)aid to the liolders of stock. 
Hajjpy he was that his leanad and hon. friend 
concurred with him, as he before expressed liim- 
self at the last Court, on a point which he 
(Mr. !;ume) had bei'orc brought under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Proj)rietors, and which 
he felt so much, at heart. Should his learned 
friend bring forward th;.'. subject ^gnin, he (Mr. 
Hume) would be hapj)y to second any thing be 
might be inclined to propose; and he hoped 
that he would impress on the next Court wdiat it 
Was necessary for the Comj>any to do : and if he 
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(Mr, Jackson) woiilJ, by any means, consult r 
the object to bq obtained by that impressiou, 
then he (Mr. Hume) would say lliat the views 
alluded to by liis hon. IViend were “ ti’ans- 
cJuident.” Now, tlie object, so much desired, • 
tluX had the stronj'cst riglit to expect ; and, if 
not a this time proposed, the Proprietary were 
not li\ely to have another opportunity of coiir 
sidering ttt with any hope of success, in the pre- 
sent stat|j of the Company’s affairs, lie agreed 
with his hon. and learned friend in the proposir 
tion, that the Ciiarter was given to the Com- 
pany, not immediately for themselves, but as 
trustees for others. It was true the Company 
got j)ossess(on, in a political sense, of most of 
what they had hitlierto enjoyed; but it was irri- 
})nrtaiit to consider the grounds upon which Ip® 
hon. friend Lnilt his hopes of advantage, and 
lb..' iiicontestible claim, in juntit of j)olicy amj 
equity, that the Company had to their commerr 
cial (.barter. Now, upon this subject tltere 
were many who differed materially from eacU 
oihei ; some were for referring the point to 
equity an<) pohjj^'. However, equity and pi icy 
were two different tilings : riglit was a matter of 
equity, but no man, he believed, could say, 
that the Company had not a right to the Ciiar>^ 
tqr given them ; for he (Mr. Hume) would as^it, 
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that they could not be deprived of it without a 
manifest and crying act of injustice, against 
which every liberal man would contend. He 
was, therefore, extremely anxious to break the 
impression his learned friend liad endeavoured ho 
make, that the Company held the privilegt^i in 
spite of every thing. They could not, hoyrevcr, 
hold them in spite of every thing, becansX; they 
had not the power; but, in justice, t|icy held 
them as a guarantee for the payment ^of their 
debt and dividends ; for if the rroprietors w’ere 
only to have 6 per cent, for their jnoney, he 
denied that that was legal interest for money 
which had been advanced by them, and t‘X- 
pended to obtain immense political poner, more 
to the advantage of the country than to the Com- 
pany. Therefore, as far as his learned friend’s 
views w’ent, he agreed with him, l!;at as a mea- 
sure of j ustice, His Majesty’s (iovenanent were 
bound to guarantee to the I’roprietors the interest 
of their money, so liberally advancetl by them, 
for the support of the authority of the British 
Government in India. He certainly should be 
most happy to concur in any I'^casurc for th^ 
realization of that guarantee ; and he was jjer- 
suaded that, if the point was pressed, it was 
impo.ssible that His Majesty’s Ministers could 
resist it. Much might be said, but he con- 
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eeived they could not maintain themselves 
agiiinsi it. 

)t was iinno' ossary for him to go over many of 
bis learned friend’s arguments, none of which, 
ii'lyhls oj)inion, ajjpiied to the main body of the 
bilK Now he i .Mr. Hume) would shortly con- 
chideyby .sayiijg, that as ail his learned friend’s 
ohjeetVfiis were not exceptions to the body of 
tlio hil^ the Court ought to take a dispas- 
sionate jview of what was left to them by 
this bill ; and they ought to see also of what 
they were possessed of before this Bill. In 
the first place, before this bill was brought 
in, they had the entire possession of India, 
and the management of its affairs, and the 
direction of its councils, both in a civil, 
military and commercial point of view; they 
were j)ossessed of tlcc trade to Calcutta, and 
they held the trade to China. This was the state 
they were in before the Bill was proposed. He 
now begged them to see what the Bill proposed 
to do. It proposed to continue to the Company 
the government of India as they had it here- 
tofore, with Q^ver to controul every European 
residing in any part of their territories. Eve»y 
individual was liable to the jurisdiction of a>! 
their governments. Certainly that was a dvsxie- 
ratuvi much wanted in every point of view m 
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which it could be considered ; but more pf^rti- 
cnlarly as it respected the administration of jus.- 
tice towards the natives, and the consequent 
efil'ct of such an adinir.istratioa of the juris- 
piudence of Ujc coaniry upon their 
By this, unlimited security and protec^hon 
would be adbrded to those trati vc'--, whd/t the 
Cout})any w'ould have the power of ii/ducuti- 
ing the conduct an<l repressing any cX|CCsses ol 
the Europeans, What else did they retain ?~- 
They retained what the arm of power could not 
take from them,-^tiie right to trade, in common 
with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, to India. 
Now if the trade to India was not a good one, 
as seemed to bo unequivocally adiiiitte<l by the 
Company themselves, they could not compiain 
of much injury to their interests : for even ii 
the zc/We trade to India was taken from them, 
they would only lose a loss, if he might so express 
himself. The China trade they retained in a 
manner exclusive. It was true, be admitted, 
however, that silh, and soam oilier articles of 
minor imjwrtance, were allowed by this Bill to 
be brouglit to England by indi^j^ual merchants 
through a circuitous route. Now, it could not 
be pretended, that the real interests of the East- 
India Coaijiany in China would be injured by 
this interference, ag some sliort-sigbted persons 
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supposed they would ; for he was prepared to 
shew by iinccjuivocal testimony, that the interests 
of the Company cnuid not he materially clFectcd 
by such an indulgcuce to the individual mcrcan- 
tii>^ interest of the Company. Rut even if there 
wort any ' ap{)rclK'nsions to be entertained for tbs 
safi;!}' of tlie Company's tea trade by the exor- 
ci.se of this rigiit to trade in the article of .v/Z/r, 
the (iovern.ment had wisely provided that it 
should not be imported direct to this country, but 
that it should be brought by a circuitous route. 
For bis own navt. so far was there frrrn beinar 
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a well ground'. d. objection to this privilege, he 
thought it nas cue which would be t.tlcndcd 
with tlic liigho.st ^itivoniagCH to the country at 
large, not ordy as it respected commerce but 
manufactures. I'y the present inoue of carrying 
<.n the silk tiade will) China, not an article, riot 
even a silk stc^ckiag, could be manufactured in 
this country, with any liopo of important advan- 
tagy. to the tnanufaefurer.s ; whereas, if the raw 
materia! was allowed to be brought to this coun- 
try in the matiner th.is Bill proposed to admit, 
the whole of maniifactuvcrs of Nottingham 
and Leicestershire, now uncmp.loycd and in the 
greatest distress, would be at once supplied with 
the means, at a clieap rate, of manufacturing 
those articles of wearing ajiparel, and by the 
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peojile of this country. And he saw no reason 
whatever to prevent the manufacturers of this 
country being as eminent for the manufacture 
of silk as they liave been for that of cotton. 
Why should they not, with very little troubje, 
be able to vie w'ith otlier countries, in the rn^ruu 
facture of this article ? Of this, however, he 
was sure, that they would be able to sell them 
for om-third the expense which articles of that 
fabric at present cost. France and Itahj, which 
had hitherto maintained such j)rc-cminence in 
this manufacture, would be obliged to ; i; id the 
superiority, not only in the excellence of the 
workmanship but in the cheapness of llu; com- 
modity. The British manufacturers would be 
able to deprive them of the immense mines of 
wealth they had for so many centuries drawn 
from the culture of it. Thus, having the means of 
coming at the raw material, (ireat Britain would 
speedily be able to rival the Spaniards, the 
French, and the Italians, in so productive a 
source of commerce in t'ae North of Europe. 

Here, then, vvas a source of incalculable advan- 
tage to the whole publ’.c. 

Thus, the Company had given up a portion 
of tlie China trade, and they had given up 
the loss of the trade to India : the public were 
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left that, from which the {.’cnipany, confesscuh^ 
had derived no advant.^c. Surely, then, the 
least they could do was to oive up, with a good 
grace, what it was impossible to enjoy or de- 
rive benefit from, themselves. But if all this 
was to be done, willi whici; h ‘ found no fault, 
tliere was, he was sorry to hnd, an odious 
clause st'i: preserved in the bill, to tlie disgrace 
of Englishmen, and to the disadvantage of India; 
namely, .the power of imprisoning a man if found 
in the Brilisii settlements without some soit of 
licence or authority. I'hough lie should be the 
most oKlvrly and well conducted man alive, by 
the provisions of this clause, lie would be liable 
to be confined and subjected to all the horrors 
of imprisonment, for no offence but uiercly be- 
cause he siiould put his foot on the territory of 
his own sovereign. Here, then, were English- 
men to be punished in England, because they 
dared venture to increase the resources of Eng- 
land. It was to be held an oft'ence for a man t > 
risk his own capital, his life, and his fortunes,ifor 
the advantage of his native country. He was to 
be subject to most ignominious punishment 
for merely going to invest his capital for the in- 
crease and prosperity and wealth of the niotiicr 
country. Such a clause as this was disgraceful to 
the British name ; and even foreigners would look 
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upon it as a disgusting anomaly in the boasted pri- 
vileges of the British Constitution. Such a clause 
could proceed from no liberal motive, or at least 
nmst originate from a very short-sighted view of 
the interests of Great Britain, and of the capabili- 
ties of Indian commerce. For his own part, he 
thought, if the gates of India were to be un- 
lodced at all, they ought to be tbnnvn open 
widely, and every encouragement given for Eng- 
lishmen to invest their capital in the cultivation 
of a commerce, which might, pc/'/.op.v, take a dif- 
ferent turn from that it had hitherto pursued in 
the hands of the Company. 

The Company, therefore, had all these powers : 
and where, he would ask, was their serious ground 
of complaint? V/as it nothing, to maintain to 
them inviolable their political power r Was 
there nothing valuable in tiie trade to China? 
and if there was nothing valuable in the trade 
to India, where was the individual that could 
ccraplain of tlie loss? Therefore, he con- 
ceived, in every point of view, this bill if it 
ss-d.'i, in some trifling respects, amended, would 
he, as far as the Company weretfencerned, unob- 
jectionable ; and the Court should, undoubtedly, 
if his recommendation were to have any weight, 
St) far from disapproving, adopt it. But cer- 
taiiiiy he would conjure them, if possible, to 
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obtain some few alterations in the clauses : 
and if those recommendations were attended to 
in the proper quarter with the desired effect, the 
the bill would be, in his opinion, much more va- 
luable and honourable to the Company than 
ever could have been expected. It was cer- 
tainly much more advantageous for the gene- 
ral interests of India, than could have been 
hoped for. The Company, as Sovereigns, ought 
to look . to the prosperity and happiness of 
60,000,000 of people. They, as Sovereigns, 
ought anxiously to look to the general welfare of 
that country over which they reigned, and sacri- 
fice any little trifling advantage for the sake of the 
whole. ' 

Whilst he was up, he should be sorrj'- to differ 
from his honourable and learned friend as to his 
resolution : but he was persuaded, that if the na- 
ture of that resolution was consi<U'ved, it w'onld 
be found nusatory ami nnnccessarr in itself. Why 
should the * ourt of Directors oc by vote com- 
pelled to speak their sentiments individually, 
when, perhaps, their own disposition would in- 
cline them not tif he silent ? 

Mr. Randle Jackson, They arc onlv re- 
quested. 

Mr. Hume was persuaded, that if they were re- 
quested simply, without the appearance of com- 

2 0 2 
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pulsion, eat'h of them would feel it a duty to fit« 
vour the Court of Proprietors with their senti- 
ments upon this im{K)itaut subjeet. He was 
certainly aware of the value of their opinions 
upon the question; but, at the same time, anxious 
as he was, lie certainly thou<jht the Court of Pro- 
prietors ought to observe a little more delicacy 
and wait the event, before it should be presumed 
that the Directors had a wish to withhold any in- 
formation in their power to communicate. Why 
should Hicn of their honourable character, dis- 
posed, as they naturally must be, to give the Pro- 
prietors ever}' satisfactory light and information, 
to enable them to come to a sound deeisioir- upon 
this question, be coinpclled by resolution to sj)eak 
their sentiments ? 

JVfr. Randle Jachson. They are only requested. 

Mr. linme. Why should they be requested ? 
They were, doubtless, as anxious to state every 
thing in their power as the Proprietors could 
possibly wisli them to do ; and therefore, if the 
resolution was persisted in, he should certainly 
move an amendment to it ; because it was quite 
unnecessary to request them t<Kdo that which 
a sense of their own duty would prompt them to 
perform. 

Much had btHJn said respecting the Company’s 
imperial Charter and the turbulent clamour about 
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wl>at bad taken place. Now, he would submit 
to the Court, and to every man who heard him, 

. the expediency of deliberately reviewing what 
the Company had before the Bill, and what they 
were l.kely to have by the Bill : and only to con- 
sider what they would be giving up hy declining to 
accept it. In the first place, if they were to re- 
fme the Charter so tendered to them, the)'’ would 
be throwing at once something, not unlike an in- 
sult, in the face of Government ; and, in the next 
])lace, by so doing, they would not perhaps con- 
sult, under all the circumstances, their own in- 
terests. He put it to them, was it not better, as 
the soundest, medium course to pursue, between 
the clainoiirs of the Out-ports on the one hand, 
and a due regard to their own interests, on the 
other, to adopt at once the propositions of tio- 
vernment ? Ought they not, as men of sense, to 
accept it ? Ought they not to agree to tlicir terms, 
and abstain, as it w’as their duty, from producing, 
by disputes amongst themselves, any further 
trouble or delay in the busines ; and if even they 
were to give their negative to it, he believed the 
Legislature wCuiTI pass it whetlier they would ac- 
cept it or not. In all events, he conjured them 
to consider well before they refused it, and con- 
sider well whether they, as a nn re Corj) 'latifui, 
would set themselves, against the opinion of tlie 
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Legislaturp and the whole country ? He trusted 
they would balance well the advantages and dis- 
advaiitages of the undertaking ; but, at ttic same 
time, not lose sight of that liberal policy, and 
that sound discretion which ought to mark the 
conduct of so respectable a body of men. He 
tn S’ (1 they would consider not merely their 
own interests, but the general welfare of their 
common country. They would consider, he 
hoped, that public opinion was an authority too 
cogent to be resisted, when backed by principles 
of reason and sound sense. It was his own con- 
scientious opinion, that the Company ought to 
receive the Charter as tendered to them and he 
doubted not that a wise use of it would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefit to the Company. 
There were many leading points in the Bill 
which were extremely honourable to themselves, 
and advantageous to the country : and the Com- 
pany ought not to be tuch niggards to the rest of 
the people of England, as to prevent them from 
participating in tljat of which they themselves 
made no use ; for it was like the dog in the tnan- 
ge7', to prevent others enjoying That from which 
they themselves derived no advantage. 

Tliis was, in fact, the total of this bill; for it 
simply went to take a loss from the Company, 
but still left them in the same enviable situation 
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that they were before ; namely, in the possession 
of all the political power and dominion of 
India. 

Mr. Lowndes rose (notwithstanding an univeral 
cry of question ! question!) to address the Court. 
He begged pardtm for trespassing, at this period 
of the day, on the attention of the Court ; but 
as he had not troubled them often upon tliis sub- 
ject, and not having spoken before this day, he 
hoped he should be favoured with the indulgence 
of their attention for a few moments. (Hear! 
hear !) 

He said he had listened, with great attention, 
to the two speeches of the two most eloquent Pro- 
prietors, and he must own, with very great 
pleasure and satisfaction. He saw his worthy 
and learned friend, Mr. Randle Jackson, bearing 
down every thing before him ; and notwithstand' 
ing the good sense of Mr. Hume, he could see 
that he was sensible of his own desperate, situ- 
ation. Now this shewed clearly that however 
sensible a man might be, it was impossible to 
win his cause, if it was a had one ; while, on the 
other hand, it illtistrated the advantage of having 
a good cause ; and that cause was the cause of 
India. He could not refrain from comparing his 
honorable friend (Mr. Jackson) to i\\e fall of 
Niagara, bearing down with his torrent every 
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thing in his course, and the other hon. gentleman, 
like a crazy bark, hurled down the current of 
the cataract. He fancied that he saw the hon. 
gentleman immersed in the foam, unable to 
tvithstand its impetuosity, and coming to the 
bottom, to he seen no more by the overwljclm- 
ing deluge of his antagonist. Following up the 
simile, he must compare tlie worthy antagonist 
of the India Company to the same ship, scarcely 
able to keep their decks above water, dismasted 
of all their arguments, and all the rigging of their 
eloquence carried away hy the Board. (Loud 
and general laughter.) 'fhe great hero of oppo- 
sition, Mr. Fox, had thus been overwhelmed in 
the House of Commons, when he attempted, 
with all his splendid eloquence and ingenuity, to 
«ap the foundation of the India House, and pull 
it about the ears of the Company. When such 
efforts as his liad failed, it was not too sanguine 
an opinion of the weakness of their present op- 
ponents, to expect that all their exertions would 
be vain in overturning a fabric built of such dura> 
ble materials. For his own part, be saw no rea- 
son in their opposition ; if there was any reason, 
it was because they were supported by so many 
respectable men. Amongst tliese he was sorry to 
see Mr. Wliitbrcad, whose able assistance they 
had reason to boast. He liked the conduct of 
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Mr. Whitbread on almost all occasions, because 
he spoke the plain honest language of John 
Hull; but on this occasion lie was at a loss to 
conceive how he could have so far forgotten 
liimself and the true merits of this question, 
lie sujiposed it must have been taken up pretty 
much upon the same principle that the worthy 
proprietor (Mr. Hume) took it up, — namely, for 
the sake of opposition. 

Now, having compared his honorable and 
learned friend to the fall of NiagarOy he would 
beg to compare Mr. Hume to a canal — whose 
sources of supply were arttficialy — not natural. 
— {A laugh) — 'I’he stream of his eloquence was 
intersected with heks, which made the course 
of his reasoning slow and heavy. This illus- 
trated the difficulties and impediments with 
which the work of opposition was encom- 
passed. It was manifest from liis manner 
this day, that his reservoir was (hied up, 
and his feeders exhausted, — (a laugh) — and, 
upon his (Mr. Lowndes’) word, he never felt 
more pleasure than in reading the hon. geulle- 
mau’s speeches, (.because they afforded a cmi![)lete 
triumph on this question ; and he was convinced, 
notwithstanding the ponderosity of his eloquence, 
he would be obliged to give it up as a bad cause. 
—(yl laugh.) — Having thus borrowed two aqiia^ 
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tic similes, and compared the two honorable 
l^'opriclors, the one to a cataract, and tlie other 
to a canal, he would take the liberty of com- 
paring himself to a meandering: brook {hursts 
of laughter ) — the course of wliicli was sloie, but 
the stream pure and pelhicld,— for whocvin* had 
a poetical turn and had read pastoral ])oetry, 
must have heard of the phrase, “ pure as the 
crystal stream .” — {^i laugh.)--dSp\v it w’as upon 
that purity he valued himself, and lie hojicd he 
should always maintain that purity and integrity, 
which had ever been his pride whilst he lu;<l the 
iionour of a scat in that Mouse. The stream 
however, was never copious enough to purify the 
waters of the House, If, however, he was un- 
fortunate enough to fail in his endeavours, ho 
liad the gratification to reflect that he had felt a 
sLucere wish to succeed. But as it happened 
sometimes that persons, not so able as those who 
had gone before, had made useful observations 
upon itie subject under consideration, it was very 
likely he would be peiinitted to say a few words 
in hopes of verifying the observation. lie 
begged ihereforethe Court woujd permit him to 
avail himself of the present silence. 

He could not hfclj) thinking it a very great 
hardship upon the Company, who had con- 
ducted tlicmselvcs with so much credit to them- 
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selves and advantage to India,— that because, for 
the last tliree or four years, the ports of the 
Continent had been shut up against the trade of 
this country, and bc.-cause commercial specula- 
tions had failed mi otlier quarters, to the bank ■ 
ruptcy and ruin of the speculators, the Company 
should he brought in for a share of the ruin 
which prevailed, by being obliged to make good 
the disappointed expectations of these speculatists. 
He thouglit it was bard, that after these com- 
mercial adventurers had tried their hands at 
every imaginable scheme and project, and tailed 
in all, they should be allowed to turn them- 
selves round and say, “ come, we will now try 
what is to be done in India !” Had they done 
any thing, he would ask, to give them a claim 
to such privileges ? Nothing whatever. Here 
and there it was lamentable to see the rage lor 
speculation, — when it was recollected how un- 
fortunate the sjH'Ctilators had been. He would 
venture to say, that out of tjie twenty-seven canal 
speculations now afloat, nineteen of them did not 
pay tivo per cent, to the unfortunate shareholders, 
d'liere were upwards of 5,000 new houses north 
of London antenanted ! Anotlier proof of the 
maniac for speculation, and the deplorable con- 
dition of these unhappy adventurers. Notwith- 
standing all this, the same rage for building every 
2 E 2 
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where still continued in its full vigour, and where 
the end of it would be, he could not tell. To 
these, and a variety of other mad projects, 
equally disastrous, was to be attributed the ra- 
pacity of these adventurers for a share in the 
commerce of India. Now' he would beg to con- 
sider what these speculators could hope or expect 
from the opening the trade to, India. For his 
own part, he could not imag^ne'What infatuation 
could prompt them to a jwoject 'which in the end 
wouUl, he feared, bring down ruin on themselves, 
and disaster upon India. At least, they would 
run the risk of ruining their fortunes by impro- 
vident speculation, and introduce into the Com- 
pany’s settlements principles and notions incon- 
sistent with their security. 

A Proprietor interposed here and spoke to 
order. He said he felt himself particularly in- 
terested in the course of proceeding this day ; 
and impressed as he, and every man must be, 
with the importance of the subject before the 
Court, he Hoped the honourable gentleman would 
only confine himself more closely to the point of 
proceeding now under consideration. If lie 
would do that, there was no man liibre disposed 
tlian he was to pay the greatest attention to the 
opinions of the hon. gentleman ; but whilst that 
huiJ.v .g^tlemen continued the line he was 
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pleased to adopt, it was impossible to come to 
the conclusion at which it was so important to 
arrive, in any reasonable time, or to hear the 
opinions that other gentlemen might be disjwsed 
to advance upon the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes begged pardon for having giv n 
cause for the interposition of the hon. gentleman. 
But he was coming to the proposition before the 
Court; .and with a view to that, he was endea- 
vouring to find out the reason why this clamor- 
ous demand for an open trade to India should not 
be satisfied ; and he would ask the Court of Pro- 
prietors whether his suspicions were not rightly 
founded, and whether, in stating what he did, he 
had not put “ the saddle on the right horse?” 
Was it, then, Jair or just, that the interests of the 
Company were to be sacrificed to the demands of 
a body of discontented and disappointed specu- 
lators ? But was it to be supposed by any man of 
sense, that if even their wishes were gratified, 
they would really find relief for those distresses 
created by the shutting up of foreign pi rts r The 
public mind was, in truth, upon this subject, as 
much infatuated and deluded w ith imaginary gain 
as It had been in the other projects to which tie 
had alluded. The fact was, that from different 
ports in .his kingdom, petitions had been sent to 
Parliament, to demand satisfaction for the losses 
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tliey had sustained in consequence of the tong 
protracted war ; and those deluded petitioners, 
conceiving that MtuUa was an ine\luiui>tible mine 
pf weahh, thought an open trade to tliat country 
would at once be a panacea tor all their com- 
plaints. That point being obtiime<l, they m.ii- 
gined it would put an end to all their di'>ties‘K*s, 
and afford them a golden harvest ; forgetting, 
however, like all short-sighted persons, that it 
was impossible to increase a trade which had been 
already cariied to its fullest extent, hy the Com- 
pany itself; and that, in proportion as they glut- 
ted the market, in that proportion would their 
profits be diminished. He should l>e glad to 
know where these persons expected to find relief 
from this measure? Where were they to find a 
market for their commodities? The East India 
Company, themselves, found very gi eat difficulty 
in disposing of their Eurojiean cargoes. Their 
warehouses were crowded v.'ith goods for which 
they could not find vent, and, surely, when the 
Company, with all their connexions and all their 
influence iu t!#e East, could not find a market for 
their commodities, how could the merchants of 
the Out-ports, unknown to the markets of the 
Esist, and unacquainted with the niodes of com- 
merce, hope to vie with the established reputation 
a^ul influence of the Company. It was ridiculous 
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to suppose, that the ii>erchanls of tlie Out-ports 
could create a consumption, when the Cotnpanj^ 
themselves could not do it. 'I'iie consequence of 
this measure, he was afraid, would be, if not the 
utter extinction of the trade to India, at least to 
render it so unprofitable, as to make it not wortll 
the w hile of any man 'o pursue it. It was not to 
he supposed, that because the trade was opened, 
and because the Company were still to enjov, CK- 
clusively, the China trade, that therefore the 
Company w'ould abandon their connections in the 
Indian trade altogether, and hand them over to 
the Out-ports. The fact was, that although the 
trade to India would be opened, still the Company- 
had the same right to trade to India as tlie mer- 
chants of the out-ports ; and surely the reason and 
probability of the thi\ig was, that they would not 
only liave the priority in point of old acquaintance- ' 
ship, hut also would have greater wciglit in se- 
curing the trade to themselves, by reason of the 
superior! t}’’ of their property. 

Now, whenever the interests of the East India 
Company had been attarked, he always set upliis 
bristles like a hedgehog, and always [jresented a 
point tovvafpcls the enemy ; and he promrsed that 
whenever he saw any attempt to extinguish a 
body of men, who had acted upon all occasions 
with so much honour and integrity, he sliouM 
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stand by, and with !us most strencous efiorls» 
luuiible as they were, defend them to the last. 
IIovv was it possible that this respectable body of 
men couM act hereafter with the same upright 
integrily that had hitherto characterised their 
conduct ? d liey could not, under the new circum- 
stances in uhicli tht'y would be placed. Why ? 
Because tiiey were to he cx})Osed to the payment 
of debts nhen all means of laying the debt were 
to be cut oil', d'his, certainly, was a most extra- 
ordinarv' j)!oce of false policy as well as injustice. 
Hie Conijiany were told that they were to be 
saddled with new expenses which would inevitably 
increase their debt ; and yet, in the same breath, 
they were informed that tlie means of enabling 
tbciii to jiay this debt were to be cut ofl’. Now 
that was a degree of frenzy bordering on insanity. 
(A laugh). 

But having premised with saying thus inurit, 
he hoped the Court would not consider liiin out of 
order, if’hi' were to treubie them with a few 
further ob/fcrvations. 

'Ihcre was one mode f;f altaelving tlie C'oni- 
panv by wlncli, though very innucent in its 
ed'eeis up'.-n t'leir einiricter. the motives of the 
persons so ertackiiig e(,!,;o !k. .jn;-hy amireciated. 
He meant hue i.urwntJii;!,- state of morality, so 
eh'iufntly (iticriiwd by the pious propagators of 
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Christianity) iin4 alleged to prevail aflaorijg it tlie 
HindA subjects of Company.*/ Heivrouid do 
Mr. Hume the justice to say that hbt^inion upon 
this subject fully coincided with his own. Now, 
any man who would take the trouble to infOTin 
himself from authentic documents published 
upon this subject, would see how much injustice 
was done to th^ character of the simple natives v 
of Hinddstan, He would see how much 
the voice of truili and justice was smothered ' 
by the clainouTs of ignorance and prejudice.-— 
Was it possible for any liberal minded man to 
read the calumnies promulgated in, the public 
newspapers against that people, without feeling 
a sentiment of* indignation } He waS'^rsuaded 
that tliosn ndio would read with common at- 
tention) the able works upon the subject of 
the religion and morality of the native Indians, 
would be convinced that the morality, the vir- 
tues, and the civilization of the JlmdAs were 
little inferior to the proudly boasted character of 
those enlightened Christians, whose voice was 
thus raised in theory of prejudice and ignorance. 
It almost sj^o^^ed humanity to hear and read the 
statements this subject. It was impossible 
for the most credulous to believe one sixth part 
of what was asserted to the pr^udice of that 
mimh injured nation. He, perhaps, would he 
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thought out of order when he slated, that it ap- 
peared from the Hindu law, as represented by 
those persons, that a man miglit commit murder 
and be subject only to a fine of one shilling: 
that he might commit a rape, and pay no larger 
fine and he might perpetrate a long cata- 
logue of crimes, without being subject to any 
heavier punishment. The other day, a member of 
the Bible Society, with whom he had somcconver- 
{iation upon the subject of introducingCbristianity 
into India, was himself very severe in his observa- 
tions on what he was pleased to call, “ the %po- 
crhif' of that celebrated society ; he(Mr. Lowndes) 
was disposed to believe that the cause of religion 
might be advanced, in some degree, by their 
exertion ; but he sincerely hoped that they 
would follow w hat was said in the scriptures with 
much more punctuality and attention tiian the 
wi'rthy members of the Court had done. When 
he made that observation on the Bible Society, 
he meant to say that they were men of that hy- 
pocritical disposition, that they thought that if 
they had a bible in their pockets, tiiey might 
commit any delusion upon the public they 
pleased : that they thought that if they had the 
bible in one itand, they might pick the pockets 
of the public with the other. He could call 
them no other than the canting dissenters ; and 
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as to the faithful discharge of their trust, he 
dared to say out of every ^£50 they collected 
from the credulity of the jmblic, JCq or ^10 
was the utmost they laid out in the dissemina- 
tion of the bible. But what had they done? 
Did their exertions make servants and the lower 
classes of the people a bit more honest and 
virtuous ? A servant of a friend of his was 
detected in robbing his master, wliilst there 
lay before him a bible, on the kitchen ta- 
ble ; and it appeared that he had been reading 
that sacred volume. So much then for the re- 
ligious habits their exertions were likely to in- 
duce ; and every day similar acts of the grossest 
hypocrisy were practised by the ptvtSge'g of this 
worthif society. Now, he would ask the Court, 
were they prepared to say whether the Bible 
Society were a body of men whose seiwices they 
would be disposed to eng.age in the conversion 
of their native subjects of India? He confessed 
himself a friend, however, to the propagation of 
unaffected piety and genuine religion. 

Mr. K. SniUh "X)ke to order, and hoped the 
hon. member would confine himself to the ques- 
tioti before the Court, and not launch into mat- 
ter irrelevant to the present discussion. 

Mr. Lowndes again a]>ologizcd for being dis- 
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orderly, and said he was anxious to confine him- 
self to the question, which he thought he was 
already doing. He agreed with Mr. Iluine that 
to send out Bishops to India was an unnecessary 
expense ; and he really thought there was no 
occasion for archdeacons, because he thought the 
Bishop himself would soon become a very arch 
deacon. He was convinced that if the Bishop 
was once admitted, it would be laying down the 
corner stone of an Hierarch}’, and he was satis- 
fied that in a very few years they would have a 
Bishop in every province of the Indian Empire. 
The love of power and prerogative was, in his 
idea, so predominant in a church dignitary, lliat 
lie was afraid the establishment of a Bishoji w ould 
not contribute much to the case and comfort of the 
government in India. On the other hand, he was 
as decidedly hostile to the proposition for sending 
out missionaries for the propagation of Christiani- 
ty. He I'.ad no objection, however, if there were 
really any want of spiritual pastors, to send out a 
proper supply of the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, priests of the Roman Catholic religion, or 
ministers of the church of Scotland. He liked 
these three forms of worship, because they were 
genuine and under some established regulation 
and government. He liked the two first, because 
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they were monarchy men, and because their princi- 
ples were pcrl'ecily congenial wilh the government 
and principles of the British constitution. Tliey 
would maintain the right of property, and sup- 
port, to the utmost, the ordinances and regula- 
tions of Gov'crnment. As to the clergy of the 
church of Scotland, they were a decent orderly 
set of men, and canm nearer the idea he formed 
of the two former. But as to scctarhms, lie pre, 
dieted the ruin of India if they were sent out. 
He objected to all sectarians. There w'as, how- 
ever, one exception, and that was the Quahn's* 
He did not care how many Quakers tiioy sent 
out, because he was persuaded that wherever 
iheif w'ent, they would set an example of modes- 
ty, of social virtue, and of practical Christianity, 
that could not fail to have a good effect upon the 
minds of those who were to be converted. 

Mr. Plummer spoke to order, and said he was 
extremely sorry to interrupt the bon. gentleman 
in the course of bis speech, but it was extremely 
desirable that he should keep to the point. 

Mr. Laivmle.s said he would endeavour to adopt 
the hon, gentlemau’s suggestion. He was thank- 
ful to every person for j)oiiiting out to him the 
proper coui’sc, whenever he deviated ; but he 
really tlioaght he was strictly in order in the 
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course of the observation he was pursuing- He 
was applying himself to the resolution for send- 
ing out missionaries by license. Now he must 
own that it struck him that that resolution was 
decidedly objectionable, and he hoped that, 
amongst others, would be left out. Here, then, 
he had pointed out three roads to Heaven — (a 
laugh ) — all of which he thought were perfectly 
safe. No harm could arise if these three classes 
of persons were sent out : but really if the gate.s 
of India were opened to all denominations of 
dissenters, he thought the unfortunate natives 
W'ould be so bewildered and puzzled with the 
variety of doctrines, that they would reject them 
all, and look U})on all denominations of the 
Christian religion as a set of impostors who could 
not, even amongst themselves, agree upon any 
fixed rule of right. 

He thought it rather hard to have been 
called to order so often, when he had stuck 
to the point so much as he had done. — {A 
laugh .) — In all events, he trusted the Court 
would do him the justice to think that what 
he said came from the sincerity and honest in- 
tention of his heart. He hoped and trusted 
that his character had stood so high amongst 
them during a number of years, that he 
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aliould not now be suspected of any sinister 
views, in the conduct lie adopted. He was as 
independ nt of the public as he was of the Com- 
pany it sell: and thoujrb he had been fifteen 
years a Proprietor and a member of that Court, 
he never asked a favour of one of them, directly 
or imlirectiy. It was his disposition to speak 
honestly and fairly, dispassionately and candidly, 
upon every subject that came across him ; and 
tlK'rcforc when he spoke in defence of the go- 
vernment of tiie country, he spoke with the 
same sincerity ; and when he contended that 
there ought to be a grain of allowance made for 
them in this proceeding, he did it from a con- 
scientious feeling that they adopted the course 
they did, not from their own spontaneous inclina- 
tion, but from a sgnse of imperious necessity. 
He must, therefore, consider thh, not as a con- 
test between the Government and tlic Company, 
but as a contest between the public and the Com- 
pany ; a contest between a body of merchants and 
particular persons, who wanted to participate in 
the Compr.ny’s profits and advantages. Now he 
would simplify the justice of this thing, by put- 
ting a case to some of those gentlemen who were 
so loud in their declamations against the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, He would ask any one 
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fo them how he would liko to be (Compelled to take 
a faithful clerk who had been thirty years in 
his service, as a partner in hi? firm ? He was 
jpersjuaded he would think it extremely hard if 
be was obliged so to dou Now, the only difle 
rence between these two cases was, that one 
was a private and the other a public transaction. 
Such persons would think^^Jt„an act <>f the 
grossest oppression, to hi obliged to suffer 
anotiier man to participate in their profits who 
never t^ptributed, m any way, to the capital 
from whence the profit was to be derived. 
That was just the case between the Out-ports 
and the Company : and he did think it was ex- 
tremely hafd tliat men who bad done nothing for 
the Conqii^y should expect any thing from them. 

The hop. gentleman concluded, by thanking 
the Court for the attention they had paid him 
and by expressing his unwillingness to trespass 
farther upon their time. 

Mr. Villiers said, he apprehended that 
the course the discussion had latterly taken 
was a little wide of the question before the 
Court. acknowledged that he heard with 
much pi^surp tl^e eloquent speeches of the two 
hon. gentlemen near him (Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Hume) and so much of th*» ♦bp riniiri 
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having' been occu[)ie(l with general observations^ 
he certainly did rmt IVcl disposed to enter at 
large into the debale, l>ut simply confine him- 
self to the (juestion tor consideration. A pro- 
position had been made by an lion, and learned 
gentleman (Mr. J ackson) who always spok(» in 
a manner to command the attention of the 
Court, wliicdi was in substance so resjieetful that 
he must (xmless it ought to meet willi gene- 
ral appr.oliation ; nameiy, that tlu* Court of 
Proprietors shr)uld have the advantage of liie 
opinion of tie; of Directors. — (Hear! 

h(u(r !) — Tliat opinion was aetiiaUy wanted by 
the Court of Proprietors, to enable them to 
come to a sound judgment upon this subject ; 
but more particularly was it wanted by himself, 
upon a ipiestion on which he sincerely proK-ssed 
ju‘ had not by any means formed a decided 
oj)inion ; namely, whetlier as Proprietors, under 
all the circumstances of tlie case tliey should or 
sliould not accept the Charter, as now proposed 
to be given to tlicm ? His humble opinion was 
certainly of no importance; but he sincerely 
declared, that hunibie as it was, it would be 
much led by the information that he should 
licar Ironi those who^ he firmly believed, would 
maintain the interests of the Proprietors gene- 
rally, with honour and fidelity. To the Jormoi 
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the motion of the hon. and learned gentleman be 
was certainly di3posed to object, because ho 
thought consistently with right and with ordi- 
nary courtesy, they could not call upon gentle- 
men situated like the Court of Directors, to 
give their opinions, seriatim, upon this question. 
It occurred to him that all which could be ex- 
pected was, tiiat after the Court of Directors 
had discussed the matter deliberately and ma- 
turely amongst themselves, and Ijad come to 
such an opinion as expressed their general sense, 
they would then communicate that opinion and 
determination to the Court of Proj)rietors ; at 
the same time, however, the Directors would 
still have the libertj’^ of giving their particular 
opinion at large, if they chose. Thft, he 
thought, would be the most liberal course of 
proceeding, instead of calling u])on the Direc- 
tors to deliver their opinions, peremptorily, 
seriatim, and individually. He certainly felt 
the importance of the opinion of the Directors 
and he simjdy threw out this suggestion for the 
consideration of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
Tliis was all he had to say upon the original 
question, at present. 

There were two points that had been touched 
upon in the course of the debate which he would 
V^ish to take this opportunity of remarking upon , 
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andl at the same time, with very sincere defe- 
tence, state his opinion fully njjon them. This 
tvas a subject, certainly, upon which if he had 
not the good fortune to suggest any observation 
Worthy the attention of the Court, he should 
at least observe that coolness and temper which 
a question of so much delicacy required from 
every man who felt a sincere desire to come to a 
fair and a sound judgment under all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

The first point to which he would address 
himself was on the subject of Christianity in. 
India. As a Christian he certainly felt a sincere 
desire, enjoying as he did all the blessings of 
that pure religion, to extend it to the rest of his 
fellow creatures. In order justly to understand 
the real object of the propagators of Christianity, 
it was the duty of those who were hostile to such 
a measure, first to take pains to inform them- 
selves of the principle upon which they proposed 
to act. In all events, he hoped that their mo- 
tives would not be misrepresented by prejudice, 
and their claims upon the attention of the pub- 
lic drowned by clamour. He confessed, in ad- 
dressing himself to the subject, he spoke under 
the full impression of the meaning of the word 
Christianiti/, and under a due sense of the 
duties it imposed upon every man. Therefore, 

2 O 2 
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if the proposition \ipon this subject was-^to 
propagate Christianity by the sword ; if it was 
proposed to disseminate the principles of Chris- 
tianity upon the model of Mahomet and with all 
the violence peculiar to the founder of his doc- 
trine ; or if it was proposed to ]>ropagate it by 
civil force or civil power of any description what- 
ever, he should be most decidedly adverse and 
hostile to such a proposition, as a man ; he 
should still more particularly object to it in the 
character of a Christian. But really he be- 
lieved there would be less ditfertnee of opi- 
nion upon this subject if tlic question itself was 
more clearly understood. The (juestiou had 
arisen out of the exclusive laws that had taken 
place, and in consequence of the increasing 
power and authority of the Company in India : 
but the question was not — whether they would 
attempt a system of conversion supported by 
force, by fraud, or by the violence of power of any 
sort ; but the question was simjdy whether they 
found it necessary to say that Christianity should 
not be maintained in India ; whether a person 
who volunteered his services to communicate his 
feelings to those who chuse to hear him, should 
or sliould not be permitted to go to India ? That 
was really the question. And when tlie Com- 
pany professed at tliis moment that the good oi 
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^’OjOOOjOOO of people who depended upon them 
for protection was their object ; and they them-f 
selves being Christians,, enjoying all the blessings 
of a pure religion, he would ask whether they were 
disposed to say, that they would deprive those 
60,000,000 of people of all possibility of hearing 
the divine truths of Christianity ? Which of 
those propositions were they di.sposed to agree 
to ? Were they, he would ask, sineere in their 
wishes for the good of those people ? If they 
were, there was not, in his opinion, better 
rules for the good of mankind than were con- 
tained in the doctrines of Christianity. And, 
at least, they would not deprive them of the 
means of coming at so valuable a blessing. 

lie sincerely professed himself unequal to this 
great question ; but he w'ould again say that 
if this proposition were to introduce the know- 
ledge of (iod by any species of power whatever, 
or by any kind of _/(/rcc, he should give his 
decided negative to it : but, wdien the question 
was whether the doctrines of Christianity should 
be disseminated, or whether this great work 
should be accomplished by the zeal and by the 
piety of in<lividuHls, under proper controul, he 
had no doubt that every person jn'ofessing the 
doctrines of Christianity would adopt that side of 
tjie question. 
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Some persons might not admire the great rule** 
bf France upon this subject They mi^ht not 
admire the policy of General Buonaparte and the 
soldiers under him, in calling themselves Maho* 
medans to make themselves agreeable to the 
natives of India. He did not conceive that any 
person would go the length of desiring that the 
present Governor General of India should take 
the title of Abdalla Moira^ in complaisance to 
the Company’s Mahomedan subjects in India. 
No one, he thought, would carry his deference 
for their prejudices to that length. It was not, 
however intended, that Christianity should only 
be proposed to the people, and then leave tl>e 
spark of religion to expire before the spirit was 
kindled ; farther than that the proposition was 
certainly intended to be carried. It was intended 
to urge the doctrines of Christianity by the in- 
fluence of persuasion and the conviction of 
truth : but not by force or violence in anp shape 
whatever. 

This brought him to another proposition ; 
which was that respecting the missionaries. It 
certainly must he matter of surprise and asto- 
nishment to every reflecting mind, that where 
there was so large an European jiopnlation, 
India should be without any sort of provision 
for the exercise of the religion of their own 
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country : atjd he believed there were few things 
on the part of the Europeans, which lowered 
them so much in the estimation of the natives i 
but if there was any thing that could have such 
an effect, it was the little regard that they sensi^ 
bly appeared to shew to that religion which eveiy 
body professed. 

There was another point upon wluch he was 
extremely anxious to say a few words ; namely, 
with regard to the system of education adopted 
by the Company for the youth who were to 
be their future servants. Whatever might have 
been the objections, and however cogently those 
objections might have been urged to the Com- 
pany’s establishment at Hertford, he most oor*» 
dially agreed in the excellence of the system 
of education there practised ; and so far from 
adopting the objections made to that system, 
for his own part, he thought it would be at-. 
tended with the greatest possible advantages to 
India ; as that system of education respected 
the iuduenoe it would have upon the conduct and 
principles of the young men sent forth to that 
country. One chief advantage was, that English 
prejudices were carried out with the young men 
to the distant climes of the East. They went 
forth with patriotic feelings and attachments for 
tlieir native country, and were itnpres«;d with a 
lively idea, that the honour, the characterj and 
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proFjjerity of that native country were to be their' 
duef ends and objects. Bv^dc (his, he believed^ 
tliey went to India v, itli a pavai deal of know-- 
Icd^Cj which required afterwanks wry little cul- 
tivation to be applied to the pioju r discharge o( 
those duties they would be called upon to iier-- 
fornn He also agreed in tlie ex])edieney of ex- 
tending tlic same kind of establishuiciUs in India, 
wdiich would have this advantage, that tlicy 
would enable the Company to be better served in 
all departments of their service. He would agree 
in the propriety of extending, under certain mo- 
dificatiofis, the establishment in Bengal, because 
there wais one advantage? j)ecu]iar to a na- 
tive establishment ; namely, tlie facility of ac- 
quiring a kntjwlcdgc of the Oriental lan- 
guages. 

'Jdicve was another point which he would 
v*.ish strongly to im])ress ujroii the Court, as a 
branch ot this (piestion, wlsah wradd be highly 
conducive to tlieir interests in India; namely, 
the expediera-y of cx('iting a hcling ul’ emulation 
amongst tlie young men who wt rc eandidati s for 
office in India. This was to he efleet(‘d hy hold- 
ing up the principle of comparative merit. No- 
thing wn i so injurious to the jitdilie sc'rvire, and 
no grtvater rlieek c(*uld Ix' given to tin? display of 
yncritorious actions, than lljc ]>raetico of confer- 
raig preferment ihrough and not fov 
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merit. In this country, it v^as the pride of Eng- 
lishoieii, and it vvas one of the greatest sources of 
England’s j)o\ver and consequence, that the 
highest situation in tlie State were open to ever/ 
man who, by his industry, his talents, or his vir- 
tues, merited the possession of such honours. 
Tliere was nothing, therefore, so well calculated 
to insjnre a principle of emulation, and excite a 
desire to excel in all the walks of knowledge, as 
a display of the comparative merit evinced by 
those yoting men, who, encouraged by the pros- 
pects of honour and advantage, would push for- 
ward with alacrity to excel. He douljtcd not, 
therefore, that these establishments, conducted 
upon the j)riiu'ip]es he suggested, would emi- 
nently contribute to the prosperity, the honour, 
and tlio stability of the East Indian empire. 

He begged pardon for having wasted so mu:dj 
of the time of the Court; and concluded by ex- 
pressing a ho|H*, without concurring with the 
terms of the motion, that the Directors would fa- 
vour the Court with a declaration of their opinion 
U])on this subject, ou a future day. 

Mr. Hoa •arlii said, he must exj)ress his regret 
that the subject orreligioii had been touched iip^n 
in that Court. He slipukl have thought that the; 
delicacy of that subject would have induced gen- 
llerncn to abstain from a ditcuss>ioD vvliich c^uld 
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ttot tend much to the harmony of their proceed- 
ings. He had hoped, that some gentlemen’s 
feelings on this point would have been controuled 
by their discretion. But as the subject had 
been introduced, he would beg to say a word or 
two, not, however, with a view of prolonging tlie 
debate, but merely to give his humble opinion 
Upon that point. 

Was there any man, he would ask, in that 
Court, who had known the blessings of the 
Christian religion, that could for a moment 
doubt of its superiority over every other re- 
ligion ? Was there a man who could prefer 
a system of superstitious paganism and idola- 
try to the divine truth of revciatioa and the 
purest form of worship it was possible (or imagi- 
nation to conceive? He was firmly convinced 
that no such man could ever be found iu that 
Court. But this subject ought not to be consi_ 
dered at all in this light. The ]mnty or impu- 
nt)' of the religion was not the question. It was 
a subject purely of discretion and judgement on 
the part of Government. It was a question as to 
the wisdom of promoting Christianity in India 
under all the peculiar circumstances of the peo- 
ple of that country. No man could deny that it 
was a desirable object to propagate Ci.ri-jlianity as 
widely as it could be extended; but at the same 
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time, the Hindu was entitled to the jealous care 
and protection of the Company, in endeavouring 
to attaitx that object. He did, therefore, think* 
that a subject such as this ought not, in a tumul- 
tuous assembly like this, or like the Houses of 
Parliament, to be brought forward at all. It was 
the duty of Government to attend to this matter, 
and exercise their discretion upon it. If they 
had not the means of exercising a sound discre- 
tion upon so nice a point, how could it be ex- 
pected that, in bringing the subject forward in 
that assembly, it would induce a sounder judgment 
and discretion ? 

He had risen merely for the }>urpo8e of making 
a remark on what had fallen from an honorable 
Proprietor near him (Mr. Villiers) upon the 
substance of the motion before the Court. I’ljat 
hon. gentleman seemed to forget who the Court 
of Prop'rietors were, and who the (Jourt of Direc- 
tors were : who they were that w'cre on side 
the bar, and wt)o tht.v were tliat were on that side 
the bar. W ere tlic Court of Proprietors aware, 
that the gentlemen heliiud the bar w’ere a repre- 
sentative body : that they had a trust (h^yedved 
on them by the whole Proprietary, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the duties entrusted 
to them ? Aiid could tiu rc he any doubt of the 
right of this Court to call upon those gentlemen ; 
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— nay, he would say to rfewianrf— -their opinion* 
seriatim upon this great question?— ('//ear/ heart 
hear '.) — Could any man deny that f It was 
absolutely necessary that the Court of Proprietors 
should have those opinions communicated to 
them by those gentlemen, whose extensive 
knowledge upon that subject, upon which the 
Court were to come to a decision, would ^enable 
them to exercise their province with a sound 
discretion. Now, it was upon this point that 
he would more studiously insist upon having 
their opinion njion that question by which the 
Proprietors were decisively to determine. They 
would be pleased, he had no doubt, to inform 
the Court of their opinions seriatim, as to the 
pro{)riety of accepting or not accepting the 
Charter. It was for this purpose on/?/ that he 
would be disposed to insist upon their opinions 
Seriatim. He certainly did not doubt the wil- 
lingness of the Court of Directors to communi- 
cate every information in their power ; but he 
must say that, at present, the Proprietors were 
completely in the dark as to the sentiments of 
the gcjitlemen behind the bar ; to which senti- 
ments they must look, in order that a soufiid 
judgement might be formed upon this great 
question. 

Mr. Bacon rose (amid the general cry of 
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question !■ question !),-. He said, that never having 
Opened h.i8.'lip8 4n this Court, diough a Propri- 
etor fot thirteen years, it was with extreme dif- 
fidence and reluctance he now rose to trespass 
on flic attention of the Court for a few moments. 
This relm^taucc arose not only from his not being 
so fully acquainted with the subject as gentlemen 
around him, but also from the cliiiidcncc natural 
to a person not in the habit of public speaking. 
After, however, what had pa«sed in referenoe to the 
subject of the promotion of Christianity in India, 
he could not allow himself to leave the Court 
without making a short exposition of his senti- 
ments on the question. 

He had the honour of conversing with many 
gentlemen well acquainted with the affairs of the 
■East India Company upon the subject of pro- 
moting Christianity, whose opinions he found 
w'ere much against that measure ; not upon gene- 
ral principles of impolicy, but from tlie local cir- 
cumstances and situation of India. "1 bey con- 
sidered that the introduction of the blessings of 
Christianity vvould endanger tiic civil autliority 
and political powder of the Company in tlie East. 
They thought that so immutable were f !u i ,*uv. 
of India in their religious prejudices, tl;at i:, v 
impossible to convert them witiiout t :;cl 

tliat to use force, or any tiling i.iko ; \ 
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would be 50 subversive of all the inherent attach- 
ment of their native subjects, that they woul 4 
at once shake off their allegiance and connexion 
with the Company’s government. Much, how- 
ever, as he respected the opinions of those per- 
sons, and much as the credit was that he was 
disposed to give them for their extensive local 
knowledge, he would venture to say, that mere 
local knowledge was not the means by which 
a question of so serious and important a na- 
ture ought to be determined. Local knowlerlge 
was not conclusive; and though he never was 
himself in India, he would presume to sug- 
gest that this subject ought to be considered 
upon general principles, a general knowledge of 
human nature^ and the general structure of the 
human mind. Upon these grounds, he thought 
the Court might form an opinion as well and as 
soundly as persons who had resided in that coun- 
try, from their local knowledge and experience. 
He was induced to allude to this point, because 
he had met with a great many gentlemen of very 
extensive knowledge upon the subject, but in 
whose information and oj)inions he ibitnd no- 
thing inconsistent with general principles upon 
tliis question. He, professed himself unable to 
controvert their sUlements, because, he never re- 
sided in India himself.. Residence, however, did 
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n6t always imply extensive knowledge of the 
jjjrinciples, policy, and character of the people. 
He knew persons who n’ent out to India and 
resided there many years, but who understood 
nothing of the character and manners of the 
people, nor could reason u])on the causes which 
produced those appearances to their view. lie 
knew nmny persons who borrowed their opi- 
nions from others and drew general ccmclusionS 
from particular facts: many, again, derived their 
information through the medium of books, un- 
authenticated in their statements. It was well 
known that there were a vast number of stories 
told to the prejudice of that people which had 
no foundation in fact. He had himself, he con * 
fessed, read a great many authors upon the sub- 
ject ; but, in his opinion, they were by no means 
satisfactory or conclusive of the character of thd 
people. He was not, however, himself able to 
contradict those statements, because he was born 
in London, and had lived most of his life in it ; 
but he knew, even from the narrow experience 
he had in this country, that writers and naiTa- 
tors of facts differed materially from each other 
in their representations of the very same thing. 
No two sides of a street would concur in the re-^ 
presentation of a fact of which they were both 
spectators at the same lime. Arguing, there- 
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foroj from this principle, and recollecting who 
thi^persons were that generally went out to In- 
dia, it was by no means conclusive that the state- 
ments made upon this subject were infallibly 
correct. Who were the generality of persons 
that went out todndiar Who were the persons 
whose opinions were to be conclusive as to the 
incapability of converting the IlindiJs to Chris- 
tianity? Many young men went thither solely 
for the purpose of making their fortunes by 
commerce, or of filling situations i:i the Com- 
pany’s service. Was it to be supposed that 
those persona had leisure to turn their atten- 
tion with a pliilosophic eye to the capabilities 
of the people, when the whole of their 
time was occupied in the contemplation of pe- 
cuniary advantage, and in acquiring the means 
of returning with fortunes to this country ? 
There were, how'cver, on the other hand, he 
was free to admit, men of the most enlightened 
minds, who had been in India, and who had 
gone there for other purposes than mere emo- 
lumentary visits ; men who were the orna- 
ments of human nature and of society. In 
the Court of Directors there were men of 
deep research, of brilliant learning, and of ex- 
tensive knowledge: men who ‘had visited the 
East, not merely with interested motives, but 
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under the influence of thatthir.«t for knowledge 
]K?culiar to men of curious and philosophic 
minds. He was sorry to find that much misre- 
presentation had gone forth, and many conse- 
quences had been attributed to the attempts of 
introdneing Christianity into India, which w'cre 
completely without foundation. People had gone 
the length of attributing the mutiny at Vellore 
to an attempt to propagate Christianity. He 
was desirous of entering his protest against the 
falsity of that allegation. (Here the cry of Ques- 
tion ! Question ! which had been frequently rei- 
terated during the hon. gentlemans speech, be- 
came so loud and general, as to drown every at- 
tempt to proceed.) He said, if he was obtruding 
on the Court, he should be very sorry to make 
the obtrusion irksome ; but he had felt the sub- 
ject of too much importance to be silent on this 
occasion : and he was anxious to contradict such 
insinuations against the promotion of Christiani- 
ty as had fallen from some g( ntlemen. But as 
it did not seem to be the pleasure of the Court 
to hear him, he would sit down without any fur- 
ther observations. 

' Mr. Horace Twiss said, he did not rise to pro- 
long the discussion upon the origiuar question ; 
he merely rose to suggest to gentlemen wl'<o felj 
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disposed to offer their sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, tile propriety of reserving themselves until 
after the bill had gone through the Committee 
in the House of Commons. At present they 
were entering into a discussion upon jxiints not 
yet determined or detinod, with sufficient preci- 
sion or certainty, to warrant a settled opinion ; 
it would be better, tlierefcffc, to wait until the 
blanks of the bill were filled up, when the Court 
would be better able to come to a determination 
upon the question of rejection or acceptance. 
But a very few days could elapse between the 
present time and the period when the bill would 
be brought in a perfected state before the Court, 
and then gentlemen would have an opportunty 
of exandninff in detail the several clauses. 

O 

In the mean time, the Proprietors would have 
an opportunity of reading over the bill, with cer- 
tainty and deliberation, and of communicating 
such ohjeccions to the Directors as they tliought 
necessary for inijirovenient, and through the 
medium of those gentlemen, to be suggested 
to liis Majesty's (jovernment. When the bill 
sluiuld be brought back to thorn from the Com- 
mitiee, tiu’y could then come to the great ques- 
tion. wlu ther the Charter should be accepted or 
rejected. At present, they were only waiting time 
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by observations and arguments upon objections 
which would be found perhaps removed in the 
Committee. In all events, at their next meeting 
they would be in a somewhat better capacity 
than that in which thev appeared at present: 
he should therefore think that, the most advis- 
able course the Court could take, would be to 
come to a decision upon the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s motion ; and after that, to adjourn 
to a future day. — {Hear, hear !) — At present, it 
might be advisable to go through the clauses 
in detail merely as a matter of form; but 
not under the expectation that that would im- 
prove the situation in which they at present 
stood. 

A Proprietor said, as there was very little 
dilierence of opinion in the Court, either before 
or behind the bar, ujKm the question, whether 
the hon. Directors should give their opinions 
upon this important question, he would say, 
for his own part, he certainly conceived it was 
highly desirable and proper that the Court 
should be favoured with their sentiments; but, 
at the same time, he must say that he did not 
think it was quite respectful that the Directors 
sliould be ordered. 

Mr. Handle Jackson “ Heqitested.'* 

2 I 2 
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' 7 he Proprietor resumed, and said that* he 
did not even think that the Court of Direc- 
tors ought to be required by a motion of this 
kind to deliver their opinions Seriatim. He saw 
no occasion for iheir opinions being so re- 
quired : and he thouglit it would be quite 
enough if the Court were informed of the 
general result of their deliberation. He rather 
tfiought it should be left to the Court of Direc- 
tors, gent rally, to communicate their opinions 
Jolnth/, when it was recollected tiiat they might 
afterwards deliver their opinions scriatm if they 
thought proper. The Court of Directors, he 
presumed, would of ilicir own ^iccord, after 
having deliberated upon this subject, make a 
public tieclaration of their scniiments to the 
Court. The Chairman and Directors would in 
another room go through the various clauses ; 
and assisted by the standing counsel of the 
Company, come to a decision upon the subject. 
That decision would be communicated to the 
Court, and it would be enough lor the purpose of 
deciding this question by the Proprietors, if they 
had the aye or >o result of their deliberation. 

. Jle thought, therefore, that this part of the reso- 
lution of the honourable gentleman was decidedly 
objectionable and unnecessary. 
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Mr. Robert Grant said, be certainly did hot 
intend at this late hour to trouble the Court ?iit 
any leiigth. Tlie little he had to say w<uiUl bo 
directed to the ohjeolion he felt in point of forini 
to the motion of his luiu. and learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson.) lie perfectly a_’iv<'d with him, 
however, with respect to the imporiaucc of tiic 
subject upon which this question turned. He 
also agreed with him upon the propriety of the 
represented body calling on their representatives 
to state their opinion upon such a subject: but 
he did conceive that the motion which con- 
cluded with a reijuest that they should deliver 
their opinions hidividuaUif was in that respect, 
objectionable, for he did not see why there 
should be such a departure from tiie practice of 
the Court in former cases (which he took to 
be tlie usual practice) on this question. No 
reason liad been assigned for this departure ; 
and therefore he ajiprehcnded the inotioh, in 
that resjiect, was out of order. He could 
conceive an occasion for the exjiress opinion 
of the Court of Directors iqjou a question 
for the information and guidance of tlie Pro- 
prietors ; a request to. that eliect respectfully 
communicated would be pcifectly in order. But 
he knew no precedent or practicp to authorize a 
request for the opinions of tlielJJiicclors, in- 
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Smdually, However, be did not wish to make 
that any ground of objection to the motion of 
his hon. and learned friend, because be did upt 
feel, from the standing he had in that Court, 
that it would t)e becoming in him to take such a 
step : but he did wish sincere!}'^ that it had 
not appeared on ilie motion, because one of two 
consequences stvrncd to follow ; oi'r.hcr that it 
meant nothhig, and should be rejeted as mnteces- 
sary, or meaning any thing, it sliould be reject- 
ed, containing as it did, in his oj)inion, some- 
thing like an insinuation of a want of perfect 
cunjidence in the opiniims of t'noso whose counsel 
the Court appeared to ask. This insinuation 
was ti.e more to ije regretted, because the gene- 
ral duty of tile Directors, tlicir general respect- 
ful attention lu all applications from the Pro- 
prietors, and the cbearfulness with which they 
always publislicd their opinions to this Court, 
when necessary, gave little foundation for this 
insinuation, ar:,l did not authorise a request for 
the individual opinions of tlie Directory. For 
his own [)art, therefore, he would rather have 
wished that each member of the Directory had 
been left to state his opinion in his own person, 
optiuiialiy , and of his own choice, w’ithout put- 
ting any tirng like constraint upon that which, 
he vyas persutyied, they would feel a pleasure in 
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volunteering. At the same time, however, he 
felt no disposition to offer any objection to the 
general design of the motion. 

With respect to the bill itself, he confessed 
his tuta! inalsility, at this moment, to state any 
thing like a decided ojiiniou n])on tlie only point 
which he conceived could jjossihiy cotno before 
the Court of Proprietors ; and that w as, whether, 
in the {Jresent shape of the bill, the China trade 
ought to be rejected or received by the India 
Company, 'i’iiere were other topics which 
seemed to him to I\ave very little relevancy to 
the real questions in view^, in the early part of 
this discussion, which, if not improperly, at 
least, were unnecessarily introduced, and of wltioh 
he did not think it necessary to take any parti, 
cular notice. 

He did not mean to retract one syllable of 
any opinion which he bad delivered with re- 
spect to the conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
nor the policy of the measure itself, nor the ge- 
neral j)lan which had been })roposed to the Itast 
India Company; but the diircrenec of the cir- 
cumstances in which the Coirijrany Vv^erc novv 
placed, did not, in his mind, justify expressions 
of violent animosity cither to the Bill or to the 
conduct of His Majesty's Ministers. He could 
Oot admit, that ihcjse expressions were now 
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wel) placed. They might do in animating to 
tiic battle, but not to deliberate upon after de- 
Jo-t. - (Hear! hear!) At that moment the ques- 
tion was. betw'een the Company and His Ma- 
jest. ’s Ministers: but at this moment the ques- 
tion was between ibe Company and the Nation, 
who had i<lentified themselves with this contest. 
It was on this ground, and this ])eculiar one, 
that he felt the deepest regret that his learned 
and honourable friend had treated the question in 
the manner lie had done. He harl hoped that 
the topics in the course of this discussion would 
not have involved language and ejjiihets so harsli 
and serious, as had falien from his bon. and 
learned friend. He bad lioj:>ed, that in his bands, 
and in his delicate conception of the question, 
the subject would have been discussed by the 
total supi'resxion of hard names. 

With respect to the Bill itself, he had heard 
many b arried and enlightened persons say, that it 
ought to be entirely rejected by the Company. 
Now, so little had they convinced him as yet, 
and so strong were liis hopes that particular pro- 
visions would be made in the Bill, in the course 
of the (h tail, when in the Committee, that he felt 
great didiculty in going along with them in that 
sentiment. He had heard other enlightened per- 
idirs of a diATerent opinion 5 and Ire would frankly 
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-own, that the statements on both sides, had 
more strongly confirmed his own indecision. 
But, at the same time, he should take the liberty 
of submitting to the Court, one view of the sub- 
ject, which did seem to him to be peculiarly im- 
portant. That view of the subject, he confessed, 
had been suggested to his mind, by expressions 
which had fallen from his honourable friend. 
His learned friend, in one part of his speech, and 
as a topick against the acceptance of the terms 
proposed by the Government, which, in his view 
of the case, were calculated to involve the Com- 
pany in new difficulties, declared, that if the Bill 
were rejected, and the Company wore contented 
to relapse into their commercial capacity, whicli 
was tlicir all, their situation, so far from being 
worse, would, as he (Mr. Grant,) understood his 
learned friend, be still more splendid than at 
present. He cordially agreed with his learned 
friend, that if this Bill would lead, to the de- 
struction that he represented and contended 
would happen to the Company in, the course of 
a few years, he would admit, that it was not only 
the interest of the Company, but their duty 
called upon them to reject it without hcsitr;tion : 
but, at the -same time, he would advise them, 
above all things, to have a distinct and clear 
knowledge of tlt.at precipice on whose brink they 

2' K 
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stood. The question was not, in what state the 
Company would be placed with respect to poli- 
tical and commercial advantages by the rejection 
or adoption of this Bill; but the true question 
was, whether the Company should exist, or be 
utterly extinguished : for he never could admit, 
at least, in the view that he had taken of this 
subject, that nothing was to be gained, or hoped 
for, if once the Company abandoned its political 
and imperial consequence. His opinion was, 
that the question was not, whether they 
should receive or lose any political or commer- 
cial advantages from the rejection- or recep- 
tion of the Bill, but whether they should stand 
or fall. At this moment, however, that ques- 
tion could not be considered. This was not 
the moment to enter into this consideration. 
At this late period of tlwj day, it was impossible 
to enter into any discussion of so important a 
proposition ‘at full length ; but he would just 
state this one consideration which tempted him 
to think that, it would not be politic to reject the 
bill as now tendered. When his learned friend 
said, that if the Company were to retain their 
commercial character, such mighty prospects 
.would be open to them of commercial wealth 
by trading to the coast of Africa, of America, 
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and the whole range of the South Seas, he ap- 
prehended he laboured under some mistake in his 
calculation. All those commercial privileges 
which he had heard extolled in such high strains 
of eloquence, and such fanciful pictures of emo- 
lumenlary advantage, seemed to him to be the 
creatures rather of the imagination, than as tangi- 
ble advantages which could be proved by the evi- 
dence of facts. Those theorists who maintained 
the fallacious arguments, that such were the 
commercial privileges, and such the capital of 
the Company, that if the India and China trade 
were totally rejected, and if the present system 
was completely overthrown, it would be no in- 
jury to the Comjrany, because they would have 
the privilege ohtradingto every part of the world, 
and more particularly to those places he had 
pointed out, from whence such returns of untold 
and incalculable profit w'ouU be made as would 
amply compensate them for the adipplagcs they 
would reject. For his own part, all the evidence 
that he had heard and read upon this subject con- 
vinced him of the fallacy of that opinion ; — and 
he maintained the fallacy of it, because they 
were themselves compelled to admit the diminu- 
tion of their own trade, to the East, which would 
more clearly appear by a reference to the printed 
returns upon that subject. Once for all lie would 
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say, that the rum apprehended could never 
take place, as long rs they had the sceptre in 
their own hands : but so sure as they loose.d it 
from their grasp, so sure would their utter 
min and destruction follow. It was not merely 
w'ith respect to the question of the possibility 
of extending their trade that this was to be 
considered, but with respect to the possibility 
of assisting that commerce which, at this mo- 
ment, the Company held. Had any thing, he 
would iisk, more corlaiuly aj7pearcd, than that in 
the cviilence before the House of Commons ? 
And here, he begged to express his dissent 
from the proposition, that the Company would 
have any chance of profit under such circum- 
stances from the trade to Ciiina, »nad any thing, 
he would ask, more satisfactorily appeared upon 
the cvultaice, than that if the Company were 
cnce to have the Eastern Seas open to the Out- 
ports, thel:|||a trade, hitherto so advantageous, 
would become worthless, and that all the profit 
would fall to the ground ? What was the slate 
of the question r The state was this ; fhat in a 
time of war (and no man could say how long the 
time of war might last) it was impossible for a 
trader, trading fairly as this Company did, with 
whatever advantage of jiorts or extensive capital, 
to cuter into a coinjielition with the smuggling 
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trader, who traded entirely unshackled and un- 
restrained by those ties which bound the legal 
trader. If that were so, (and that was clearly 
established in the evidence,) how could his learn- 
ed and honourable friend maintain that the'Tea 
trade should be open to the private trader, abso- 
lutely, who, conducting his Tea trade unlawfully, 
might introduce his commodity as contraband, 
and come in competition with the fair and legiti- 
mate trader, to his utter ruin and destruction. 
How was it jjossible for his learned friend to con- 
tend that the Company, in the situation of its 
mere commercial character, could maintain that 
comjietition, without his also holding, which he 
did not, that the Company might descend into 
the battle on equal terms, and contend with the 
smugglers by contenting tlicmseivcs with smug- 
gling also. 

Upon these views, therefore, he confessed 
that the whole question turned — -whether the 
Company .should maintain that political power 
wliich they had, or not r He had very little hope 
from any commercial privileges the Company 
might obtain from an open and general trade 
to oil parts of the w'orld. But even if he went 
along with his learned friend in all he had stirted 
upon this subject ; and if, still more, he even 
acknowledged the splendid picture of profitable 
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speculation drawn by Lord Grenville ; if be could 
accept every tittle of the opinion of that Noble 
Lord upon that subject, he should pause, before 
he could be content to give up the sceptre from 
their hands, and yield up all that political splen-- 
dour which constituted the greatness of the 
India Company ; before he would be content 
to give up that upon which depended all 
their jjower and consequence. He had aUvays 
maintained this question ; that the Compaijy 
owed its greatnCsSs not to the commercial advan- 
tages, but the political advantages of their char- 
ter : he hail always njaintainecl this question, 
not in the view of their own commercial prosperi- 
fif ; not because tiie commerce of Hindihfan w'as 
C'>tab!ishv-d by the present system — not be- 
cause the commerce to this country was 
exclusively privileged. Wliat, he would ask, 
bad the Company received the government of 
India for ; to wliat end had they maintained 
tins political sjstem, which had been advanc- 
ing always from the earliest time of their set- 
tlement, in consequence and power? It uas for 
seeuritp to I'-ic natives of llindilslan ; and with- 
out it, the Company, he would maintain, could 
not exist. lie would contend, that if the present 
system were broken in iqion, the happiness of 
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that Empire would not be worth teti years pur- 
chase to the Company. If they were once in- 
duced to abandon and give up the present sys- 
tem, they would give up that, to which the Com- 
pany attached not merely their security, Unit 
every idea of consequence. If they were to do 
that, they would become but cyphers, and they 
must bid adieu to every thing like power or im- 
portance. Political power was so interwoven 
with their very existence, that their character, 
their fame, and their future reputation, would 
vanish at once upon the interference of any power 
but their own in the affairs of India. This cha- 
racter, this power, and this reputation, they had 
acquired during a long series of years, by the 
most liberal expense, with advantage, not merely 
to themselves, but to the honour and character 
of the mother country. Neccss.arily, in the course 
of that system, they had acquired rights .where 
they did not exist before. They had maintained 
a government, and created an opinion of superior 
character and consequence over their native sub- 
jects. They had established tliesc rights — riglits 
which had their foundation in the protection, re- 
presentation, and the happiness of the whole 
Indian Empire. 

These were the grounds upon wdiich he al- 
ways advocated the present system ; he was 
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therefore, by no means, prepared togoalon^ wkli 
bis hon. and learned friend’s argutnenls upon 
this question. 

In addressing themselves to this question, 
they were not to consider whetlier they would 
change one character for another, and say, “ I 
will adopt this and reject that ; ” but they were 
to consider whether they should exist at all 
or not. 

There had been other topics introduced into 
this discussion, which he wished had not been 
touched upon on the present occasion. He con- 
curred with the hon. gentleman near the floor 
(Mr. Hume) in his view of the qUCvStion upon 
the subject of introducing an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment into India. He confessed that he 
sincerely wished, in considering the question 
itself, this latter subject had been avoided ; 
and this merely in point of the prejudices 
it was likely to excite : and more particular- 
ly, he felt sorry that it had been introduced, 
because the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Charter did not turn upon such points as these : 
and it did seem to him that the Court had quite 
enough upoh their hands, without encouraging 
discussions upon minor points not necessary to 
the great question. At the same time, he felt 
himself bound, as he was now up, to say, that. 
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he did not see any of those objections to the 
clau.se, or any foundation for those apprelfen- 
sions which had been stated by some hon. gen- 
tlemen. On the contrary, it appeared to him 
that nothing could be more consentaneous to all 
those grounds of action taken by tiie lion, gen- 
tleman who fir«t introduced this t( pic, than the 
actual resolution before the House of Commons; 
because it appeared to him. and he ^ if; agreed 
with the hon. genllctnan in this, though he did 
not agree with him in hisgrncral views of this 
subject, that it would be impossible to permit 
any free circulation of missionaries of any per 
suasion whatever, without leaving them com- 
pletely under the jiowcr and controul of the local 
governments of tlie respoctive jirovinccs. It 
seemed to him that this was a conclusion wliich 
naturally followed. There was a proviso tint 
there should be facilities for them to go to 
India; but, at the same time, he thought it was 
highly desirable for the Court to agree to this 
question it ^ was really before them. But theic 
was a further proviso, “ that nothing in tfie 
“ clause therein contained sliould shake the 
“ powerof the, local governments in that country.” 
He did not profess to give the words ; but it 
placed those persons in such a way that they 
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never could be independent of the local govern* 
meats. He thought that, unless the point 
of danger could be clearly made out, nothing 
that the Company could imagine of the imprao- 
tibility of the bargain, could authorize them to 
put any check upon all the principles of tolera- 
tion that they, as Christians, professed. Nothing 
copld authorize them to place any impediment 
in the way of their going out, unless evidence 
of danger was clearly sustained. It appeared 
to him decisive, that the resolution suflicienily 
guarded against any apprehension that those 
persons would not be subject to the local go, 
vernments. 

He should now leave this part of the suhjeet, 
and he confessed he should not have notieed it 
at all, if it had not been introduced }>y others. 

With respect to the church cstablisluueul, he 
should not enter into any observations upon 
that; he would ratlnr decline it. All he 
should sayvvas, that if tlicie were any ereat oh 
ijections to it, the chief ohjcctiou laj^in the point 
of expense ; for in a religious point ol view, 
he thought that to the Company it was not very 
material, whether rejected or adopted ; but as a 
question of expense, it was important in a very 
serious point of view. It was maintained, and 
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perhaps truly, that they could not stand if 
there was any additional increase of their pub- 
lic expenditure^ without concurrent means of 
s.jpporting that expense. But certainly, if 
this objection could be got over, nothing, ia 
his opinion, was more consentaneous to the 
principles of the British constitution, nothing 
was more consentaneous to every feeling and 
wish of the British nation, and nothing more 
consentaneous to the principles of the religion’ 
they professed, than the adoption of such an 
establishment : the only ground, therefore, ujx)n 
which they could interpose their opposition to 
a proposal of that nature, so advantageous to 
India, was not upon political or. religious prin- 
ciples, b.vt upon the score of expense. He did 
not think that, in point of danger, any thing 
couid li pperj which would justify a departure 
fi> ral views of policy and advantage. 

le >1. g<niticmati concluded by professing 
h ‘ i;i^,!Kii'v.^'!on to trouble the Court any farther 
for ih.e p' (.sent. (Hear! Hear’) 

Mr. Tivitting iMid, he was nn.villioiL': to occupy 
the attention of the Court for any lengrh Sf time; 
the only object of Ins rising was to impress the 
Proprietors with an understanding that tlie Di- 
rectors had not been so inattentive to their du- 
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ties as sremcd to be imagined ; and to apprize 
them that they had not the most distant idea of 
suffering this question to be decided without a 
declaration of iliei*- own opinions. The Pro- 
prietors had now demanded their opinion upon 
the subject. Undoubtedly the Proprietors 
had a right, u])on every inij)Oilant question, to 
require the ojjinion of the Directors. Now% 
though the Directors had not as yet intimated 
• any, still they had taken great pains to make 
themselves ina?tt>rs of this subject, in order 
to enable '.Lem to form a sound judgment: and 
sut. i\ ii ci ulJ not be presumed, from any 
thing they had evinced in their conduct, that 
they h.nl any wish to withhoM that ojiinion 
from their cmistituents. 'The truth was, they 
liad hitiier(:i del.iyed it, for this plain reason, 
natnel}’’, that the subject had never been fully 
and completely before them : they were also 
desirous of knowing the disposition of the Pro- 
prietors upon the sv.bjecl, and whatever might be 
//ic/V opinion, they were unwilling to deliver 
it, lest that of the executive body might, in 
any coifcidcrahle degree, itilluence the decision 
of the Court of Proprietors. It became unques- 
tionably, therefore, the duty of the Directors 
jiot to come forward with their own sentiments 
till they were fully qualified to do so. 
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To the motion that had been made, he wa« 
not ^ware of any objection ; he only hoped 
it would not be understood from that motion, that 
there was any unwillingness on the part of the 
Directors, because, unquestionably, the Court 
of Directors would have stood forward with* 
out any such requisition. lie would just add, 
of his o\Mi private motion, that it would be 
better if they were not reijuircd, individually 
to deliver their opinions. lie thought it would 
be better for them to give their opinions in 
their own way ; if they gave it collectively^ 
that eireuinslance would not prevent any indi* 
vidual Director w!io nni’lit chuse to explain him* 
self more at length, from availing hiinst If of the 


op])orlnnity. 

Mr. L ou'udes rose (o spc.ik again ; but a gene- 
ral cry of fjucstlon! fjuestiaii ! spole! spohel 
avu\ order! order! prevented the hen. gentleman 
from proceeding. 

Mr. IttDulIc Jiukson spoke to order, lie said. 


no mail was more sorry than himself to be oblisred 
the lion, gentleman to order, and no man 


M'as more disposed to give him credit for the 
high and hniioiiorable motives of his conduc.t: 
but the lion, gcntlennin would recollect, that this 
question was to be determined ccKissstcntly with 
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the interests of good order and releTant matter* 
If the hon. Proprietor, therefore, should think 
proper to give any information consistent with 
the question before the Court, that information 
would come from him with propriety ; but he ap- 
prehended the information he was now about to 
communicate was wholly inconsistent and uncon> 
nected with the question before the Court: he 
might be deceived, but was his opinion. 

Whilst he was up, he was induced to postpone, 
for a few moments, the decision of the question 
by two or three observations. There seemed to 
be a very general sense of the propriety of alter- 
ing some part of the motion. It seemed to be 
the wish of some gentlemen, that the word 
Tespectivelff should be !■ ft out. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he had a very strong motive 
for introducing that word into the motion, and 
his motive was that, on a momentous occasion 
like the present, nothing should be left to uncer- 
tainty : and however the precedent or practice of 
this Court might be violated, as was suggested by 
his hon. friend (Mr. Robert Grant), that viltlEitioti 
was justified on the ground of necessity; he 
therefore still persuaded himself that he should 
be able to induce the Court to retain that w'ord. 

He could not help remarking, as rather extra* 
ordinary, the observation of his learned friend. 
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Mr. Robert Grant, in die early part of his speech 
]to the Court. He understood him to say, “ that 
he had heard many enlightened men declare 
“ their opinion to be that this bill ought to be re- 
“ jected. He had also hcar<l as many enlightened 
“ men say that they thought it ought to bp ac» 

“ cepted.” — He (Mr. Jackson) would put it to 
the common sense of his hon. and learned friend 
and to the common sense of the Court of Pro- 
jjrietors,whet!ier they ought to sulFer the opinions 
of any enlightened men out of doors to 'weigh 
with the Court in their decision, so long as they 
could get the opijiion, and the information of those 
honourable persons, behind the bar, who had 
spent whole d ys and nights in becoming masters 
of the question. To (hat opinion, and to that in- 
formation, the Court, consistently with their own 
dignity, ought exclusively to look in the decision 
of the main question at issue. Anotiier lion, 
gentleman (Mr, Villiers) also expressed a wish, 
that that word should be left out; and he gave a 
reason for leaving it out, which was //le I’cry reason, 
in his' (Mr. J*s) opinion, why itihould be retained. 
The hon. gentleman had said that he could not 
approve of the motion calling on the D rectors to 
give their opinion seriatim^ although, wit^i ail the 
evidence tliat could possibly be had, he had, hot 
yet been enabled to come to a jUst determination 
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Upon a subject so peculiarly interesting and im- 
portant. If iliei’ou. gcntltMiian Iiad not left the 
Court, he (Mr ,L) wouii! have put to him a rea- 
son why he thought it better the opinion 

of tf)c Court should be given, than the general de- 
claration o( their sentiment by a vote. But his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bobert (hant) stated, that his objec- 
tion to the word was, that it w'as in violation of all 
former precedent and practice ; and tliat in the 
absence of precedent and recognised practice, this 
motion, so worded, ought not to be « arned. He 
(Mr.J.J was not disposed to enter into a consider- 
ation of former pweticc and precedent on the 
present occasion. He was satisfied, Imwcver, 
that according to former jjractice, it was usual for 
the Court (d J’rt'prietors to call for the opinion of 
the Court of Hircctors ujwn any subject whereon 
that opinion w'as tiiought requisite; and he was 
satisfied that the extreme difficulty and import- 
ance of their present situation, justified the man- 
ner and fortn of the resclution projjosed. He had 
no wish to violate a former practice, or to intro- 
duce a new' one, without extremely good reasons. 
What then induced him to ex]>rcss a wish in his 
motion, that the seriatim opinion of the Court of 
iDirectors should be delivered to the Court of Pro- 
prietors? Why, nothing but the peculiar character 
their present situation called upon, as they 
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were to decide a most momcntuous question, as it 
concerned their own parlicolar interests. It was 
because, at this moment, tliat question was trem- 
bling in the balance; and if tnis question could 
not be decided upon the evidence so fully gone 
into, — and if the Court of Propt it tors were ut>able 
to come to a just opinion iqx :i a question which 
bis hon friend (Mr. H. (bant’ tiescribed to be 
one upon which their very exi‘>t(*iioe depended, 
and U|Jon which their fate was suspended (for, he 
said, it vt^as existence or non-cxistence', surely he 
(Mr. J.) was justified in the proceeding he had 
suggested. The importance and nc ’essity of the 
case, ho did hope, would sulficiently authorise 
this new proceeding (if new proceeding it could 
be called) ; but, for bis own part, be diil not 
conceive that tlie honourable Directors couhl have 
any objection to this mode of communicating 
their sentiments, when they considered the vast 
importance of the question, and how many in- 
terests were at stake. The principle ot the thing 
was strongly sujiported by its analogy to the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords. In tiiat house 
it was no uncommon thing for the Judges of tlie 
'land, who were, in truth, the constitution'll ad- 
visers of the House of Peers, ,not only to giv^ 
their opinions generally, but to give their ©piuioii^ 
seriatim ; and so also the Judges delivered, tjjeif 
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opinions from the bench of justice. Now, this 
being a measure of such peculiar imjiortance, he 
should trust, the Court of Directors would be 
willing, on the present occasion, to imitate that 
prjjictice, by dt-livefing their opinions seriaiim to 
the Proprietors. He was bound to say, that 
feeling all the imjiortant advantages this Com- 
pany would derive from that mode of giving their 
opinion, he was most anxious to obtain it iu 
that form ; but, at the same time, if it would 
be* any accommodation to the Court of 
Directors individually, or if they felt any 
delicacy upon the subject, he v\ould, though 
with some unwillingness, lake out the ob- 
jectionable word. Now, he desired the Court 
of Projuietors to sec what the mischief would be 
if they could not get the seriatim opinions of their 
representative body. Suppose the Court ot Di- 
rectors only adopted the cold and common mode 
of proceeding, they might by resolution, carried 
only by majority of one individual, exjiress their 
opinion. They would then read that resolution 
simply as it appeared upon paper ; but the Pro- 
prietors would be deprived of all that knowledge, 
—that sound reasoning — that convincing argu- 
ment — and eloquent display of talent, which 
produced that majority of one : whilst, on the 
other hand, the minority, feeling it as a point of 
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delicacy (however the practice of tlfe Court might 
justify them), would not come forward to this 
Court to declare their opinions individuSilly, they 
having declared them before in tlieir own Court. 
Now, according to this mode of acting, suppose 
thirteen of ‘the Directors should come to one 
opinion, and eleven to another, there would be 
only a majority of one to support the opinion of 
those thirteen on a question so highly interesting 
to the whole Company. From a principle of de- 
licacy, the Proprietors would be shut out from the 
advantage of having the o])inion of the other 
eleven, whatever it might be. This was not, in 
his opinion, the time to pay compliments : but 
tlio minority of eleven would, according to this 
])ractice, be obliged to maintain silence, in defer- 
ence and in compliment to the majority of one. 
It was unnecessary for him to point out the in- 
convenience of this mode of proceeding on the 
present occasion. What knowledge and what 
information — what new ligl)ts and what new 
suggestions, would not the Proprietors be deprived 
of, by the complimentary silence of those eleven 
gentlemen ! d'he interests of the Proprietors w'cre 
deeply affected in the course of this very pi act lee. 
There were a thousand reasons why the Company 
should be favoured with tiie opinions of the, mi- 
nority. Much good might be done to the general 
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cause, and much advantage derived to particular 
interests from such a deviation from practice. 
Could any body imagine a greater misfortune at 
the present moment, than that tlie minority would 
be induced to witbhoid their <.j) iiions from the 
Proprietors thruu.ili tliis feeling of raise delicacy ? 
He knew, however, that those eleven Directors, 
much as they might regret the majority against 
them, must give way to wiiat theif would then 
deem the public good, and the aclvaiit!\ge of the 
whole body : Init would any one say, that the 
Proprietors vvou' l not derive great satisfaction 
and great intiuente with persons that lie now saw 
in tiiis Court? 'Ihere uere many whose opinions 
were as vei: undeioriniiu d, and who would he in- 
flncnceil eatiiCiV by the rniijority or minority of 
the ('oiirt of Directors. Mai.y, he himself knew', 
there were who reserved their opinions until the 
question should iic decided by the majority of the 
Court (»f j iirectors. Sujipose, then, the division 
should be so close as he had conceived, what in- 
fluence would not the minority have upon those 
minds, and what advantage woidd not the Pro- 
prietors derive from an exposition of the reasons 
that influenced tlie votes of t!iat minority ? This 
was a question confessedly of existence or non- 
existence. This was a question tijjon which 
depended the fate of millions. The indepcndenc« 
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of the India Company was at stake; and the 
happiness and prosperity of O' -,000,000 of j)e{>ple 
was to stand upon the <;iit'f;ti(»ii of<t//e or tio ! 

Upon a ejueslion, then fore, of this magnitude, 
Mvas it too mni'li ion'quc'it (for the resolution was 
couched in no other terms) the sviialhn oj)inioa 
of those to ulioin the Piv-pi ietors looked up with 
so much confidence for udviee and assistance in 
their deliberations. The object of liis motion 
was simply to request that the Court of Pro- 
prietors miolit be favoured with the parole de- 
livery of those sentiments individually. Surely 
—surely there could he no impropriety — no in- 
dclicact' — in expres^itir^ in these respectful words, 
a <lesire, an eurncst desire, that every one of the 
Dire (tors mi"ht detail their opinions, in order 
that the Court of Proprietors might not only 
knov\ the general sense of that honourable body, 
hut uhat the motives were of their majority and 
minority in d.Hering from each other on this 
imp<*rtant question, lie confessed it appeared to 
him that it was of the very last importance that 
the motion ho I'.ad the hemonr to propose should 
be adopted without any alteration. Was it too 
much, he would ask, under eireumstanees so 
eventful, to require that their constituents should 
be possessed of their opinions ? To him it ap- 
|jcared a perfectly reasonable request; and he 
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trusted they would be pleased to concur in that 
requisition, upon an assurance that nothing but 
the most pressing necessity would induce the 
Court to express such desire. It would be with 
the utmost reluctance that he could bring him- 
self to propose a request which might be in vio- 
lation of established practice, or disagreeable to 
the feelings of the Court of Directors. If he 
had done this on the present occasion, he cer- 
tainly w'ould recede from his motion : but he 
owned that, according to bis views of tlic sub- 
ject, no violence was done to accustomed prac- 
tice; nor, in his op nion, was tlierc any thing, 
cither in the matter or manner of the motion, 
W'liieh cnnld be unpleasant to the feelings of the 
Court of D'rtctorT. Tliercfore be could not, 
witliout m.'ic eogeiu reasons than bad been hi - 
tiicito uig.’d, eonsent to vary the proposition. 

lie liad only one word more to say, and th.it 
was with a rt'pcct to a misn po nuhation made 
by hi» bon. filend (Mr. Grant) of what lie had 
said. That l.on. gcntien.an had cl.argcd him 
with having gone into a general view of wh.tt the 
advantages were winch the Company were likely 
to (It rue from a free trad ‘ to the coast of Africa, 
the South Seas, andAnunca, vvlien the simple 
question was, th.-* exhUivc or non-ctistcnce of 
the Company. He denied the truth of that aci 
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cnsatiou. All that he said was, that in case the 
Couij)any chose to guard themselves from being 
entrapt into that base subserviency which they 
would be guilty of in the present occasion, if, 
instead of making a staunch and manly struggle 
for their claims, they were to compromise their 
interests from motives of complacency towards 
those with whom they had to deal; all he said 
was, that if they did make that resistance, they 
would not be in the situation of persons pushed 
out of doors without the means of turning one 
way or the other for the means of support and 
protection. All he said was, that if they found 
it nc'cessary to rej-'ct the terms proposed, they 
might trade as Merchants, if not as Sovereigns, 
with mure success than they bad dune before. 
It was morally impossible that bis bon. frieiid 
should cull uj)on people to shew that no advan- 
tage would arise to the Company from the coin 
linuance of the trade to India, notwithstanding 
that trade was open to the Out-ports, because 
the Conij)any had not been able of late years to 
turn that tiade to advantage, lie was* not quite 
clear in his recollection that he particularly al- 
luded to, or took the idea from, Lord Cirenville, 
when he talked of the advantages likely to be 
derived from the trade to South America and the 
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South Seas : but certainly the course of political 
events within the last three or four years amply 
justified the idea, that in case the Company 
should be reduced to the extremity he alluded 
to, they woul(|[ be enabled to participate in such 
advantages. This was an opinion which many 
able and soif|jd j;oliticians strongly entertained, 
Ail that be conttuded was, that the Company 
would be on eqtial terms with their fellow-sub- 
jects, and that, as a trading company, they 
would be likely to derive more than common 
interest for their money. All that he contended 
was, that in all events, if the East-India Com- 
pany were deprived of their political power, they 
would not be destitute of the means of main- 
taining themselves with indejjendence, resperta- 
bility, and profit; and.Iie would take upon him- 
self to say, that if the Conipany were in that 
situation, they would derive more achantage 
than they ever yet contemplated during the 
whole of iheir commercial career. It was for 
others fo shew that there w'as not any thing 
to support the proposition he contended for; and 
then reduce the Company to a state of despera- 
tion. He would say confidently', that if they 
were to refuse this bill upon the principle for 
which he contended, their commercial charac- 
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ter, as a company, would enable them, in a short 
time, to arrive at a more prosperous state of trade 
than they ever yet were, in the most auspicious 
period of their history. But simply viewing it 
as a political question, ho agreed with the argu- 
ment of his learncil friend ; and that, certainly, 
in the choice of difficulties, he would be disposed 
to give that alternative (he preference whereby 
the jK)litical power of the Company would be 
secured. . But he would submit, that no terms, 
short of actual extinction, could prevent ‘the 
Coin])auy from carrying on a trade to India ancl 
elsewhere, with advantage and increased pros- 
perity to themselves : and, in order to do this, 
they must be first dej)rived of all their ships and 
all their well-earned toi'.nexions in the Eastern 
world. 

After having thus explained the nature of his 
motion, and the sort of alternative he thought 
the Company woidil have, as their last resort, 
all that he desired of the Directors was. that they 
would tell the Court of Proprietors, respectively 
and seriatim, whether or not they would advise 
them to accept such a hill as that now proposed, 
and whether they thought it would be consistent 
with the sec-uvity of their capital, consistent with 
their advantage, and consistent with the general’ 
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interests of the East-India Company and of the 
public. 

These were the three propositions they were 
to reply to : and he would sit down, earnestly 
intreating that the answers to those projiositions 
might be delivered respectively and seriatim by 
those who might be pleased to hivour the Court 
with their sentiments. 

Mr. Grant said, ho could consider what had 
passed amongst the I’roj-rittors this day, as little 
more than matter of conversation ; because, from 
the imperfect state of the Bill, it could not he 
considered as fairly brought under their eorisi- 
deration, in a way that they could eosne to any 
thing like a resolution upon it. Therefore he 
did not rise for the purpose of offering any thing 
upon the subject of the general question : and he 
declared that he should not have presented him- 
self to the notice ofthc Pr oprictors at all, but for 
one observation made in the motion of his ho- 
nourable and learned friend. 

He trusted it was sufficiently known to the 
members of this Court, that he was not himself 
“very backward in delivering his sentiments upon 
any subject before them. He had not been so 
in any part of this business, nor did ht: mean to 
be' so whilst the business was going on. Now, 
whether it ought to be matter of resolution or no. 
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to ask the individual opinions of the Court of 
Directors, he was not prepared to discuss ; but, 
as far as his own inclination went, he would 
apjyrizo the Court, that he certainly should have 
occasion to trouble the Proprietors with his opi- 
nion upon this subject. But having stated thus 
tar, he could not but express his own feelings 
(and he believed the feelings of some other 
members,) of surprise at the import of the mo- 
tion. Ho- confessed it was not very pleasant to 
the feelings of the Court of Directors to have it 
assumed, as this resolution c:ertainlv did assume, 
that without a requisition of this sort, the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors could not be 
elicited from them, individually. Now that 
was a conclusion he could not sanction with 
his ajrprobation, because he was persuaded that 
the slightest or the most trifling intimation of a 
wish from the Court of Proprietors upon this 
subject, would have been sufficient to call up 
every individual of the Directory. 

Mr. Handle Jachson. I am willing to with- 
draw that word. 

Mr. Grant resumed. He was convinced that 
any of the Directors would, under those circum ^ 
stances, chcarfully deliver his individual opinion, 
without a requisition of that sort, whiclg lie 
could not help thinking, did imply a reluctance 
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(he part of the Court cf Directors to satisfy 
the wishes of the Proprietors, . of their own 
accord. Any thing short ot tins demand would 
have had tlie desired cfl'cct, without the forma- 
lity thought necessary by the hou. gentleman. 
He did presume to tlnnk that tlie conduct of the 
Court of Directors, during the whole of these 
proceedings, could not justly have excited 
any susjricion of this nature: and really he 
thought that the Proprietors, without doing 
violence to their on n conlidcuce, might have left 
this matter to the discretion of the Direchny. He 
■was not, however, now to be supposed as ex- 
pressing the oj)inions of the Court ol Directors, 
generally : he uas si!iij)ly cxpiossiiig his own 
feelings of the course adopted by his lion, friend, 
in calling upon them* to do that which their own 
dispositions would have prompted. 

Mr. t/t/c/i’A'On said, the word uas “ requested." 

Mr. Grant having said thus much, he could 
only fur. her add, tliat however he might differ 
in some of the collateral subjects his learned 
friend had introduced into this question, and 
into which he (Mr. Grant) did not mean to 
enter at jiresent, it would be his wish to give 
such an opinion upon this subject, as would be 
consistent with a full sense of that duty which 
he owed to the Proprietors, to the public, and to 
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himself ; and in doing that, he should certainly 
not feel himself bound to yield to the impres- 
sions or to tlie influence of- particular classes of 
men. One line, alone, should direct his con- 
duct ; namely, that which was for the benefit 
and interest of the Proprietors, for themselves as 
Directors, and for the East-India Company.-— 
(Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. El^hinstone said, he should not go into 
the subject before the Court ; but he simply rose 
to state, that the opinion, as given by the lion. 
Director who had just spoken, was not the 
opinion of the Court of the Directors: and that, 
for his own part, he could have no objection to 
the motion as it stood. Whether it remained 
or did not remain as it was, there was no gen- 
tleman behind that bar who w'ould not have 
given bis- -opinion freely; but as the motion had 
been made, and seemed to meefiiith the concur- 
rence of the Court of Proprietors, he should be 
very sorry it could be supposed that from any 
deire of the Court of Directors the word alluded 
to should be left out. 

Mr.frrrtwf begged to say, that he had express- 
ly guarded himself, in terms, from the supposi- 
tion that he spoke the sense of the Court of 
Directors. Ho had professed before, as he jjro- 
ft'ssed now, to give only his own individual 
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opinion. No naan who had attended to himj 
could conceive for a naoment, that he professed' 
to speak the sentiments of the Directory. He 
had stated, in as strong language as he possibly 
could, that he was only speaking his own 
opinion ; and now he begged to state that the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, had no right to 
say that the opinion he had just given, hunself, 
was the opinion of tl)e Court of Directors. So 
far from it, that the o]>inioij of the Court of 
Directors had not been asked, nor had it been 
given. 

Mr. Pattison thought that what had been said 
by the hon. Directors who had just spoken, had 
been better let alone 5 for though the Directors 
were desired to deliver their opinions seriatim, 
by a resolution of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, and though that resolution had been 
seconded, still the hon. and learned gentleman 
intimated very candidly, several times, that he 
was disposed to waive it as far as he could, at 
the same time that he expressed his own distinct 
wish that it should be adhered to. For his own 
part, he felt himself unable to understand, upon 
what principle the Court of Directors could 
object to their being heard by this mode of ap- 
])lication. lie thought it was rather a mark of 
confidence in the Directory on the part of the 
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Proprietors. He certainly felt, as an individual, 
that it was a proof of their confidence.^ — (Hear! 
fiear !) — Whilst it was the general sentiment of 
the Court, apd whilst it was the real expression 
and opinion on the other side of the bar, that they 
wished to hear the distinct and deliberate opi- 
nions of each of the Directors, individually, ho 
could not but think that it was an unequivocal 
proof of the good opinion and confidence of the 
Proprietary in the discretion and wisdom of that 
Court, of which he had the honour of being a 
Member. — (Hear! hear !) — And he begged to 
return thanks, as an individual of that Court, to 
the honourable and learned gentleman for the 
motion he had made, and for the manner in 
which it was expressed: though he was convinced, 
at the same time, that the Court of Directors, as 
he himself did, would have to deliver their opi- 
nions without an absolute requisition. 

The Chairman (Mr. R. Thornton) requested 
he might be indulged in retaining his opinion for 
the present, both on the subject before them, 
and on the bill, and for the best possible reason ; 
because he could not have formed an opinion 
sufficiently decisive ; and he rather thought it 
was his duty to pause than to precipitate, in this 
state of the bill. With regard to any decision 
that the Court of Directors might have come to 
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upon the subject immediately under considers* 
tion, he had only to say, that it was impossible 
they could have come to such a precise decision 
as nijght be proper to be delivered in so formal a 
manner as this particular proposition required, for 
they could not be prepared to give their opinion 
seriatim on thcimjiulse of a moment : and it did 
not enter into their calculation, that a measure 
of this kind would be proposed. Placed in the 
situation in which he had the honour to address 
them, at the same time that he felt himself 
bound to say this, he felt himself equally hound 
to reserve his opinion until the matuiily of the 
>ystem proposed by his IM.ajosh’s ]^Jini^ters 
should allow him to form, to ueigh, to dclennine, 
and to fi.x it. 

Mr. Ifonarih said, he had now no motive to 
rise, exce{)t to exculpate himself from the idea 
of intending to cast any imputation upon the 
conduct of the Court of Directors. He could 
have no such intension in seconding the inotioii 
of his honoumhle and learned friend. He sup- 
ported that motion upon this groun 1, namely, 
that- he took it to be consistent with all the pro- 
ceedings of tlie Court. Tliiswas.the expedient 
the Proprietors fell upon in order that they might 
judge what they had to do on this great que«- 
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tion : a»tl if he (Mr. Howarth) had even known 
beforei what had just now passed, it would have 
only convinced him the more of the necessity 
that the minds of theCourt of Direetbt;^ should 
be opened, to the Proprietors, as fully as possible^ 
upon this subject. Whether they gave their opi*- 
nions seriatim or not, he would not now discuss, 
but that the Proprietors should be apprized of 
all that knowledge which the Court of Directors 
had a right to communicate to them, to enable 
them to come to a sound judgment, there was 
very little doubt : and he did say that it was 
their duty to communicate it. But if there was 
any thing that could induce him to continue in 
this desire more tenaciously than before, it w'as 
what had fallen within the last few minutes from, 
the honourable Directors. He hoped that, as 
Directors, they would give their opinions fully 
and distinctly to thcvCourt, and not dispose of 
the question amongst themselves, in a way in 
which the Court would know nothing of the ar- 
guments, or the reasons, upon which their deci- 
sion was founded. It w’as not the decision of 
the balloting box, by which ordinary questions 
were decided, that would answer the purpose 
the Proprietors. .Their object was to hear 
clearly and distinctly the situation in which 
the Directors stood, and the reasons which in- 
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Hucnced ttieir conduct. There was nothing, in 
his opinion, disrespectful or disorderly in the 
Court of Proprietors insisting upon those opi- 
nions being delivered in detail; and he confi- 
dently hoped that the Directory would not 
hesitate in complying widi <^e spirit, if not the 
words, of the motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that having been the first to 
express his objections to the impropriety of this 
motion, which he did from a sense of delicacy to 
the Court of Directors, yet in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. member within 
the bar (Mr. Pattison), he did feel himself runs 
called upon imperiously to support the motion 
of the honourable and learned gentleman. It 
was now his ojiinion, that the word he had first 
objected to bad become necessary, under the 
present circumstances ; and he had no hesitation 
in declaring that it was highly requisite that the 
opinions of the members of the Court of Direc- 
tory should be given distinctly and individually, 
because the very publicity of the opinions of the 
Court of Directors was essentially necessary to 
the complete understanding of the subject. It 
was not sufficient, in his opinion, simply to com- 
municate, by way of resolution, the result of their 
deliberations, upon paper, but to detail them 
fully through thj medium of oral communica- 
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tion. He therefore should support the hon. and 
karned gentlem&n’s motion. 

Mr. Loumdes rose (amidst a general cry of 
Qmstion! Qxiestion!), He said that he did not 
much admire the proposition for withdrawing 
the motion of his hott. and learned friend, on 
this ground : namely, that it would give great 
strength to die cause in which they were en-* 
gaged, and would impress the public with a 
lively idea of the harmony and good under- 
standing that subsisted between the Directors 
and the Proprietors. If this motion was c»n- 
curred in, the Directors and Proprietors would 
then be like “ the bundle of rods” tied up to- 
gether, which no strength on earth could break 
asunder. The opinions of the Court of Direc- 
tors were of the highest importance to the deli- 
berations of the Proprietors; and fully per- 
suadeil of this, he should cordially support his 
hon. and learned friend’s motion ; and he sin- 
cerely hoped it would be carried with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the whole court. 

Mr. Elphinstone thought his hon. and learned 
friend appeared to be a little mistaken, if he 
thought there w'as any variation in the opinion of 
tli€ Court of Directors respecting the great 
question itself. I'he fact was, the only allusion 
that he (Mr. Elphinstone) made, was entirely re- 

2 0 2 
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specting the ino^on immediately before the 
Court ; and tlie way that such allusion arose was 
in consequence of tlic observation of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Grant) in deprecation of the motion. 
Whether his hon. friend intended to deliver his 
opinion in the way suggested would, of course;, 
be matter for his own immediate consideration'; 
but he (Mr. Eiphitwtone) begged it to be un- 
derstood that he, for one, did not dissent from 
the motion. 

Mr. Grant vvislicd to explain. The Court 
seemed to conceive tiiat he had been arguing 
gainst the Court of Directors giving their opi- 
nion seriatim. I’he fact was— his argument only 
went to the Ici'.gth of saying, that a requihition 
in writing to the Directors was unnecessary: 
but tin’s he beggvd to state, as he had stated in 
the first i'c tancc, that it occurred to him to be 
Tuces-ary and proper that the Pro})rietors should 
be apprised of the sense of the Court of Directors. 
After having said that, in the beginning, he 
had only now to a-sure the Court that l)is opi- 
nion would be given in considerable length, at 
the proper season ; and here he would leave the 
matter. 

Mr. Juchson said, that finding the sentiments 
ot the (\)urt to be pretty generally favourable 
to his motion, he should persevere in his rosor 
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I\ition, - as it now stood. But if the Court 
thought proper to reject any part of it, that 
niight be thought unnecessary or improper, he 
would be happy to coticur in that rejection. The 
fact was, it did not call upon the Directors in 
writing, to give their opinions : and so far from 
its being a retjuisition in terms of offence or com- 
mand, it was as respectful a request as he could, 
with consistency, have made. (Hear I hear ! 
hear !) • 

The question was then put, and upon the shew 
of hands, the Chairman declared the resolution 
to be carrietl in the affirmative, there being only 
one dissentient vote. 

At the surcrestion of the Chairman, the Bill, 
as it stood, was read sl)ort pro formal, as it had 
already been printed and laid before the Proprie- 
tors. 

Adiourned, 
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€opy of a Letter from Sir Hugh Inglis^ Bart 
to Mr. Assistant Secretary Cobb. 

Sir, Milton Bryant^ 2lst May 18i3. 

I have had the honour to I'eceive your letter 
of tlic 19tli instant, conveying, by desire of the Court 
of Directors, the unanimous resolution of the General 
Court of Proprietors of the 24i!h of March last, recom- 
mending to the Court of Dii*ectors to request my aid 
and asbistance, during the remainder of the negocia- 
tion with His Majesty’s Ministers for the renewal of the 
Couipan)^’s Charter. 

I beg, Sir, that you will present to the Court of Di- 
rectors my best thanks for tlie terms in which they have 
been pleased to cvunmunicate a resolmion, doubtless 
highly gialifying to me, and which has added much to 
the obligations 1 owed to the respectable body of East 
India Proprietors, for a long course of indulgence, 
kindness, und confidence, previously to the new and 
flattering testimony of their favourable opinion. * Sin- 
cerely lamenting, as I do, the inadecjuacy of my abi- 
lities to render any essential service to the Company in 
this arduous crisib ot their affairs, I reejuest you will 
acquaint the Court, that I shall consider it my indis- 
pcnsable duty, zealously to assist their endeavours to 
procure a renewal of the Charter, on such terms as may 
promise to secure the prosperity of the Company; these, 
111 my apprehension, being the only terms on which 
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the arrangement, when concluded, is likol\^ to prove 
advantageous to tlie interests of the empire at home 
and in India. 

I have the honour to be^ 

With much esteem. Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Hugh Inglt#, 

James Cobb, Esq, 

Asmtanl Secretary. 


No. II. 

Copy of a Letter from the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
the Earl (f Liverpool. 

My Lord, East-Tndia House y ISUL 

In obedience to the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors, wc have the honour of submitting to your 
Lordship, as being at the head of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, this letter, containing the Court’s sentiments 
in the present momentous crisis of the East-India Com- 
pany’s affairs. 

The consideration of tiic Resolutions sometime since 
submitted to the House of Commons for the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter is now announced to be fixed 
for Monday the 31st instant. 

The third of those Resolutions bears, that the trade 
bfitween this country and India, which has, for 
ipore than two centuries, been confined to tJie port of 
London, shall, as to exports, be open to all the ports 
of the United Kingdom, and as to imports, to all the 
p^fts which shall be declared fit and safe for their re- 
ception. 
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We havtft stated, in our correspoliderrce with the 
iPresident of the Board of Comiftissioriers for the 
Adairs of India, the ruinous consequences that would 
be produced by this great innovation. The course of 
evKietice since adduced before the Mouse of Commons, 
and through; the protracted enquiries of the opponents 
of tlie Company only just closed, has abundantly coiu 
firmed onr sentitnents, by shewing ; 

That a large influx of Europeans into onr 
clian territories (an influx which will unavoidablj^ 
follow the permission of an open a!»d general 
trade) must prove clungeroiis to the peace and se- 
curity of those invaluable ])osscssions, now so 
highly improved under the Company's admini- 
stration. 

That, at tlie same time, after an intercourse of 
three centuries between Europe and Imiia, there is 
not the least prospect, or rational hope, of induc- 
ing the vast mass of the Indian population to use 
our manufactures, as the merctnnus of this country 
had fondly imagined, and as must be pre-sup posed, 
ifi order to any considerable or steady extention of 
the import trade from India. 

That lije limited demand among some of ilic na- 
tives, particularly those connected with luu opcans, 
for a few articles of British production, us well as 
the demand for European consumption in India, is 
superabundantly supplied by the present channels 
of trade with lndia, at very low rates ; and that, if 
the natives could be inspired witli a taste for our 
manufactures, they would be plentifully furnislied 
by European artisans settled tlicre, and their native 
assistants. 

That cill the shores, giilphs, and islands df the 
Indiati seas have been explored by British resi- 
dents in India, and that an active trade is now 
carried on from the British settlements there to 
all those regions, in articles, Indian and Euro- 
pean, as lur as demand for them can be found ; 
*^ud from those legtous, in every commodltr for 
2 P 
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'ivhicli a vent can be discovered in India or Kid-*' 
ro]K!. 

That, v'itb respect to the trade between Great 
Britain and China, not only would the loss of that 
trade be inuninent hazarded by laying it ;0]:>en, 
as the luerchanis also desired, but that, by ad- 
mitting an unlimited intercourse between this 
country and the islands in the Chiiia Seas, the 
smugglixig of the valuable article of tea into the 
ports of the United Kingdom^ would unavoidably 
follow, to an extent whicli could not fail to reduce, 
not merely the public revenue, hut that commer- 
cial profit which, by supplying the Company 
Mdth a dividend on their capital stock, enables 
them to perform their political functions; 

Tluit, by opening the import trade of India to 
the Out-ports, liowever iittle beneficial this privi- 
lege would eventually prove to those pons, the sys- 
tem of the Company's public sales would be broken 
down; a system on w'liich the regularity, order, 
and advantage of their import commerce depend, 
and which has materially contributed to improve 
the commercial intercourse between this country 
and foreign Europe. And in regard to the trade 
i)t foreigners, particularly Americans, with India, 
in which the latter were higlily privileged by II is 
Majesty’s Government, and of whicli so much has 
been erroneously said, the truth often before 
stated has been confirmed, that the extension of 
this trade was owing to the belligerent state of 
Great Britain, and the neutral character of North 
America ; that the trade which the citizens of 
it ^carried on, the subjects of this country, 
during the course of the present peculiar war, 
could not have enjoyed ; and that, on a return of 
peace, the greater part of that trade must revert 
to Britain. 

Thus, my Lord, the great mass of most valuable 
and important evidence which has been brought before 
the. House of Commons, completely establishes the 
propriety and policy of continuing the Company in 
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all the effloiency of its functions, political and commer- 
cial. Thus, also, the sanguine speculations of the 
itierchants and manufactures of this country, (specula- 
tions from which they have eagerly expected to (ind 
new and vast sources of commerce for the nation, as 
well as to improve the old, and upon which they have 
sought to overturn the long established hystem of the 
Company, and all its extensive commercial relations) 
are found to be grotlntlless and visionary, as the other 
allegations advanced in their petitions were before dis- 
proved. The agents of the Oiit^ports ‘ have not 
attempted to bring forward evidence on their part, in 
support either of the theories or facts advanced by them; 
and it is heiictr clear, that it is not on this species of 
support they depend for success. 

Since then, iny Lord, the confident expectation of 
new unbounded commercial resources formed the grand 
plea on which the merchants required the abolition of 
the Company’s commercial privileges (privileges essen- 
tially connc’cted, as often shown, with the important po- 
litical functions of theCompany), and since it is proved 
that those expectations have, in reality, no solid foun- 
dation, we ttike the liberty earnestly to ask, why the 
Company’s system must be broken down, by adopting 
innovations which, instead of being likely to promote, 
can scarcely fail of proving injurious to the national 
interest ? 

]}ut if, after so many years of experience in Indian 
commerce, a new and more ample trial is necessary, a 
very large one, far beyond what has ever yet been open 
to individuals, may be made, without destroying the 
system of the Company ; that is, by admitting, under 
certain restrictions, the ships and goods of all the. sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom to go from the port of 
London to certain ports iti India, and to return to Lon., 
don, where their imports shall be sold at tiie pubhe 
sales of the Cotppany. This experiment we think 
compatible with the preseryatioa of the Company’s 
system ; and, my Lord, since the liazards, political 
and commercial, of an entire revolution in the system 
of Indian commerce have been shewn to be great, wo 
2 P 2 
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humbly and earnestly submit to your Lord^HJp aatid to 
^IibMajcv'»ty^s Miiii^iter&> whetl^’v it will not be, iii eveuy 
view, more prudent unci salutary tu make this 
meut for some years, and to awaU the result of it, itif* 
stead ot beginmog by destroytng llie exito^iug aystrin^ 
ivitliout the least assurance of subsuiutin^' my thing 
good in its place. 

But if this proposition should not have the gosod for^ 
tune to be ^acceptable to Jiia Majesty’s Ministers, wu 
must tiien request your Lordship’s atleution to tin® 
situation in which the Company would be placed by 
the adoption of the third of the resolutions now butore 
th • House of Commons. 

The Court have already shewn, that^lbe Coinpa«y*« 
dividend, on which their credit, and hence their te&t 
ciency to perform their political functions, depend, is 
derived from tlieir China Trach?, and tlKii the prokits of 
this trade will, in the ease of au open intercourse with 
India from the Outsorts, be liable to material diminu- 
tion. They have stated, tliat if thev’ could be assured 
that such defalcation could be supplied from any otlicr 
source, one of their great objections to the piroposed 
change would be reuiovcd : \\ e bt^c; leave, thareforc, 
row most respect 111 lly to inquire, whether Hts Majesty’s 
3 Vlinistir:> can suggest the means by which the Co«iw 
pany may procure such a resource, and wiU be pleased 
to coirinunicciie tin ir sentiments on tins most importaiu 
point ? Again, for the usual political payments which 
the Company liave to make iu. England on Hctoanl of 
the Indian territory, amixunting to near a milhuia; for 
the extraordinary demands, amountiug to a million and 
half a year, henceforth falling upoH tins home ti'ca- 
sury ; for the payment of the interest or principal oi a 
territorial debt, and for the u^nal exports of goods, 
about two millions more; altogether composing aui 
between lour and five mdlions ; the Com- 
jmuy must make punctual provision. This can be done 
jio way, but by propurtionabiy increasiiiig their invest-, 
juents from abroad ; and if their comoaerciai system is*, 
broken dow n, wdiere is tlic hope, that they can realiiso 
the proceeds of imports ffom the East, so as to be able 
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to meet these heavy domaeds upon them, with the 
punctuality rec)uisile to maintain the credit essential to 
so {freat an establi^lHnent ? 'I’his point also, my Lord, 
most important in the consideration of the measures to 
be adopted tor the future system of the Company, ive 
most e;^rnest}y submit to the attention of His M«ijesty^S 
Ministers; and resort; to their jmlf>inent to inrorm us, 
how the Company canbe provided against the failures and 
disappointments likely to happen under the firoposed 
system, in realizing the imports of the Company ? The 
idea which has bi*en sugi^ested, that the Company 
should depend on the bills of individuals drawn from 
India on this country, or on the still more casual rc« 
source of receiving money here for bills on the trea^ 
surics in Ilulia, is inadmissible, as such a dependence 
would bo altogt ther precarious, resting on the degree 
in which tlie Indian trade should bo prosecuted, ahcl oa 
the credit and success of individuals. Such a plan 
might, indoid, suit specuiatois, who would by it be 
enabled to trade on a capital furnished by tlie Coni-«- 
pany, but would be utterly unequal to the regular sup- 
ply of the Company’s demands, and the maintenance 
of their credit. 

My Lord, we beg you to believe, that in stating" 
these points for the consideration of His Mujebty’s Go^ 
vcrrmient, we are actuated by a deep sense of the 
responsibility under which vve stand, and by a most 
anxious concern for the great interests which are con- 
fided to our care. We entirely disclaim any intention 
or idea of acting from obstinacv or pertinacity, in 
opposition either to government or to popular opinion. 
Wo arc influenced by an honest conviction of the truth 
and importance of the objections, those especially 
which we here urge to the opening of the Out-ports, 
and by a deep apprehension that the Company would 
not be enabled to go on under the proposed system, but 
that, in a few years, its resources would, by the opera- 
tion of that system, be so impaired, as to lead to the 
supercession of the Company altogether; an issue 
which, though avow^edly desired by some, we depte- 
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catc as fatal to the public interests of India and Britain, 
and to the interests of innumerable individuals. 

. ;Men incur situation nia}*, in the opirjipn pf soraej 
be likely to act, in such a crisis as the present, from a 
wisli to cling to their places and their patretnage. This 
is a motive we equally disclainn ; and,; indeed, the line 
of conduct we have pursued through the whole of the 
negociation for the renewal df the Charter, and to 
which we still adhere, may free ua from such a sa^i- 
cion. Certainly we cannot hear with indifference of 
those violent schemes of innovation, respecting the 
great interests %vith which we stand connected, and of 
the possibility of a new order of things which should 
entirely separate us from those interests; but we hope 
to possess, in any event, the consolation of hai'ihg 
maintained those opinions, and followed that conduct, 
which have been prescribed by our own conviction and 
the upright discharge of the trust reposed in us. 

We have the honour to be, My Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Robert Thornton, 

W. F. Elphinstone, 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, 

First Lord of His Ma)e.sty’s Treasury, 

&c. ike. sic. 
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No. III. 

Memorandum of d Conversation between ike 
liORDs jUiVERPOOi4,^ Buckinghamshire, and 
CastlE«each, and a Deputation of the Court 
o/ Directors, consisting of the Chairman, 
Depitty Chairman, Sir Hugh Incus, Mr. 
Mills, and Mr. Grant, on Thursday^ lOth 
June, 1813 . 

The Cli^irman opened the conversation by obs^rv* 
ing .that the time was approaching, in which the Court 
of Directors must meet their Constituents on the sub- 
ject of the important measures now depending in Par-* 
Itament, respecting the Charter: that, to enable them 
the better to do this, there were some very material 
points, on which it was desirable that they sliould have 
acinar understanding with His Majesty’s Ministers; 
particularly the question respecting the realization of 
funds in this country to meet the increased demands 
payable here on account of the Indian territoiy, and 
the security of the dividend, in case the profi’^s of the 
Cliina trade should, from the eflbcts of smuggling, be 
greatly impaired. 

With regard to the 6rst head, Ministers dwelt upon 
Uie necessity of allowing a fair ex[)eriment to be made 
by the private merchants, and not using tlje power of 
the Company to cramp the efforts of individuals, and 
particularly not to carry on a losing trade for the pur- 
pose of remittance. 

To this it was answered, that the Company ought to 
be allowed to use their own resources in their own 
way; that, in doing this, they cculd not be stated, 
with any justice, to cramp tlie trade of individuals, a 
trade which they never had ; and that it would be hard 
to require them to furnish any p.»rt of their luuds, in 
order to serve as a capital for those individuals, which 
also wa> not requisite in order to a fair expcrmieut. 
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His Majesty’s Ministers replied, tliat it was not in- 
tended to tie the Compiuiy down to any particular 
mode of remittance to meet the territorial demands 
Itere ; but that it would be better for the country and 
tbemseives, that they should limit their Indian trade. 

To this the Deputation did not assent ; and a question 
arose about Ihc profits on the Compnnv^s Indian trade, 
and the funds by which it had been carried on : pn 
which subject the Deputation maintained, in opposi* 
tion to Lord Castlercagh, the arguments already used 
by the Court, But it was thought iinmxes^ary to go 
at large into the question ; and, in conclusion, Minis^ 
ters declared, that if the Company, without any fault 
of their’s^ were brouglit into difficulty by tl>e demands 
here on account of the territory, the Government 
would certainly feel it proper, under such circum* 
stances, to recommend to Parliament to assist the 
Company to the e:jsteut of their resources available in 
India, 

With regard to the dividend, Ministers said, tliat 
the surplus Indian revenue was applicable to it, as 
well as the commercial profits, and that tJiey did not ap» 
prebend much injury from smuggling ; but if any 
difficult}" sliould occur, in this resj>ect, it would be 
time enough to interfere when the difficulty oc- 
curred, I 

It was suggested to. His Majesty’s Ministers, that 
certain staple articles of Indian produce should be left 
wholly to the Company, as piece goods, raw silk, and 
indigo, and that all raw" materials should be left to the 
private merchants; but this was opposed, as not afford- 
ing the fair experiment intended; and it was urged, 
that it would be for the interest of the Company, in 
the eve of the public and the Parliament, that they 
should fairly lend themselves to this trial. It was as- 
serted, on the other side, that undoubtedly, if the 
Company w"ere to act under a new Charter, they would 
fairly come up to the intention of the Legislature ; 
but that, on the other hand, they must not suffer from 
tbe suspicions or misrepresentations which might arise 
in any quarter; and His Majesty’s Miuisteis admitted, 
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that the Comp'&.ny were to be at liberty to import any 
Indian commodities, and to afford supplies to the Chin^ 
investment from India; though Ministers also said, as 
matter of opinion, that it would be better for the Coip- 
pany to abridge their Indian trade, or' to confine them- 
selves wholly to that of China, which observation, ad- 
vanced only incidentally, was combated by the other 
side. 

Minister.*;, on the whole, professed a real desire to 
Uphold the Company on the proposed system, and that 
it was their intention to do their utmost to carry the 
Charter for the terai of twenty years; but sti^Vt^d the 
difficulty of accomplishing this object, especially if it 
%vcrc supposed that the Conipan}' did not mean to give 
the experiment intended, a fair trial. 


No. IV. 

Resoiattions (communicated hy the Homrahh 
the House of Commons to the Right Hon. the 
House of Loans at a Conference) respecting 
the Affairs of the East India Company. 


Itesolved^ That it is expedient tliat all the privileges, 
authorities, and immunities granted to the United Com-- 
pany of McM chants trading to the East Indies, by virtue 
of any Act or Acts of Parliament innv in force, and all 
rules, regulations and clauses affecting the same, shall 
continue and be in force for a further Term of twenty 
years; except as fiir as the same may hereinafter be 
modified and repealed. 

Resolved, That the existing Restraints respecting 
the commercial intercourse with China, shall be conti* 
nued, and tluit the exclusive trade in Te^ shall be pre- 
t?9rvcd to the said Company during the period aforesaid# 

2 Q 
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Besohedi Tliat subject to the provisions contained if| 
the preceding Resolution, it shall be lawful for any of 
His Majesty’s subjects to export any goods, wares or 
inerch«iu(lizc, which can now, or may hereafter be 
legally exported from any port in the United Kingdom 
to any port within the limits of the Charter of the said 
Company, as hereinafter provided, and that all ships 
navigated according to Law, proceeding from any port 
vviilun the limits of the Company’s Charter, and being 
provided with regular manifests from the last port of 
clearance, shall respectivt ly be permitted to import any 
goods, “wares or merchandize, the prociuct and manu- 
facture of any countries within the said limits, mio any 
ports in the United Kingdom which may be provided 
ivitb warehouses, together with wet docks or^basins, or 
such other securities as shall, in the judgment oi the 
Commissioners of the Treasury in Great-Bntain an^ 
Ireland respectively, be fit and proper tor t ie deposit 
and safe custody of all such goods, wares and merclian- 
dize, as well as for the collection of all duties pavably 
thereon, and shall liavc been so declared bv the Orders 
of His Majesty in Council in Great-Britain, or by the 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant ui Council in Ireland : 
Provided ahvav*', tliat copies of all such Orders in 
Council shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
in the Session next ensuing. 

Provided also, that no sliip or vessel of less than 350 
Tons, registered measurement, shall be permitted to 
clear oflit from any port in- the Uiiited Kingdom, for 
any port or place witlnn tlie limits aloresaid, or be ad- 
mitted to entry m any port of the Uniteu Kingdom, 
from any place within those limits. 

Provided also, That no ship or vessel shall proceed 
to any place within the limits of the Company’s ( barter, 
without a licence to be granted for tliat purpose ; and 
that no ship or vessel clearing out from any port within 
the United Kingdom, shall proceed to any port or place 
within the limits of the Company’:* ( harier, and under 
the government of the said Company, except to one of 
their principal settlements of Fort ^A^ 1 lilam, tort 
6t, OtJorge, Bombay, and Prince of V/alcs’s Island ; 
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iinc] that er^ry ship so proceeding shall be furnished with 
a licence for that purpose from the Court of Directors. 

Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent any ihipor vessel from proceeds 
ing to any place upon the Continent of Asia, between 
the river Indus and the nearest point to Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and notone of the principal Settlements under 
the especial authority of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, but that ail applications for licences to 
proceed to any such place shall be made to the Court of 
Directors, who, unless they shall have thought fit td 
grant the same, shall, within fourteen days from the 
date thereof, transmit the same to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, with any represent- 
ation which the said Court may think proper to make 
upon the subject of such application ; and that the said 
Court, if directed so to do the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, shall issue their licence or licences 
accordingly. 

Provided also, That no ship or vessel clearing ou!^ 
from any port within the United Kingdom shall proceed 
to any port or place wuthin the limits of the Charter of 
the said Company, and not being upon the Continent 
of Asia, between the river Indus and the nearest point 
to Prince of Wales’s Island, without a licence (rom the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and that tlie said 
Commissioners shall, ffooi lime to time, make known 
the rules and regulations under which such licences 
shall be granted, and that, in any case of such licence 
being granted, otherwise than under such rules and re- 
gulations, the special circumstances under whicli such 
licence shall have been granted shall be recorded in the 
books of the office of the said Commissioners. 

Provided also, That no ship shall be permitted to 
clear out from any port of the United Kingdom for 
India, unless attested lists in duplicate sliall have been 
delivered to the principal Officer of the Customs at tfie 
port of clearance, s|)cc!fying the number and descrip- 
tion of all persons embarked on board of the said ship, 
and all arms laden therein ; and that all persons proceed- 
ing upon sucli ships shall, upon their arrival in Ifidia, 

2 Q 2 
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be subject to all the existing regulations of die local 
governnicnts. and to all other rules and regulations that 
hereafter be established, with regard to the Eiiro-« 
pean subjects of His Majesty, resident in India. 

Provided also. That upon any application made to 
the Court of Directors, b}' or on behalf of ahv person 
desirous of proceeding to India, tlic’Conrt of Directors 
(unless they shall think fit to grant a licence for that 
purpose) shall transmit every such applrc'aiion^ within 
the term of one month from the delivery thereof, to the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India ; \vh6, if they 
shall see no objectiun tlicreio, may, and they arc hereby 
authorized to direct that such petrsou or persons should, 
at the special charge of liim or iliem, be permitted to 
proceed to India; and that any such person or persons 
so desiring to proceed, shall be furnished with a certi- 
ficate by the Court of Directors, according to such 
form as shall be prescribed by the said Commissioners, 
signifying tliat such person or persons have so proceeded 
with the cognizance and under the sanction of the said 
Court of Directors ; and that all such certificates shall 
be considered by t!ie Governments in India as entitling 
such persons, while they shall properly conduct them* 
selves, to coiiincnance and protection in their several 
pursuits ; subjec t to all such provisions and restrictions 
as now are in force, or may hereafter be judged ncces- 
with regard to persons residing in India ; provided 
always, tliat the said Court shall be at liberty to offer 
suoh representations to the said Commissioners, respect- 
ing persons so applying for permis.sion to reside in India, 
as the}’ may at an\' time think proper. 

Provided also, That no such ship which shall liave 
proceeded as aforesaid, shall be admitted to entrj' in 
any port of the United! Kingdom, without a regular 
inauifest, duly certified, according to such regulations 
as may liereafter be enacted. 

Provided also, That no article manufactured of silkj 
liair, or coUon wool, or any mixture thereof, sliall be 
entered or tak^ni out of any warehouse, except for ex- 
portation, unless the same shall have been brought into 
the Port of London^ and deposited in the wareliauiKJS of 
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the said United Compai^v ; and that all such articles shall 
by them be expo .cd to public sale by auction, in order 
to ascertain the dtuies jiayablc thereupon ; and in all 
otlier Ports, as well as tiie Port of London, such ar- 
ticles, when entered and takinj out for exportation, 
shall be charged according to their value, under the re- 
gulations legally applicable in other cases to duties pay- 
able ad vafonmi. 

Provided also, That on the return of every sif-p from 
India, lists of her crew s|)ecifving tJie number and de- 
scription of all persons cinb;irked on board the said ship, 
and all arms laden tlierein, shall be delivered to an oflicer 
of the Customs at the first |>()rt at which she shall ar- 
rive, and shall be by him transmuted to the Court of 
Dirceior.-", according to and subject to sucli provisions 
as may lie made, with a view to the discovery of any 
lU-ilisli subject w!io may have gone to, or remained in 
India contrary \o law. 

Jiesokrd, I'liat as long as the Government of India 
shall be administered under the authority of the said 
(Jompany, according to the provisions, limitations and 
regulations hcr(*after to beeuacu d, the rents, revonucs, 
and profits arising from l!ic territorial acijuisitions in 
India, shall, cd’ter defraying the expenses of coIJiaaing 
the same, with the several charges and stipulated })ay- 
inents to which tlie revenues are bubjeet, be applied 
and disposed of, according to the tulluning order of 
preference : — 

In the first place, in defraying ail i!ie charges and 
expenses of raising and maintaining the forces, as well 
FAiropeun as Native, artillery and marine, on the esta- 
blishments in India, and Qf maintaining the forts and 
garrisons there, and providing warlike and naval stores: 
Secondly, in the payment of the interest accruing on 
the debts owing, or which may hereafter be incurred 
by the said Company in Iiulia: I'hirdly, in defraying 
the civil and cominereial establishments at the several 
settlements there : Fourthly, that the wliole or any part 
of any surplus that may remain of the above described 
rents, revenues, and profits, after providing for the 
several appropriations, and defraying the several 
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ciharge.^ before mentioned, shall be applied to the pro* 
vision ol tho Com|jany"s investment in India, in remit- 
tances ro China for the pro^'ision of invc'stments there, 
or touards the liquidation of debts in India, or such 
othtr purposes as tiie Court of Directors, with the ap- 
}>r/'biiiion of the Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time direct. 

Jh’ovided always, That the appropriation aforesaid 
shall not extend, or be comtriied to extend, to preju- 
d.ce or ad’cct the undoubted Sovereignty of ilie C»‘Own 
ot the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in i nd over the said territorial acquisitions ; nor to pre- 
clude the said United (^omj>auy from the enjoyment of, 
or claim to, any rights ol property they now have, or 
to wiiich they may hereafter be entitled, witliin the 
terriiori'js aforesaid. 

Resolved^ That th^ receipts into the Com|)any’s trea- 
sury in Eugiaiid, from the proceeds of the sales of their 
goods, and from the profits arising from private and 
privileged trade, or in any other manner, shall be ap- 
plied and disposed of as follows : — First, in payment of 
Bids of Exchange already accepted by the Company, 
as the same shall become due: Secondlv, lor the cui* 
rent payment of debts (the principal of the bond debt 
in England always (‘xccptt*d)as well as interest, and the 
<iommerciaI charges and expenses ofthe said Company; 
Thirdly, in payment of a dividend of ten pounds per 
cent on the present, or any future amount of the ca- 
pital stock of the. said ('ompany ; also in the payment 
of a furtner dividend of ten shillings per cent, upon 
such capital stock, after tlic separate fund upon which 
the same was originally charged by the 1 24th clause of 
the 33d Geo. III. cap. 52, shall have been exhausted ; 
the said payments respectively to be made half-yearly ; 
fourthly, in the reduction of the principal of the debt 
in India, or of the bond debt at home, as the Court 
of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of 
Commissioners, shall from time to lime direct. 

Resolved^ That when the principal of the debt bearing 
interest in India shall have been reduced to the sum ot 
tenmillioiis of pounds sterling, calculated at the ex* 
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chanpje the Bengal current rupee ; 8^, the Madras 
pagoda ; aud 2s. 3(L the Borubaj' rupee; and the bond- 
ed debt in England shall have been reduced to the sum 
of three millions of pounds sterling; then ^nd thereafter 
the surplus proceeil>' which shall be found to arise from 
the revenues of India, and the profits upon the trade, 
after providing for the payments aforesaid, shall be ap- 
plied to tfie more speedy repayment of the capital of 
any public funds or securities which have been, or may 
be created for the use of the said Company, the charges 
of which have been, or may be directed to be borne by 
the said Company, in virtue of any Act or Acts of Par- 
liament ; and tluit any further surplus that may arise 
shall be set apart and from time to time paid into the 
receipt c>f His Miijesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as 
Parliament shall direct, without any interest to he [laid 
to th'‘ Company, in respect or for the use thcrcoi'; but 
nevertheless to be considered and declared as an efl’ec- 
tual security to the said Company, for the capital stock 
of the said Company, and for the dividend of 10^ pet 
cent, per annum, in respect thereof, in>t exceeding the 
sum of twelve millions of pounds sterling ; and that 
of the excess of such payineius, if any, beyond the said 
arnuuntof twelve millions, one-sixth part shnh, tromtrnie 
to time, he reserved and retained i)y the said (Jompany 
for their own use and benefit, and the remaining five- 
sixths snail oe deemed and declared liio projierty of the 
Public, and at the disposal of Parliainont. 

Provided also, That if the Compau} ’s debts in India, 
after the same shall have l)t>en reduced to c£: 0,000,000 
sterling, shall be again increased beyond ti at amount, 
or if their i)ond debt in England, after the. same shall 
havfi been retiueed to cfS ,000,000, shall bo again in- 
creased beyond that sum, then, and so often as either 
oi these cases sliall happen, the surplus proceeds shall 
be ap[)ropriatod to tiie reducti >0 of slich new debts re- 
spectiveiv, until the debts in India shall be again 
reduced to 1 0,000,000 sterling, and the bond debt in 
pngland to sterling. 

Resolved^ That the said Company shall direct and 
order their books, of account, at their several Presideu-^ 
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cies and Settlements in India, at their factory in China, 
at the Island of St. Helena, or elsevviierc, and also in 
England, to be so kept and arranged, as tliat the same 
shall contain and exhibit the receipts, disbursements, 
debts and assets, appertaining to, or connected with, 
the territorial, political, and commercial branches of 
their affairs ; and that the same shall be made up in such 
manner that the said books shall contain and exhibit the 
accounts of the territorial and political departments, se- 
parately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or are 
connected with, the comtnercial branch of their affairs ; 
and that the arrangement of accounts, so to be made, 
shall be submitted to the approbation and sanction of 
the Board of ( 'ominissioners for the Affairs of India. 

Bcsolved, That it is expedient to make provision for 
further limiting the granting of gratuities and pensions 
to officers, civil and military, or increasing the same, 
or creating any nsw establishments at home, in such 
manner as may effectually protect the funds ol the said 
Company. 

Resolved^ That all vacancies happening in the office of 
Governor General of Fort William in Bengal, or of 
Governor of either of the Company’s Presidencies or 
Settlements of Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of Go- 
vernor of the Forts and Garrisons of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of Commander in Chief 
of all the Forces in India, or of any provincial Com- 
mander in Chief of the Forces there, shall continue to 
be filled up and supplied by the Court of Directors of 
the said United C ompany, subject, nevertheless, to the 
approbation of iJis Majesty, to be signihed in writing 
under His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
President of the Board of Commissioners fur the Affairs 
of India. 

Resolved^ That the number of His Majesty’s troops 
in India to be in future maintained by tiu! said Company, 
be limited ; and that any augmentation of force exceed- 
ing the nuudier so to be limited, shall, unless employed 
at the express requisition of the said Company, be at the 
public charge .. 

Resolved^ That it is expedient that the Chnrcli Ksta- 
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hlisliijiont in the J^ritish territories? in the Fa^^t Inaies, 
should be placed under the superintendence ol a Rjshop 
and three Arcl deacons^ ; and that adequate^ |)rovi‘sioa 
should be made, from the territoiial levenucs of India^ 
tor thnii mainreiianee. 

/icsnfvcdi loat it is expechent that the statutes and 
re^nlauons framed, or to be iramed, by rlie Court of 
liircctors, for tlic goveriuiient of the College es- 
tablished by the Kast India Companv, in the County of 
H^rtfoid, and of this Mifttary Seminary of the said 
Company, in the Goufity of Surn’v, as well as thees- 
tablihlnneiit of offiifts eonm cted therewith, or the ap- 
pointment of persons to fill such othces, be subject to 
the conlronl and regulation of the Commissioners fc'r the 
Adairs of Iruhii ; aid that the power and authoruy o 
the Board of Cemmissionerb for the AlVairs of India^ 
shall be construed to extend to the issniiiG; or sending 
orders or mstructions to the Coiut of l)i rectors- 
the j)nrpose of their being transmitted to India, reinject- 
ing the rules and regulatKiiis and establishmtuits of 
respective (^olieges at Calcutta and Fort St. George^ or 
any otln'r Seminaries which may be hereafter establish- 
ed under theautliority of the locaf Governments. 

Provided alwa\s, That no Writer shall be appointed 
into the Service oi the said Company, at any of the 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay, who shall not have received a Course of lu- 
fatructlou at the said College of Hcriford. 
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No. V. 


Copy of a' L etter thb Right Homurahlt 
the Earl of Liverpool to the GHAtRMAM and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen, Fife^Rouaet29th Mny, iBli, 

I’ have had the honourtof receiving your 
letter, in which, according to the orders of the Court 
of Directors, you iiave submitted to me the seinimcDts 
of that Court, in the present momentous crisis of the 
East-India Company’s affairs. 

After thoroughly considering the contents of this 
communication, I can see ifo ground for recommending 
any alteration in the course of proceeding now before 
Bsirliament on the subject of tlie renewal of the Easi- 
India Company’s Charter. 

The topics to which you advert in the commence- 
ment of your letter have already been the subject of 
repeated and most ample discussion between the 
Prince Regent’s Servants and the Committee of Cor- 
respondence ; but if 3'on are desirous of having aiij' 
further conversation with me on any part of this im- 
portant question, but more particularly on the points 
Stated in the latter part of your letter, the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire and myself will be happy to see you 
on Monday next, or on any other day at the begin- 
tting of next week, which may be more convenient 
to you. 

I have tlie honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) Liverpool. 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 
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No. VI. 

Copy of a Note from the Right Honourable 
the Eari;. Buckinghamshire to the Chair- 
man. 

Lord Buckinghamshire presents his compliments to 
Siir. Thornton, and 'liWfeWrning the memorandum he 
received from him and the Deputy Chairipan, with 
some not very material alterations, he would observe, 
that it refers to a conversation of nearly two hours, 
and therefore cannot be considered as touching upon 
all the pUrticulars that might be deemed of im- 
portance. 

Having, however, communicated \ with the T-ords 
Liverpool and Castlereagh upon the subject, Lord 
Buckinghamshire is enabled to convey their opinioili^ as 
Avell as his own, that the subst^ncja^^pf the conversation 
in question is correctly stated in the accompanying 
paper. 

Hamilton Places \ Zthy 1813 , 


No. VIL 

Minute Court ojf Directors, containmg. 
an Account of the Proceedings which have 
taken place^ relative to the Renewal of the 
Company s Charter^ since the 24th March^ 
1813. 

The Court of Directors have to lay before their Con- 
stituents, on Tuesday the 32d instant, an account of 
2 R 2 
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the proceedings nhich have taken place, relative to the 
renewal ot tht* ('ompan\’« Charter, since the last meet- 
ing of the General Court on the 24th of Match, .’iitl 
thefec proceedings uiil be exhibited by the following 
documents. 

Tiic Minnies at Kirge of evidence adduced on behalf 
of the (\)mpany betore the HoubiN of Lords and Com- 
mons, between the 30ih of March and the 27th ot May 
last. 

A letter from the Chairman and D('pnty Chdirman to 
the Karl 01 Liverpool, His Majeky’s Principal Mimsur, 
dated the 27th of May last. 

Minutes ot a conversation between His M"‘]csty’s 
Ministers and a pepiPaliou from the Conrt of Uii ac- 
tors, on the lOi i of the pn^senl m mth. 

y\ copy ot th(‘ »tnn»s which were conclusively 

^passcxl by the House of Commons on tlic H th of toe 
present month, conUuning th‘' tmms on ylnch the 
Com|)any’b Charts r sooukl he rencovech and whic*h Ke- 
solntioos have ‘ince becoi coininiinM ated b ^ the 11. use 
of Commons to the House of Loids, fur their Lor Jships’ 
Cbnsideratiori. 

7 hese docrnients, with the various pajters previously 
subiMitted to the Propritiors, will bung under thur 
vic'v the uliole of loc negotn tjons an i proceeding' 
c'onccining the most impouant biu^iness now m (pu s- 
tion. 

It i« obvious, tlh.lthv' gi\ lul point in vhspute b^‘twe< n 
His Maj^stvV Go^crnm i.t ind'he Company, haslx'cn 
the opening of the traOe tr and Irom India to ibe Oiil- 
poris ot the L lilted Kinyduin, 

Against this novel a.id t iaunii^g rtieasure the Corn- 
pany lui\e argiu d, first ano elhefly, On poliMcal gyonnds, 
blit al o )ii weighty con^ideratioiib of a commercial na- 
ture, insisting mainly, — 

Isu — On die dangers to which the people 
and Governn ent ol British India, and the inhabi- 
tants ot the Ka'^tcrn Islands, would be cxpdscd, by 
a laige and continued influx of Europeans into 
those countries ; 

adly. — On the injuries to which the Com- 
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pany’s ChirSa trade would be subjected by a great 
rcNort of Brit.sh vessels to ilje Eastern Sv’as, and 
by ilie conseijuent ol the valuable urti-- 

cje of tea into the Hritish cioudnions and to other 
pafr> ot Euro])e, to the dimniution of tlie Compa- 
ny’s proht s on that trade, on vvhi(;h proHts the pay- 
ment of the dividend on ihuir capital stork, and 
hen<*e th n eilictericy' for ti;c performance of the 
po*it?cal functions assigned to them, essentially 
jnei^tnd. 

3vify. — On the evils wliich would result from 
interfeiii‘g witii, and tlierehy breaking <lovvn, the 
long eslahiislied system of the Company’s public 
sales liome : evils affecting, not onlv the inte- 
rests and property of tiie Company, but those of 
the very numerous descriptions oi persons and 
estaljlishmcnts connected with their sy‘'tem ; and 
4thly — On the cncreased demands on the 
Cf)mpanv’s finances at home by the recent transfer 
to England of very large annual pavments on ac- 
count of the principal or interest of the territorial 
dent; vshich puynients require angmeuted invest- 
jn( rus from Jiul’a, to serve a^ a provision for them 
here, w hei c xs the opening of the trade goes to pre- 
vent an mcieas: of salt's on aecounr of ibe Com- 
pany at homo ; and t!ie dHOgt r oi a defalcation in 
tiio Company’s funds there to me< l tins political 
oujcct, forms an ucid tiunai ri'asc»ii again^' < pen- 
ing the trade, andean additional ddlicuhy in the 
execution oi the system projioscd by the terms of 
the new Cluirtor. 

All the^e objectu.ns, separately and coileetivelr so 
strong, have? oeen suppoaed by an argnmrui iiu:na- 
menUt in itself, Ui.a there was nor the snviilest proba- 
bility of introducing, in any rnateriid degree, the use 
of the manufactures of tirts country among ilie native 
population of India, no such effect having bemi pro- 
duced by the cornnn rce oi tnree i>ntories uevwo- n Eu- 
ropeans and ,tue Ea>t ; nor in t>ur own experience in 
the lust twenty years, when the trade has bcoii sufti- 
.cieuily open for e;ipcrimci)t, has tijerc been any sciisi- 





b1e auGffhetitatlon of our -exports | to iiativc 

consumption, the increase haying;|iecn in articles lor 
the use of Kiirop(?ans.' , 

This avgdmcnt, iiml the objections contained under 
the first three Of t!)e forCgbinj^ heias, have been aburid- 
antly confinricd by tlic body of evidence ;>vjiich has. 
been adduced by the Company befvi*^ tiyo Houses 
of Parliament : evidence so in its' Amount, sgi„ 

excellent in Ife matter, and so cbhclnsive in its fa^ts,^ iiji 
'ivhilst it docs the highesit hdnoujf^Jo the scrvants.ol tlje 
Company, and to the intclJigehce of other gentler 
men who havd lived under their Government abroad ^ 
or are employed in public situations at home, trium* 
phantly, and witfiout any counterpoising (:videncc, 
estabiislics the case of tlie Company as maintained in 
titeir correspondence M'ith Ilis Majesty's Ministers, 

With regard to the fourth b^^d of objection above- 
inentioned, which is of morb'recent occurrence, the 
eluct(|ation of it depends upon estimates and calcula* 
tiods of the receipts ihd payments of the Company at 
home; and these hkW been formed by experienced 
officers, on such data as give the best result which can 
be expected, in a case where some things contingent 
are to be slated as of a determinate arnount. 

'Pile expectation of a vast accession of nc}w sources 
of coiiimcrce for this country having been the original 
caus-i attack upon the Company's privileges, it 
seemed an aggravation of their case, that the reduction 
of those privileges should still be insUted on, after it 
bad been shewn that there was no rational prospect of 
any such conimercia! advantages. 

But, in order to afford the fullest opening for a new 
and still larger experiment on this head, if all the past 
should not be deemed sufficient, it was proposed, on 
the pait of the Company, that the trade to and from 
India should, for a time sufficient, he open to all the 
sliips and subjects of the Kingdom, to and from the 
port of London only, passing through the warehouses 
of the Company : an enlargement which, thougli far 
greater than has cAer yCt been made, might be tried 
w'dtlib'ut breaking down the commercial system of the 
Company. 
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• All the arguments and evidences, however, produc d 
bV th^ CoTOpdiiy, remaining, as t'lcy still do, iinan- 
a^red, have not sufficed to uphold thcMr cause ; not haS 
the reasonable proposal, just menti uiccl, been at all u*- 
garded. Popular prejudices and popular interests, lU 
understood, have prevailed lointiojuce into the propo-*!- 
tions fertile new Charter, condit on^ which (N^entially 
alter the system uncjtt which the Comp.inv has sub- 
sisted more than two centurus, coiulitipui* which will 
very materially abridge the couiri i lal privileges of 
the Company, and may be cxpcitcd, abo, proper- 
tionably to impair the rfficicacj oi tijcir adaiimstia- 
tion. 

It is proper, tlien'forc, to view' more distinctly the 
situation in which the Resolutions pis^cd by the House 
of Commons p oposo to place the Company, onrmting 
the notice of uimor points, as not lu'cessaiy to the 
present purpose, aud attending only to ai tides of chief 
importance. 

The political aJai!Tii*>tratioa of Biitish India 
to be continuvd to the Company for the further 
term ot twenty yeirs, witn no matenal alteration 
of the conditions on wlpch it was given by the 
Charter of 1793 ; together w^ith the goveniincnt 
ot the Indian ai my. 

TLe monopoly of the trade to and fiom Cnina 
to be albo continue d to the iJompi*n\ , foi the same 
iunher term of twenty years; but it appcaris that 
China commodities, *tca cxccpicd, may be intro- 
duced into this country ciicuitonsly. 

The surplus revenue of India lo be, among 
other purposes, applicable to the piovision of the 
Company’s investments ; but tins to l>e subject to 
the disci eUon of the Board o Controul. 

From the sales of goods and the profits arising 
fiom private and privileged trade, or from any 
otiior source, after payment of bills ahe^dv ac- 
cepted, and provision for cun cut payments (tfie 
bond debt in England excepted), and aitcr pay^ 
ment of interest and commcriiai cliarg s and ex- , 
pcnce>, a dividend of ten aud a half pei ceau shall 



be paid on the present or any future stock 

of the Company, 

After the reduction of iJie. tcrritotial <]ebt^4> 
ten iDilhoiis storlii^g, and the home to 

three u)iilioiis»^fUrJmo, all iturplusses of V|venue 
and tradt, after satisfying the appropriations re- 
cited m the HesolutionS| tp aps^n, “and ac- 

cnmulalte as a security ca[)Jt4 slock of 

llie CpiBpany, until,, to 
twelve millions sterling, Of anv further ficcu* 
mulati^n^ the public to hare five-sixths and the 
C^ompany one-sixtli. 

The number of Ilis Majestv'^ troops in India, 
to be in future maintained by the Cou^pany, 
shall be limiiecL 

The Company no longer possess any exclu- 
sive privilege in the trade to and from India, tbougli 
they are still to have the right of continuing their 
investments to an<l from that country; hut all pri- 
f4te ship, of not Icjrs than ions burtlu n, may 
be permitted to proceed from any port in the United 
Kingdom to any place within the limits of tiie Coin- 
panv’s Charter, and to return to the Oui-ports as 
well as London : such ships to go first tapi^e of the 
Company’s principal scttloiiKats in Irt|[iav being 
fnrmslied, dc Jure, with a licence from the Court 
of Directors. Ships which are to proceed thence 
to other parts being also furnished with licences by 
the Court, with the approbation of the Board, — 
and if not given of tb'ir own choice, to be given 
by diiection of the Board of Coiitroul ; and ships 
may be licenced to proceed to any place Wiihm 
the limits of the Company’s Charter by the espe- 
cial authority of the said Board, it being under- 
stood that licences to places not lying between 
the longitude of the Inilus and of Prince of Wales 
Island are to be granted by the Board without the 
intcr\ention of the Company. 

That the Court of Directors shall abo, on ap- 
[)ficationof any person to proceed to India, either 
licence such person, or the Board of Conti oul 
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may lio so, if it think fit ; and that the Court 
shall grant a certificate, in a form prescribed by 
the said Board, signifying that such person has 
proceeded under the sanction of the Court ; and 
that all such certificates shall protect the persons 
to whom they are given, in their several pursuits 
in India, whilst they conduct themselves properly. 

The Company, to separate entirely the ac- 
counts relating to their territorial land political 
affairs from those of a-commcrcial nature, and the 
arrangement of accounts to be thus made shall be 
submitted to tiie approbation of thj Board of Con- 
troul. 

From this short, but it is believed, correct recapi- 
tulation, it is evident,— That all the enlargements 
at first required by tha Out-port'?, in ihe trade to and 
from India, are granted under certain modifications ; 
and that private ships and inJiMduals may proceed 
thither, wittiout any power of limitation on the part of 
the Company, the discretion of such limitation being 

exclusively vested in the Board of Cohtroul. — 

Tiiat the Company’s Indian trade, and indeed their 
Chiha trade also, is subject to be limited entirely by 
their commercial capital and means, any aid lo bo de- 
rived from' the surplus revenues being left lo depend 
on the discretion of the Board of Conrroul : on which 
head it is to be observed, that although, during llie 
period of the last Charter, the territory, instead of 
iur lushing any capital for the commerce, has, on the 
whole, been considetably indebted to it ; yet the inter- 
changes and mutual aids afforded by the one to tdc 
other, from time to time, have proved very advan- 
tageous to both.— —«» And that it appears further the 
intention of llis Majesty’s Government, not to permit 
an extension of the Indian investmeht beyond the pre- 
sent scale, even by the commercial nmeans of the Com- 

f iany, although the increased demands on their home 
reasury for the discharge of territorial debt, will re- 
quire large encreased supplies from India to England ; 
the reason assigned for tnis intention being, that they 
wrould not have the experiment of a free trade inter- 

2 a 
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Xii . iy or, as it was expr»fcscd, overlaved bv tbo 
wui-irt c; viv o[ a grt^al Company: it 

;i> lun I'/r .«ii> feuri) |M:rj)o:,o, biii for the si’pjjly of looir 
6v H-ci.bsarv oc. .usi iis, th st an iiiortase io the Indian 

t:. I conit Uiplat^d bv the ( ompany : and it socma 

■r * A :i. -i. o>t<*avi of being pennitted to usie their own 
ioi tins etui, the idea should tuMAiUer^ained, as it 
a t t be, oi malviug these funus available to aid 

the i apitai of new adveuturers in this trade. ' 

Tliesc preat changes will lay the Company open tts 
the dangers tlu'y at tirst apprehended ; n'fimvdv, an in-» 
vabion of tlieir (hiina trach hv the snurpgling of tea ; 
ombarrassnicnt and diitieuity in making provision at 
home ibr tiie punctual discharge of tlje increased dc- 
luaiuis payable tlicre on acc<anu of the Indian.territory ; 
breaking down or destroying the benefit of the t'om- 
pany's system of public periodical sales at liome, and, 
as a conseqaience of this, sujierscding the use, and 
greatly reducing the value, of several parts of tlie 
Company’s present estublislimeiit of shipping, of ware- 
houses, and other dependencies of their commercial 
system ; exposing the Company to continual misrepre- 
scinations from t!ie new adventurers, and continual as- 
saults on their remaining privileges, proceedings which 
may be expected to involve iheir Executive Body, and 
their servants, in frequent disputes and conHiets, inju- 
rious to the conduct of the Company’s Affairs, and to 
their reputation in this country, where popular preju- 
dice has already done so much injustice to their cause. 

On the otln r hand, in so momentous a crisis the Court 
of Directors onglu to eonccat nothing which maybe 
properly urged on tiie oilier side ; and it seems lair to 
admit, that, in consequence of the irresistible wcigfit 
of reasoning and of evid< nee ivhich liave been adduced 
since the delusive hopes of unbounded fields of com- 
merce in the East first burst forth, the general opinion 
of commereial men aj)pears, at lengtli, to be so much 
sobered and lowered on that head, as to render it pro- 
bable that llierc wilt be no great spirit of adventure, no 
rushing of numerous shijis to the Eastern Seas on the 
©peuing of the trade, consequently that the dangers at 
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first reasonably apprehended on this score, from the 
ent'hususai then prevalent, will be proportionably re- 
duced : and if, after all, contrary to present probability, 
the Company’s China profits should be so much dete- 
riorated in consequence of sn]ugglin<T, as to affect the 
fund for their dividend, this consequence having been 
ao distinctly pointed out to His Majesty’s Ministers and 
to Parliament, tli© public will be equitably bound to 
make reparation to the Company for the injury they may 
thus sustain. 

With respect to the financial danger to whicli the 
Company may be subjected at home, it will be seen that 
His Majesty’s Ministers, in tiie late conference wdtii 
them, iiavegone so far as to declare, that If embarrass- 
ment in this way should arise without the fault of the 
Company, they will ihc their inlluencc with Parlia- 
ment to allot (I the necessary relief, as far as the Com- 
pany possess equivalent means in India. 

Supporting, however, from the circmnstanccs now 
mentioned, the commercial profits and the liome funds 
of the Company to be preserved from falling into a state 
tliat would inUuTupt ilie currency of tlndr alfiirs, it is 
still to be expected that from so great a clKmge as the 
opening of the Indian trade, fro!;i the dispositions of 
the new adventurers, the restrictions on the C’ompanv’s 
Indian investment, and the interfereiKc witli tficir pub- 
lic sales, very serious dcrangtnnrnts and inconveniences 
must ensue; and’of tliese evds tlie executive l)od\ may 
reckon on experiencing a full share A distinction, 
iiewever, may equitably be allowed between such dis- 
advantages as would militate essentially against the 
Company’s system, and those which would provcMinly 
of an ill fen or nature ; and perhaps some distinct ion 
may be made between the Company’s undertaking to 
execute a system ftroposed by themselves, and a system 
prescribed to them by the will of the Legislature. 

On a question, however, of such unspeakable im- 
portance as the present, all the interests beionging to it, 
or connected with it, ought to be brought into view ; 
not only the interest of the Propnetorsv which is the 
nearest and most immediate concern ; not only the nu- 
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moron*^^ irifteresls to, or connected trit'h, th^ 

Coinpaiiy at tisoine ; but tTi^ ijiter«!$t*v ef the Indian em- 

{ >irc which they tiave and^its vast nxtivepopu- 

ation whioli has tlour/Sh^d so Oiueh under fhoit govern- 
ment inteftists of the civil and militrh^y servants 

ivhc^ liave adnnnistcred &o eteeliently? and with a cha- 
r* eter that adds lustre to rl>e British name, the affairs of 
that empire 5 the pe<M]!iar constitution and genius, alsd, 
of^hc system from n Inch sitcb great eflints hav'e 
and which seems alone fitted to continue them ; ndr lit 
the Company be supposed, on sncIl an occdMon, to leave 
out of ilivir coiifcinplation what has alvxavs been ah 
object of their regard, the interests of the United King- 
dom at larg^- 

^ iTpnn all thesh considerations, with here 

fnentioued, and upon the fitness of the Cotbps^y’s situ- 
ation at the present moment for u final settlemMt witFi 
thOiipublic, the Proprietors, to whom tlie Executive 
'Bdoyj p**csummg to interpose any opinion of 

their oWn, respectfully submit this short expositions^ 
uili have to determine. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Editor, from sorae unexpected circumstaiiccsj 
has been obliged to defer the [iublication of these Final 
Debates on the Renewal and Aeceptanec of the East 
India Company’s CJiartcr longer than was intended ; 
for which he begs to apologize. 

lie takes this opportunity, now afforded him, of 
making known his intention to collect all tiic prcccdijjg 
Debates, v. iih Use present ones, into Two Vohimcs ; 
and, oriii;: being enabled to promise, that all the IVo- 
ccedings of importance, at the future Courts of Pro- 
prietors, shall be taken in short-hand, and reguiariy 
publisised. 




PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


EAST-INDFA HOUSE, Juki 9, I8!3. 

A Court of Proprietors was this day held, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the Bill now 
pending before the House of Commons, for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, 

The minutes of the last Court were read, after 
which 

The Chairman (Mr. R. Thornton) opened the 
business of the day, by observing, the Directors 
entertained the most sanguine hopes that the Bill, 
now in its progress through Parliament, would 
have assumed a shape so sufficiently formed and 
determined, as to have made wery feature of it 
a subject for remark and discaj^ion. He expec- 
ted that every clause would have been matured, 
in such a manner, as to have rendered all the in- 
tentions of the Government, and ail the powers 
and privileges intended for the Company, clear, 
defined, and intelligent. But such was not the 
case ; some new clauses bad been recently ad- 

s 
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ded, and, from that very circurhstance, it was fair 
to suppose that others might still be produced. 
Nothing, indeed, completely decisive had ap- 
peared on which the Court could found a full and 
just opinion j or, even animadvert upon with 
correctness and precision. The Directors had 
been engaged in continued negociation with His 
Majesty’s Ministers to the time they were then 
assenfibled together ; and were again to commu- 
nicate with them at three o’clock : he presumed 
to think, therefore, that entering into any dis- 
cussion in the present stage of the Bill, and during 
such negociations, would be premature. He had, 
at the same time, to inform them, tliat the Direc- 
tors were not yet in possession of a correct copy 
in which the new and altered clauses appeared ; 
and, of course, they could not be prepared to ex- 
amine ih'-ir propriety, and to discover their vari- 
ous bearings on the interest of the Company and 
the Public. Important as the charge com|nitted 
to them was, important as the whole subject 
was confessed to be, it was of the highest con- 
sequence to both Empires, that every thing pro- 
posed to the Legislature, and produced on the 
"face of the Bill, should be deliberately weighed 
and analysed before its properties could be effec- 
tively commented upon and discussed, and a de- 
liberate judgment entered upon its various me- 
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rits and defects. The Empire of India was ex- 
tended and diversified into innumerable ramifi- 
cations ; it was imperative upon them, therefore, 
cautiously and diligently to compare the nature 
of every with the effect it was likely to 

produce, and this it was impossible to attempt in 
the present crude and unsettled state of the Bill. 

Mr. R. Jackson thought many of the new 
clauses to be of the highest importance, and- that 
he, as well as many of the Proprietors around him,- 
would feel themselves greatly obliged to the ho- 
nourable Chairman, if he would state what the 
alterations were which had taken place since 
their last meeting. 

The Chairman observed, that as the Directors 
had not yet been able to procure a corrected copy 
of the alterations and re-alterations of the several 
intended enactments, they were not in a situation 
to communicate the precise information which 
his learned and honorable friend had requested. 

The Reverend Mr. Thirlwall rcse to ob‘.erve, 
as the Bill was in so unripe a state, he should 
move, “ That the Court do now adjourn and as 
it was impossible for them to determine which 
would be the most proper and convenient day 
when the Bill would be in a pet feet sate, he 
thought it should be left to the discretion of the 
Directors, when to call a meeting of the Fropri- 

B 2 
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etary, and lay before them the whole of th^ mat- 
ters in question, for their ample discussion. 

The Chairman stated, that the report of the 
Bill was expected to be received in the House of 
Commons that very evening, and the third read- 
ing to take place, probably, on Monday ; after 
which it would be impossible for the Court to 
meet until the Bill was sent up to the House of 
Tords. lie was induced to make this observation 
in order that the Proprietors might be better able 
to dec’de on the period for their next meeting. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
Directors had consented to appoint a Deputation 
for a meeting with Ilis Majesty’s Ministers this 
very day, as they were already informed. lie 
trusted, that the Court would not consider this as 
the slightcot disrespect, but impute it to the ne- 
cessity and importance of the occasion; and the 
business had been so arranged, that if the Propri- 
etors chose to continue, for the purpose ot discus- 
sion, one of the Chairs would remain to preside 
there, and the interview with his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters might be conducted by the rest of the De- 
putation. 

Mr. Hebert fVigram seconded the motion for 
adjournment. 

. Mr. / oiondes hoped, that a clause should be 
inserted in the bill for sharing the patronage of the 
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East Indies between the Proprietors and Directors 
— he wished likewise that the number of Pro- 
prietors necessary to form a Court might be regu- 
lated in the present bill. His object was to pre- 
vent jobs and the smuggling of questions — 

[Here a l^rop'ielor spoke to order. 
The Chairman observed, that tlie question of 
Adjournment was before the Court, and of course 
the hon. Proprietor had the power of speaking on 
that subject. 

Mr. Loxvndes contended that he was not out of 
order— that he had a right to speak. lie did not 
lay himself open, as on a former day, to be silenced 
by Mr. Kennard Sniidi,— the protector of the 
elderly ladies at contested directorial elcctio4s, 
the silver stick in wailing at such levees, lie had, 
on a former day, compared liimsclf to a “ mean- 
dring stream,” and his aberrations could only 
be looked upon as his natural motion, lie had a 
right to deliver his sentiments previous to the de« 
cision of adjournment ; if he waited till that was 
carried, he should be told, “ you cannot speak 
now, you are too late ■/' — he saw the trap, and 
should take care how he put his foot into it. 

lire Chairman said, he was afraid it was a trap 
which was likely to catch any gentleman who, on 
the question of Adjournment, should deviate out 
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of the direct path, into the windings of other 
subjects. 

Wr. Lnzcndes was about to proceed under the 
cries of order, order — when he reluctantly gave 
wsy to 

Mr. Randle Jackson, who admitted, that the 
hon. gentleman had a right to draw the attention 
of the Court to such points, as were connected 
with the question of Adjournment, and which he 
conscientiously conceived to be of such real im- 
portance as to be worthy of their consideration. 

But, as the Court had been informed, .that a 
deputation of the Directors were so soon to meet 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and the appointed hour 
was nearly elapsing, he should request of the 
hon. Proprietor, in his courtesy, to permit him 
tire opportunity of pointing out and remarking 
upon two clauses, before the interview took place 
with the raeinbers of Government — clauses on 
which he conceived the fate of the Company de- 
pended. The hon. Chairman had inforrped them 
that the Court could not meet again till after the 
bill had been read a third time — rthis might pre- 
clude them from discussing some points and re- 
commending others— but, it did not follow, that 
the Company could not reject it rw tu/u/ — they 
certainly were not bound to accept it. 

He lamented and deprecated the unexampled 
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histe with which the bill had been precipitated 
through the House of Commons. This conduct 
towards the Company, who, like every other 
public body, were entitled at least to the claims 
of civilized courtesy, was as indecent as it was 
outrageous ; and if the unseemly haste should be 
persevered in, to the termination of the business, 
he should be provoked to move,. “ that the bill 
“ should not be accepted of,” — and this he could 
fairly and honourably propose, on the mere abstract 
ground, that sufficient time was not afforded for 
understanding the bill, and much less for digesting 
it. — (Hear! hear!) 

Did the Court ever hear of a deed by which 
anybody of people gave up their fortunes, without 
their being perfectly cognisant of its contents ? — 
Such a circumstance would be sufficient to annul 
any instrument whatever, in a Court of Justice. 
It was apparent and natural enough that the gen- 
tlemen, composing both Houses of Parliament 
were anxious to complete the session, that they 
might retire into the country : but was this, or 
could it be made, a reason for hurrying on a mea- 
sure of this magnitude ? The Compa^ty could 
still, in the nine months which yet remained to 
them, devise, consult upon, and recommend mea- 
sures that were essential to the welfare of the 
Empire. 
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He was happy to see, what indeed he alwajw 
expected, that observations made on his side of 
the bar were not disregarded ^Some changes had 
certainly been made in consequence of those ob- 
servations j yet there remained various clauses with 
various inconsistenciesj militating against each 
other ; which rendered the whole a tissue of im* 
practicable matter— a mass of contradiction and 
absurdities. There were two necessary provisions 
introduced into the Bill since the last Court, at 
which they had been suggested ; if they were 
bond fide acted upon, if their spirit was truly foh 
lowed up, they would be attended with the most 
beneficial effects, they would produce such an al- 
teration in the whole measuie as might induce the 
Company to accept of the trust. These provisions 
related to Investments and a guarantee of the 
Dividend* 

When he had last the honour of addressing the 
Court, he stated his opinion to be, that under the 
bill, as it then stood, Government had the power 
of increasiijg their expenditure to any extent, at 
their own pleasure, and at the same time of limit- 
ing their means for liquidating such additional 
expenses, at their own discretion.— Was it, then, 
too much to say, that under a Bill constructed of* 
hasty and heterogeneous matter, and uncon- 
troulable privileges for the exercise and at the 
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will of His Majesty’s Ministers, that Government 
possessed tiie means of extinguishing them, 
whenever they chose to exert the power. 

By the act oi 179S, a certain investment was 
provided ; that investment was sufficient to answer 
every demand upon the Company, except such 
as might arise from political speculation or po- 
litical necessity. — But by the present bill, in the 
state it now is, Government take upon them- 
selves to limit the investments both for the India 
trade, and the purchase of China goods.— 'Two 
clauses however had been introduced, in conse- 
quence of proper representations on this head, to 
counteract and to prevent the ruinous effects of 
thisoffensive power. — These clauses however were 
not merely unsupported by other enactments of 
the bill, but they were in direct opposition to, them ; 
it was necessary therefore that the Court should 
compare and examine this chaos of conftictihg 
atoms, and endeavour that they should be re- 
duced into some regular and salutary system. 

The first of these new clauses to which he 
should call their attention, was of a consolatorv 
nature, setting forth— 

“ I'hat whereas it was not rea.sonable, that 
*' the commercial funds of the said Company 
" should be exposed to embarrassment by pay- 

c 
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ments made iu Europe, on account of tcrrito- 
“ rial charges.” 

This was one of the great points for which 
they had been contending, and one that well 
deserved all th?ir exettions. Nothing could be 
conceived more unjust tlian that the Company 
should be compelled to defray territoiial ex- 
penditure from the funds of commerce, a com- 
merce which Government might limit at their 
pleasure and discretion. The manner in which 
this principle was to be effected was stated thus 
in the bill,— 

“ Be it therefore enacted, that a sum, equal to 
the actual payments which shall have been 
“ made from the commercial funds at home, on 
“ account of territorial cliarges in the year pre- 
“ ceding, shall in each year be issued in India, 
“ for the purpose of the said Company’s China or 
“ India investment.” 

lie conceived the meaning of Ills Majesty's 
Ministers to be, that Government having assumed 
the power of limiting the Company’s India 
investments and China purcliases, in order to 
cover the amount of such territorial chatges as 
might be paid out of the commercial funds, the 
Court of Directors might, at their discretion, ap- 
propriate sufficient sums for the purpose of invest- 
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ment. — ^The clause would reach to this extent, if 
it was not contradicted by any succeeding one. 
Their territorial expenses, at a recent estimate, 
amounted to 300 , 000 . This clause, then, 
allowed the Directors to purchase China or India 
goods to the utmost of that sum j but it was 
surely of the greatest importance for them to ex- 
amine and be assured that this provision was not 
Contravened by any other part of the bill. Now it 
did appear to him that this was the case. He did 
not mean to impute any fraudulent intention to 
any one ; he did not think so meanly of arty man 
as to suppose, that words and terms were foisted 
in to destroy the efficacy and neutralize the 
qualities of a solemn and beneficial enactment, 
such as he had read to them ; but the bill pro- 
ceeded to declare, — 

“ Provided always, that any excess which may 
“ happen to be so issued in any year, for the pur- 
“ poses of investment, beyond the actual pay- 
“ ment which shall have been made, in the same 

year, by the said Company in Europe, on ac- 
" count of territorial charges, shall be taken into 
“ account in diminution of the sum to be an- 

i 

plied to the purposes of investment in the year 
“ following.” 

There was a great evil to be apprehended from 
this clause, an evil the Company had ever 

c 2 
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anxiously and studiously endeavoured to avoid, 
and that evil was “ an irregularity in their sales.” 
Thus, for instance, if there were an excess of any 
given sum, 4 or ^500,000 for example, in one 
year, a diminution to the same amount must of 
necessity be submitted to, in the year ensuing— 
This would have the effect of discouraging indivi- 
duals from attending the Company’s sales— this-, 
howev'Cr trifling it might appear on a cursory 
view, would be found an evil of coirsiderable 
magnitude. Of magnitude as it was, it was oi 
minor consideration, compared with the point 
on which he should now urge their attention, 
and he conjured them to weig’n an ! c.xamine it 
well— and it was this,— “ Whether the discretion 
“ apparently given to the Directors, to invest such 
" sums as might be thought sufficient to cover 
territorial expenses, was not defeated by a sub- 
“ sequent clause?” — he could not help thinking 
that it was, — That the Hoard of Commisai vners 
shall have control over the appropriation of atiy 
“ part of the tCiritorial revenues for investments, 
“ or other commercial purposes.” 

He was ready to admit, that in a preceding 
provision the Directors were allowed to invest 
a sum equal tp their territorial expenditure. — But 
of what use was such a power, to what purpose 
was -such an enactment, when the Board of Com- 
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missionCTS, by a subsequent clause, could contra- 
vene the orders and annihilate the power of the 
■Court of Directors in this very article of invest- 
ment? — 7’he provision, justly allowed iheCompany 
by the former clause, would be ab urd and nuga- 
tory, if the last which he had recited were not 
amended with some addition like this, — '' save 
“ and except such suras as have been paid from 
“ the commercial funds in England, on account of 
“ territorial charges.” Unless some amendment, 
like what he recommended, should be adopted in 
the bill, the subsequent clause would ride over 
the preceding one, and render it abortive. 

. lie, however, congratulated them on these 
new clauses, tlie introduction of them had af- 
forded him considerable satisfaction — they ap- 
peared to him the first glimpse, the dawnings of 
a just principle — he hailed them as such, and gave 
the Ministers that credit for them which w'as 
their due. Names quite as high, talents quite as 
brilliant, knowledge quire as extensive as could 
be found in the present Cabinet, had formerly 
submitted to listen to suggestions originating in 
that Court — they inclined to meet the Company 
fairly; they discussed positions, with them can- 
didly; they .listened to their information cour- 
teously; they did not, ‘as in a recent instance, keep 
tlietn at arm’s length, whisper daikly, or menace 
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them with threats. In the Jate negociation with 
Government, if the Company suggested one 
alteration, they were threatened to be deprived of 
the China trade •, — if they but whispered another, 
the army was to be taken from them.— These 
were the puerile threats constantly resorted to, 
by those very Ministers, who at the same moment 
confessed, avowed, and maintained, that ///e 
pany were the most proper persons to carry on the 
Government of India . — He was not, and he 
hoped no Proprietor there was, such a child, as 
to be awed and biassed by impotent me- 
naces. 

He should call their attention next to ano- 
ther new provision which might be termed the 
guarantee clause. The principle of this had been 
contended for by the Court — it had been equally 
contended for by Members of the House of 
Commons,* who were least likely to. agree 
with them on other points.— The clause was 
this,— 

“ That it is not reasonable that the Com- 
“ pany’s cotiimercial profits should be liable 
“ annually to the payment in Europe of ter- 
“ ritorial charges, til! a dividend, at the rate of 
'*' £\0. 10s. per cent, per annum, shall have 

been discharged.” 

' Tircy most candidly and honourably said, — - 
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“ If you limit the commerce of the Company, 
and call upon them to exercise and prosecute 
|heir trade as agents, it ought not to be at 
“ the expense of their fortunes.” (Hear! hear!) 
The broad shame came staring in their face, 
—this was too glaring to be tolerated, and the 
consequence has been, that, the “ guarantee 
“ clause” has been admitted into the bilh All 
this is but merely just; and ye*t this very clause 
is likewise contravened, and nothing can be a 
stronger proof of the impolicy and danger oc- 
casioned by the indecent haste with which the 
bill is to be hurried on to its completion. A pre- 
ceding clause requires that — “ The Company 
“ should not touch a shilling of their dividend, 
“ till all bills now under acceptance, and all 
“ bills to be brought hereafter for acceptance, 
shall be provided for.” Under such a clause, 
so worded, it may be impossible to pay any 
dividends at all. - It must be in the recollection 
of every gentleman present, that in a w’ell- 
remembered exigence. Marquis Wellesley had 
been compelled to raise money, for the payment 
of which bills had been necessarily drawn upon 
England. It vi'as not impossible but circum- 
stances might occur, equally imperious wu’th those 
of Marquis Wellesley, when soine future Governor- 
General might, like him, be compelled to raise 
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money, and He under the same necessity of draw- 
ing bills upon England, — ^such bills, by the clause 
he had recited, mint peremptorily be provided 
for, before any payment of dividends could be 
made. It must be confessed that the Company 
would be allowed to clrarge ^500, OCX), or any 
other admitted sum, for their territorial expendi- 
ture, in order to rneet the acceptances ; and that 
an equal sum would be allowed in the investments 
of a following year; but if in such circumstances, 
under the clauseso explained, the dividends should 
be necessarily suspended, w’hat an cfiect would 
the stoppage excite in the public mind! (Hear! 
hear!) 

There was still another thing which claimed a 
preference of dividend; — by one part of the bill it 
was enacted that “ the interest of the money 

borrowed from Government, amounting to 
“ .^240,000, and which they had been compelled 
“ to borrow, must be paid before any dividend 
“ could be made.” This point deserved a serious 
examination— -the Court should weigh it deli- 
berately. — It was an honest principle which His 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed— this is their de- 
claration ; “ that it was not reasKMiable for the 
" commercial receipts of the Company to become 
“ accountable for the territorial and political ex- 
“ penditure.” The declaration was a just one — 
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jdtf with this declaration in their mouths, they 
ptxwided out of those very receipts for the pay- 
ment of ^240,000 per annum ; a sum not owing 
to any commercial investments, but a political 
charge, as it arose solely from their compulsion to 
borrow money for political objects alone, con- 
nected with the war in India. (Hear ! hear !) 

If he declined pursuing his observations on the 
other parts of the bill it was not because he 
considered them of less importance, but from his 
unwillingness to detain the Directors from their 
interview with His Majesty’s Ministers. He so- 
lemnly assured them that his forbearance mili- 
tated against the feelings of his conscience j for 
if the bill were to be read a third time on Mon- 
day, “ with all its imperfections on its head,”—* 
and stuck full of mischiefs, “ like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine,” there would be no opportunity 
left them for shielding themselves from the dan- 
ger— there would be no time for suggesting 
alterations, for pointing out obnoxious clauses, for 
reconciling absurdities, for preventing the several 
provisions in tlw bill from directly contradicting 
the preamble. ' It was his earnest and his firm 
hope, that Hw Majesty’s Ministers would eXert 
themselves, before it was too late to correct such 
opposing principles and reform such glaring ab- 
surdities^ He was assured, that if the Company 

9 
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should accept the bill, with all its contravening 
enactments, they would find themselves involved 
in the most awkward, ridiculous, difficult, and 
dangerous circumstances, that imagination could 
conceive j trammelled on every side in their 
pursuits, confused in their accounts, opposed in 
their duties, and harrassed by an host of difficul- 
ties — whenever thev endeavoured to extricate 
themselves they would be opposed at every turn, 
and the whole machine of government and com- 
merce would become useless and unmanageable. 

If they, on the other hand, found it necessary to 
reject the bill altogether, from its own incon- 
sistencies, and the deprivation of their privi- 
leges — if they should be driven to refuse the 
Charter so ungraciously proposed to them, they 
might still, under the grant of the 10th of William 
the Third, a grant confirmed by the Act of 1793, 
carry on a less perplexed and a more profitable 
commerce than they had ever been engaged in, 
By that grant they were constituted a cor- 
porate body in perpcliiity, and this Act of 
William’s has been recognized by every succeed- 
ing one. .By that Charter they were permitted, in 
common with aH His Majesty’s subjects, to trade 
to and from the East-Indies ; to Asia, Africa, and 
America, from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan. Here was an ample and 
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unlimited field for commercial enterprise and in- 
dustry ! — "and he was sure, if the four-and-twenty 
gentlemen who had so ablx*^ conducted their con- 
cerns would lay aside their globes and sceptres, 
forget that they were sovereigns, and submit to 
become merchants again ; with such experience, 
with such capital, with such connections, with 
all their means and resources, what an immense 
profit might be derived from their trade, what 
infinite advantages might accrue to themselves 
and the country at large ! So entirely convinced 
had he become of the grand results to be pro- 
duced by a commerce so to be pursued and 
extended, that when reflecting merely on the 
pecuniary interests of the Company, if it should 
be proposed to him to remove all the objections 
to the bill, and to modify it, at his own dis- 
cretion, still he should feel inclined to refuse it 
altogether, and to prosecute the trade as mer- 
chants, extended and unshackled, except as to the 
statute of William. Yet, feeling as he did, not 
as a Proprietor of India stock only, but actuated 
and influenced by that British spirit which he 
was persuaded the whole Court participated in, 
he was ready to accept the bill, or any bill, for the 
service of his country, the terms of which were 
short of self-destruction. — He was ready to ac- 
cept common interest as their dividend, and would 
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be content with it ; but he could not help asking, 
ready as they were to accept so small a remune- 
ration, where was the justice, the honesty, or the 
common sense in requiring them to risk their 
capital and to hazard their existence, not for the 
public good, but for the advantage of private in- 
dividuals. He should detain them no longer than 
to press on the minds of the Directors, before 
their approaching interview, the absolute and ir- 
refragable necessity, that the Conrpany should be 
completely guaranteed from all losses whatever, 
which might arise from the injudicious exercise 
of those powers committed to His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, over their commercial concerns— powers, 
which, not to be destructive, must be more de- 
fined — powers, which, as the bill now stood, were 
in direct opposition to those provisions that 
the same bill had declared to be just and reason- 
able — he should conclude by moving this Reso- 
lution, 

" That the Court of Directors, in giving their 
“ answers to the questions contained in Resolu- 
tions of the last General Court, be requested to 
give their especial consideration to the nature, 
“ extent, poweVi privileges, arid authorities of the 
Charter granted to the Corpoir^ion by King 
« William the Third, in the 10th year of his reign ; 
** as well as such other Charters as are now in 
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** existence, granted to the East India Company 
** by the Kings and Queens of England, and as to 
ail acquisitions, whether of territory, or other 
** property, which the Company held under the 
“ same, which Charters are secured by the Legis* 
“ lature in clivers Act* of Parliament, and particu- 
larly by the 3Sd of his Majesty, cap 52., which 
provides, ‘ that nothing in the said Act, or in 
“ ‘ any other Act or Charter contained, shall be 
* construed to extend to determine the Corpo- 
“ * ratinn of th** East India Company, or preclude 
‘ them and their successors from cai tying on a 
“ * free trade to and from the East Indies, and 
“ ‘ other parts therein stated, in common with 
‘ other the subjects of his Majesty.’ And that 
“ the Directors be further requested to give their 
** opinions, whether, in case of the Proprietors 
agreeing to act under the proposed bill, and 
finding from experience that its operation is 
dangerous to their safety, or injurious to their 
** interest, they can deliver themselves from its 
** provisions, without resigning the said Charter of 
“ King William, and such other Charters as they 
“ now do or mjiy enjoy, independently of the said 
bill of the sad of his present Majesty.” 

Mr. Bomuqttfit btged leave to observe, that as 
there was a motbn for adjournment before the 
Court, it 8upersed,ed every other motiop, and, of 
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course, that of the honorable Proprietor could 
not be formally received— neither could it be ac- 
cepted as an amendment, because the rules of 
the Court allowed of no ameadment to a motion 
of adjournment. 

Mr. jff. Jackson conceived that his motion 
could be disposed of, without any infringement 
on the rules of the Court, in two w'ays, either 
by the hon. mover withdrawing his motion for 
the adjournment •, or by its being negatived by a 
majority of votes — the former of which modes he 
was inclined to prefer. 

Mr. Bosanguei agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in deprecating that precipi- 
tancy of his Majesty’s Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment itself in hurrying on so momentous a bill— 
at the same time he wished to treat those bodies 
with every mark of deference and respect. It 
was His opinion that the bill should have been 
framed, its various clauses, though unfilled up, 
should have been put into shape, and the whole 
together, with the intention of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for filling up those clauses, laid before the 
Court of Directors, in the first place, and then sub- 
mitted to that of the Proprietors — a Sufficient time 
being allowed for weighing and considering them 
all, and for suggesting such improvements as their 
local and combined wisdom might discover, to bo 
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necessary for the general good. This was the 
plan which, in justice to the Company and for 
the benefit of the empire, ought to have been 
adopted. Ministers had unfortunately pursued a 
different course — the bill was to be sent up to 
the House of Lords the moment it had passed 
that of the Commons.— But, as far as he conceived 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers, they did 
not mean, directly or indirectly, to force the bill 
upon the Company and compel them to accept 
it. “ In this bill,” say they, “ is contained our 
“ opinion on the government and commerce of In- 
« dia — these are our terms, couched under the se- 
“ veral enactments for the renewal of your Charter; 
“ you may accept them or not.” — ' — This he con- 
ceived to be the meaning of Government; and 
that when the Bill was laid before the Proprietors 
they were to have the alternative of saying aj/e 
or w. 

In respect to those clauses, so elaborately de- 
scanted upon by the learned gentleman, he could 
assure him and theTiourt, that they had already 
become matter of deep and deliberate investiga- 
tion in the Court of Directors; and it was his 
opinion that the learned gentleman’s proposition 
would not lead to any beneficial good, as the 
subject was already under their serious consider- 
ation f but would rather have the effect of em-'. 
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barrassing than promoting their proceedings. He 
was sure that every gentleman within the Bar 
would feel himself so connected and identified 
with his public character and conduct as to stand 
voluntarily forward, in avowing and justifying 
his opinions ; if they did not all exactly agree in 
those opinions, he was sure that every one who 
dissented from the majority was ready and eager 
to state his motives of dissent to the Proprietors 
at large ; and when the Court should be in pos- 
session, not only of the sentiments entertained by 
the several Directors, but the reasons and the 
motives for actuating them, they might the more 
easily come to a definitive decision. 

Ihe Deputy Chairman expressed his opinion 
that the learned Proprietor’s motion was super- 
fluous, as the Executive Body was sufficiently 
alive to the interest of their constituents. He 
could assure the Court that the remarks, so elo- 
quently produced, had not escaped their obser- 
vation, but had undergone the severest invests 
gation. 

The Chedrman expressly stated, that the ob- 
jections which were forcibly urged by the learned 
. gentleman had attracted the attention of the 
Directors, and formed very strong features in 
their conferences with his Majesty’s Ministers j 
and be was very happy in being able to state. 
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they were by no means desirous of taking the 
Company by surprise j they had declared an in- 
tention to give the Proprietors, after the third 
reading of the bill, a reasonable time for accept- 
ance or rejection. 

Mr. Kennard Smith complained, that in the 
whole bill and throughout the negociation, not a 
line had been inserted, nor a single word uttered, 
respecting their maritime servants. A more 
worthy and honourable class of men did not exist 
—they were educated for the most part in a su- 
perior style, and for a peculiar purpose — their 
habits had been directed solely to the service of 
the Company , it was not just to overlook their 
interest — it was nut gratefol to leave them unpro- 
vided for and unnoticed, in a measure which pur- 
ported to comprise every thing else : he should 
hope, therefore, that the Deputation would en- 
deavour to introduce some clause for the protection 
and interest of that deserving class, and for empow- 
ering the Company to remunerate their services. 

Mr. Lo a'lidcs entirely agreed with the hon. 
member in his suggestions, and lamented that men 
so circumstanced and so wmrthy of notice, had 
been so unaccountably neglected. They did not 
ajjpear in the bill tohavebeen in the contemplation 
of cither party, but had been passed over with an 
iuiulTerabJe silence j he should hope, however. 
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that as their interests had at last excited the notice 
of the Proprietary, the Directors would attend 
to the claims ot those valuable men. 

Mr. It, Jackson expressed a desire that his 
motion should be placed on the records of the 
Court. In consequence of what had passed at 
the last Court, the motion he had made was of 
necessity read by His Majesty’s Ministers, as 
every resolution made there was of necessity sent 
for their perusal ; and it was in consequence of 
this that the two clauses he had now commented 
upon had been introduced. As he conceived 
tliis to have been the case, and as he felt that some 
good might be effected by his present resolution, 
im a similar manner, he could not consent to aban- 
don it. lie wished (he reverend gentleman, in 
courtesy, would withdiaw his motion for adjourn- 
ment, th^t be might be allowed, under the regu- 
lar forms, an opportunity of submitting his pro- 
position to the Court, otherwise he should be un- 
willingly compelled to vote against it. . 

The Cfufirman again assured the learned gen- 
tleman, that the diffl rent points he bad eloquently 
commented upon were already uud^^r the discus- 
sion of the Directors— they felt their importance 
equally with him, and were disposed to apply all 
‘.he attention and every remedy which that im- 
jortaoce required. They had been earnestly and 
j|bbrlbusly tiupicytd in the investigation of every 
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^atticuW— they had dedicated their time and 
their hearts to the great cause in its progress — they' 
hoped for happy results — and if the termination 
of it Was left in their hands, they would exert 
every nerve, and devote all their powers in ad- 
vancing and protecting the honour and the in- 
terest of the Company. 

Mr. R. Jackson begged the indulgence of the 
Court while he noticed one point which had been' 
omitted in his address to them. By the guarantee' 
clause it was enacted, " If the commercial profits 
at home were not sufficient fully to defray the 
“ dividend in any one year, the deficiency should' 
*' be made up out of any surplus of the territorial 
“ revenues in the same year.” It appears by this 
clause. So. worded, that if there should be a 
surplus ' of the territorial revenues in the pre- 
ceding and 'succeeding years, but none in the 
same year, wherein “ the commercial profits at 
home are not sufficient to defray the dividend,’* 
in that case they Were to be deprived of their 
dividend. This was a situation not unlikely to oc- 
cur ; there might be even a large' surplus of the 
territorial revefiUe$ actually in the hands of the 
Company, or in certain expectancy, and yet none 
might a-ise from, the receipts of that year in which 
they were most required. He was aware that this 
could not be the meaning of Government— he 
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<(vas tiure they could not be so unjust as to deprive 
the Proprietors of their rightful demands from a 
mere accidental deficiency. ’ The remedy was a 
veiy easy one ; the proper course would be to 
oblige the Company to keep a distinct commercial 
and territo ial account, but to allow them, gene- 
rally, to make good any deficit in the commercial 
IrOm the territorial revenue. 

The Chairman rep ated the earnest and perse* 
vcring wishes of the Directors to procure, bjr 
every persuasive exertion, an ample security for 
the payment of dividends. 

Mr. llozvarth (M. P.) reprobated the inde- 
cent and unwarrantable haste which hurried a 
‘measure of such infinite magnitude through an al- 
most unattended House of Commons ; a measure 
decided upon at an advanced period of the session, 
when not more than fifty members were present, 
the majority of whom were the immediate ser- 
vants of Government. He congratulated the 
Court on the diligence and perspicuity of their Di- 
rectors, who had been undaunted under innume- 
rable difficulties ; had opposed themselves in every 
direction to the injustice and absurdity of the in- 
jurious provisions j and bad dohe dll that wise, 
honourable, and persevering tnfeii coilld db; for the 
general interest: — ^but they wete bOrne down by a 
we of influence ; they had been unsupported 
onali sides; they had been wholly abandoned j 
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Control, and chained there by a majority, com- 
posed of the servants of the Crown. 

In his opinion, the justice due to the Company 
and to the Empire required, and it was the most 
desirable measure on every ground, that a short 
declaratory act should be passed on the 1st and 2od 
clauses, for the stability of their possessions abroad* 
and that the other parts of the bill sliould be 
postponed to the nixt sessions; and, in the in- 
terim, there would be sufficient leisure for the 
Ministers, the Company, and the Public to r-e- 
concile their clashing opinions, to combine op- 
posing clauses with precision, and to form a sys- 
tem on such a firm and stable basis as might be 
accepted by the Company with safety and honour, 
and w kh some degree of gratification, while it 
embraced the wishes and the interests of both 
empires. , ■ 

Mr. Thirlwall conceived there was consider- 
able difficulty ill acceding to the wishes of the 
honourable Pioprietor (Mr. Jackson) by with- 
draw ing his motion. It did not appear to him 
ab!>o)utely necessary for that learned gentleman’s 
proposition to appear on the records, because he 
was confident, from the whole of their conduct, 
a single hint to.thf Court of Directors was quite 
su^cient. There was still another reason w'hich 
operated upon his mind, and which deteronned 
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him to persist in taking the sense of the Court; if 
he submitted to the learned gentleman’s request, 
he had no doubt but a very long discussion would 
arise on the merits of his proposition, as it was 
Br'tMral for inai’y gentlemen to seize the oppor- 
tunity of delivering their opinions upon it; and, 
of course, a protracted debate would prevent the 
I> rectors from the intended interview with His 
Jdajesty’s Ministers. 

Air. //fwje requested the learned and honourable 
gentlehian to persevere in proposing his resolu- 
tion. For himself, he should reserve all he had 
to say, and (hat was much, until the bill came 
in its full shape, with ail its features and linea* 
raents marked and compleated ; and he then 
thought he should be able to produce such proofs, 
to raise such objections, and to enforce them* 
with such reason and argument, as to convince 
the Court that the bill was of that nature and com- 
plexion, they ought not to accept It. Reserving 
himself for tiws 'purpose, and observing it to be 
the general wish that the Deputation should be 
no longer delayed, he forbore to detain them 
from the object they were entering upon. 

The question was then put for adjournment ^ 
which was carried bif a very large majority s and 
as, that question superseded ad others^ Mr. R. 
Jackson's motion dropt of coierset but is recordtd 
in the proceedings of the day. 
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TUESDAY, 13, 18 13. 

A General Court of the Proprietors was held 
this day, June 13, 1813, upon business, as stated 
in the advertisement, “ of the utmost importance.’* 
The Minutes of the last Court were read. — 
The Chairman, (R. Thorjiton, Esq, M. P.) 
formed tlic Court, that the bill for the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter had been reported in the 
House of Commons the evening before. 

That although various alterations had been 
made, several new clanses added, and the notice 
for introducing others had been given for that 
evening, (the 13th) when tlie bill was to bo 
read a third time, yet it had been thought neces-' 
sary to hold a Court of Proprietors, even under 
such uncertain circumstances, in order that the 
bill might be laid before them. He lamented 
it was not in a correct state for discussion, yet it 
was in the best which the Directors could pro- 
cure. It was not until midnight that tlie altera- 
tions and additions had been made, a time much 
too late to afford the opp rtunity for having the 
amendments printed for the House of Commons : 
but there was a person in waiting there, at-fthat 
very moment, in expectation of obtaining an ex* 
a«3t copy of the amended clauses. 
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As the third reading of the Bill was fixed for 
that very evening, he should conceive it would be 
necessary to have the copy, such as it w'as, read 
in detail to the Court ; this would enable the Di- 
rectors to afford such information, to illustrate 
such bearings, and to explain such particular 
points, as their present situation would allow. It 
would afford likewise opportunity for the Pro- 
prietors of making wh^et^ observations they 
might deem necessary. But the bill was so in- 
complete, the various changes and imp'-ovements 
not being published, and several new Proposi- 
tions still in agitation, that he considered it im- 
possible for the Directors and the Proprietary to 
give a perfect and decisive opinion upon it. Their 
final determination must, of necessity, be deferred* 
until they could, at one view, connect and com- 
pare what, at present, was too disjointed and 
desultory to form a sound judgment upon. No 
man was more anxious than he was to have a 
measure of that great moment gravely examined, 
its several clauses carefully sifted, and every point 
of them investigated and appreciated. This 
could not be done in the immature state of the 
bill. No opinion could now be formed but what 
would be liable to mistake, deception, and rash- 
ness. A short time would remedy this inconve- 
nience, and he hoped the Proprietors would c0»- 
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sent to postpone ’’their decision to that ilioTe de» 
tirable period. 

Mr. R. Jackson concluded, from tvhot tiid 
honourable Chairman had said, that the Direc* 
tors Were not prepared to give their determined 
opinions on the points which had been distinctly 
propounded to them by the Court. For the pun- 
pose of simplifying and clearing them from all 
obscurity, he was disposed to place them under 
three heads ; 

1st. Whether the Company could act under 
the proposed Bill with safety to their capital ? 

2d. Whether they could accept of it, with per* 
feet security to their dividend ? and, 

Sd. Whether they could act under it with 
advantage to themselves, and the country itt 
general ? 

These were the three naked questions, but 
heavy in their importance and, responsibility, to 
which the Court looked up for plain and decisive 
answers. They were wrapt in no confusion ; they 
were involved in no mysterv ; but as clear aiid 
unencumbered as any proposiiibns cou d be laid 
down. He was aware, that at the present mo- 
ment, no decisive opinion could be raiionally 
found and honourably given. Changes mail** at a 
very late houf o.n the precediJ-g nig' tj changes 
ttUl in embryO) Which had not seen the light, had 

F 
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rendered the expectation of hearing the Directors’ 
separateopinionsabortive. There had not been time 
for weighing what had been so lately produced, 
and not yet exposed to examination. All this he 
most freely allowed and assented to, and was 
ready to confess that the Directors could not be 
prepared for acceding to the request of the Pro- 
prietary. 

They had been informed, that the bill, in its 
present changeable and unsettled state, ought 
now to be read — raid the reason assigned for it 
veas this, that li'.e moment before them was the 
only one, in v^liich any improvements could be 
offered, any alterations recommended, or any 
suggestions proposed, wivh effect. Such indeed 
\vas the fact. — Imperfect as the bill was, unin- 
formed as they mu-t be, even as to its proposed 
enactments, and much less so on such as were not 
yet proposed, still much credit was due to the 
Diiectors for assembling them together. They 
had his thanks for their promptitude, they were 
entitled to them for their readiness and assiduity 
in the manner of convening them — for true it 
was they had arrived at the last moment in which 
they could discuss the principles and clauses of 
the bill, in the dark as they all confessedly were ; 
for however strange it might appear to those who 
were best acquainted with the habits of pubJia 
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life; however unaccountable it might seem to 
the usual course of deliberative proceedings ; 
however it might stand in opposition to common 
sense and common safety ; yet true it was, that 
in a few hours after receiving the report of a bill,, 
which involved the greatest interests upon the 
face of the whole earth, which comprised the 
fate of the greatest empires that ever existed., 
that bill was precipitated to a third reading . — • 
What comment will future historians bestowron 
a conduct so rash ? how will they, when perhaps 
lamenting over ruins that might have stood firm, 
and unshaken against the wreck of time; over 
desolations, that might have been averted by 
a few days of w'ise and sober deliberation — how 
will they look in vain for the imperious necessity 
of rushing into danger — of adopting the mis<» 
shapen, half-formed, rash conceived measures of 
one moment, in the very -next moment that 
followed it ! They will look in vain for this impe- 
rious necessity ; for they never can think of resort- 
ing to the great and only reason offered to us,— 

“ that gentlemen are eager to get out of 
town.” Statesmen who could offer such a 
reason, who could act on such a principle, what- 
ever other ambition might actuate them, could 
not be desirous of living in after ages; they could 
not be proud of posthumous fame. It was not for. 
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was not for the Company to tread in the footw 
steps of so barren an ambltion<»^jt was for them 
to^ discuss with deliberation, to determine with 
demness; it was for them to require time, and suf* 
dcieot time to analyse with care^ to weigh with 
judgment, and to decide with wisdom. And 
80 plan could be- better adopted for that pur- 
pose, situated as they then unhappily were, thad 
that which was proposed by the honourable 
Chairman, Let the bill, unfinished as it was, bo 
i8ad:*>so moch attention bad already been paid 
to it, it had received so much elaborate discusskm 
nltteady, that he should recommend it might be 
read Hiort* Some of tbe clauses were undoubtedly 
of such a description that no possible objection 
Coohd be uflfered to them— 'but there were others 
which involved the fate of the Company ; if they 
tfrere passed over unresisted on that day, it would 
Ipal'the of their destiny for ever. When they 
oamo to .those clauses, he conjured them to give 
their solid. and determined opinions upon thenr— f 
for while it was judicious to husband rhcir time 
in permitting the unobjectionable positions to 
slide by, they were bound, by every principle 
of justice and interest, to spealc. their minds 
fixely and openly on those, whioh were of primary 
anportance. The reading o£i the ibiU> would afiord 
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wery Praprietar an opportunity of moving any 
resolution, or any position, as it caitie beforo 
them, to strengthen the hands of the Directors^ 
He wished particularly to draw their serioui 
attention to the clause which enacted, that 
every dcdciency in the commercial funds, which 
funds they would recollect were applicable to the 
payment of their dividends,-— every deficiency in 
those funds was to he made up, not out of the 
territorial • revenues, generally, a$ had been i «r+ 
zoneously supposed— and this supposUion httd 
arisen from a conversation between a Depute* 
tion of the Directors and His Majesty’s Mini^terst 
but such deficiency was to be made up from the 
surplus of territorial revenue in what ?— why 
in the preceding year. / 

The Chairman here interrupted the leasned 
Proprietor on the point of order— he observed', 
that at this period he should consider all desultory 
observations to obstruct instead of accelerating 
the desired object ; but while it was open and 
proper that the Proprietors should propose or 
suggest at their discretion, on any principle, as it 
arrived in the progress of reading the bill, he 
should think it premature in them to decide upon 
it. It was, at present, too imperfect : the various 
bearing^! of the whole measure, taken as a whole 
measure, could not<be fairly argued upon; for to 
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decide 6h that day, would be to accept the^ 
knew not what, or to reject they knew not why. 
The same reasoning would apply to the Court of 
Directors for delaying to hazard any opinion at 
ill upon the subject. 

Here a very long conversation took place be- 
tween the Chaimian, Mr, li. Jackson, Mr, Hume, 
the Hon. W. F. Elphinsfohe, Mr. Impcp, Mr. 
Dickenson, and Mr. Kl Smith, on the propriety 
of reading the bill either short or long; some 
were for reading the preamble only, others the 
amended, and others the new clauses at length. 

! Mr. Plummer observed, that there w’as so much 
deference and such contrariety of opinions, on 
IHe principles and on the detail of the bill, he 
dould not help thinking it impossible that His 
Majesty’s Ministers could act with so little pru- 
dence and decency, as to force them into a decision 
ttpon the measure, a great part of whose merits 
and bearings they were as yet unacquainted with. 
If they were not enabled to consider the whole of 
fhe bill, and that was confessedly the case, it 
"Would be as absurd as it was unjust to descant on 
a part of it. Of what use would their discussions 
be f — to what end would they decide upon any 
thing ? — their ultimate determination must pro- 
ved, not on any isolated clause which would now 
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be the case, but 6n the spirit, on the essence of 
the biJ] as a perfxt tohole. Every thing short of 
this would be puerile and childish •, it would bp 
driving the clouds by argument, or soothing the 
winds with figures of rhetoric. The point no^ 
most to be desired would be that of obtaining 
sufficient time to consider the measure, when it 
was laid before them in its finished state ; when it 
bears with it all the intentions of Government j 
when it exposes all that is to be hoped for or ap- 
prehended ; when the contest of old clauses and 
new clauses, amendments and deviations, original 
and altered principles, may have subsided into 
that tangible shape on which every man can form 
a discreet opinion, and safely express his feeling 
and his judgement — that will be the moment for 
discussion, for argument, for decision, for acceph^ 
ance or rejection. Under thi:-' view of the subject, 
and he conceived this was the true view of it, ill 
order to obtain a reasonable and a rightful timp 
for dispassionate examination, he should beg leav^ 
to lay before tliem a resolution which he trusts^ 
would be unanimously agreed to, “ That thif 
“ Court having heard read, in short, the bill now 
“ before the House of Commons, for the renewal 
“ of the East India Company’s Charter, finds it 
“ perfectly impossible to decide on tlie samej|| 
its present imperfect state j especially as it is 
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** on4ersfo)od that farther alterations may ..take 
** place in the bill ; and being desirous to considei* 
** it with the ddiberation and solemnity which 
** the subject demands, do request their Chairman^ 
** and such of their Directors as are in Parliament, 
** to move and support in their places in tbeHouse 
** of Commons (or that such other communication 
** take place between the Ccmrt of Directors and 
** His Majesty's Minifters, as may be deemed 
** expedient) that the third reading pf the bill 
•* should be deferred till it shall have been printed 
•* and laid before the Proprietors of this Company, 
“ giving them a reasonable time for full consider- 
“ ation of the same; and that an early day be 
“ named for the Court of Directors to commu* 
“ nicate to the Proprietors the result of this pro- 
** ceeding.” 

Mr, Hume seconded the motion. 

The Chairman could have no objection to the 
motion of the bon. Proprietor, except that from 
toe complexion of the preceding night’s debme, 
and the conversations he had held, he feared the 
measure would be fruitless. If it was the sense 
of t hat Court, he shpuld not hesitate a moment to 
move in the House of Commons* that the third 
reading of the bill should be postponed ; but he 
confessed he had no hope the . motion would be 
srcceded to. There was ^ eagproe^ to prc» the 
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bitl through the ^ouse, which, however it was to 
be lamented, was scarcely to be wondered at. He 
saw the necessity for delay in a view as important 
tind momentous as the most anxious could do ; 
but he was afraid that all he could urge, every ar- 
gument or persuasion that could be used, would 
not protract the impending moment. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had continually stated, that they 
did not wish to hUtry a decision in the Court of 
Proprietors— Kind they professed to think that such 
a decision might be made, with the same propriety, 
after the bill had passed the House of Commons: 
they were anxious to introduce it in the Upper 
Houfee while the Peers remained in town. The 
Directors had already arduously endeavoured to 
procure a prolongation of time for examining the 
bill ; they had used every plea, they had wearied 
every argument, to induce Administration to in- 
dulge them with even a short period — but they 
had urged in vain ; for Government contended, 
that this not being a bill for granting money, any 
suggestion would be equally attended to, every 
alteration as readily proposed, and every amend- 
ment as completely facilitated by the Lords as in 
the Commons House of Parliament. This was 
the argument of His Majesty’s Ministers: 
they had formed their determination upon it, and 
he had no doubt but that determination would be 
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supported by a majority. StilJj if it were the 
opinion of the Court of Proprietors that he should 
move for delay, and that the third reading should 
be postponed, to afford them the opportunity of 
deliberation, he would certainly, fruitless as he 
should think it, plead for a measure which, if 
carried into effect, would afford him the highest 
gratification. 

Mr. Plummer said, whatever might be the 
effect of the measure, whatever the opinion and 
conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers, that Court 
was not to be swayed by anticipation, nor influ- 
enced in their opinion and conduct by the im- 
proper sentiments and actions of others. It was 
not for them to look out for examples to follow j— 
their duty was to think and act for themselves — 
to take care that their own deeds and thoughts 
were pure, and honourable, and proper. It was 
for them to pursue such measures as ought to have 
their weight upon others~if they had not their 
proper weight, let others take the blame : they 
ought to do right, let the expectation be what it 
may — the consequence what it will. If this 
motion was rejected, they had done their duty — 
it would shew the world they were not precipitate 
whoever else were so ; and that they were not 
participators in disgraceful and dangerous hurry. 
Some good might possibly be derived by a motion 
for time, no evil could j)o;.bibIy arise out of it j 
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and at all events, should Ministers obstinately re- 
fuse their boon for delay, the same opportunity 
would still be left them, to apply to the House of 
Liords, as if the application were not made at all ; 
and he was certainly desirous of making an ex- 
periment, where some good might be elicited 
without the hazard of evil. 

Mr. li. Jackson observed, that from the state- 
ment of the honorable Chairman, the Ministers 
professed -that they did not wish to hurry a de- 
cision in the Court of Proprietors — they professed 
that there would be sufficient time to suggest any 
alterations while the bill was in progress in the 
House of Lords, or in other words, when we 
have made up this measure in our own minds, 
and to our own wills, and we have passed it 
through the House of Commons, you shall have 
the liberty of examining our perfect composition, 
and say aye, or no to it — 'you may accept or re- 
ject it at pleasure j for as to the farce of suggest- 
ing alterations while it is on full gallop through 
the House of Lords, it is really adding insult 
to injury. The true and just mode would have 
been to have cleared it first from its obnoxious 
provisions — to have reconciled its contradictions 
—to have made it palatable to all parties — to 
have consulted the interests of all, and to have 
cautiously acted upon ever^ principle. Was this 
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the system? certainly not: did they treat the 
East 'India Company with even decent attention f 
certainly not : did they debate with them upon 
points which they alone could know the truth of? 
clearly not no j they tossed about jarring 
atoms to find their own place, they mixed 
them up with violence and haste, they urged 
them through the House of Commons with pre- 
cipitate hurry, and then they say, — v^hat? — why? 
** any suggestion will be equally attended to, 
every alteration as readily proposed, every amend- 
ment as completely facilitated by the Lords as 
in the Commons House of Parliament i for this 
was not a bill for granting money.’' When 
could they find the gravity to listen to all this? 
Where was the man who could believe that 
the same system of precipitancy would not be 
persevered in ? For his own part, he thought the 
suggestions of the present moment were all 
they had to trust to — that they should be urged 
and explained before the third reading of the 
bill in the House of Commons ; for on that 
reading depended the fate of the Company. 
Since the motion of the honourable Proprietor did 
not prevent them from discussing the different 
clauses of the bill as they rose in order, and ex- 
patiating upon them, he highly approved of and 
^ould support it j and more particularly so, as it 
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distinctly proved, and publicly avowed* that.th? 
Court neither advised nor acquiesced in that inde- 
cent hurry, which had opprobriously marked 
every stage of the proceeding. 

The Deputy Chairman (^the lion. W. F. El^ 
phinslonc) desired to observe, that the course of 
proceeeding, in the present instance, was exactly 
similar to what had formerly been pursued on the 
renewal of the Charter. 

Mr. R. Jackson was free to acknowledge the 
statement of the lion, the Deputy Chairman i 
the cases in point of haste were exactly similar* 
l?ut nothing could be more dissimilar in their 
circumstances and situations in the one instance, 
the whole business was that of mutual arrange- 
ment and acquiescence — was the present so ? 
Where there was a reciprocal understanding, 
and a perfect agreement on all points, haste and 
delay were indilTcrent, and perhaps haste were 
the preferable — but when there was neither ar- 
rangement, acquiescence, understanding, nor 
agreement ; when, in fact, the opinions of men 
were in direct oj)position to* each other; when 
the clauses of the bill were in direct opposition to 
each other: when the existence of empires was 
at stake under this mutual disagreement and 
misunderstanding; surely the two cases were like- 
wise in direct opposition to each other; haste 
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might be benefit to the one and' fatal to the 
otlier. 

Mr. Plummer said he should acquiesce cheer- 
fully in the opinion of several Proprietors to with- 
draw his motion until the bill had been read, 
when he should again have the honour to propose 
it for their acceptance. 

It was then settled that the bill should be read ; 
that the objectionable clauses should be read 
short ” pro formdi and that those of the opposite 
nature should be read “ at JengtkP 

On the clause confirming the Charter of Wil- 
liam being entered upon, Mr. R. Jackson rose to 
give notice, that upon this clause for confirming 
the Charter afforded them by King William^ 
he should make his stand. That Charter, in his 
conception, gave them those extensive privileges 
by which they might exercise commercial inter- 
course to an unlimited degree j and having shook 
eff the load of dominion and the restraint of 
shackling enactments, they might rise the higher 
on the’ wings of mercantile advantage: but 
that the Court might not manacle themselves 
with bis single opinion, he should certainly, at 
the proper time, move the resolution, — 

■“ That the standing Counsel to the Eastiindia 
Company be requested to give his opinion at 
« the next General Court, whtther/in oaseof the 
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Proprietors agreeing to act under the proposed 
" Bill, and finding, from experience, that its 
operation is dangerous to their Kafety, or in- 
jurious to their interest, they can deliver them- 
selves from its provisions, without resigning 
** their existing Charter, as granted by His Ma- 
“ jesty William the Third, or such other Charters 
“ as are now held by this Company, indepen- 
dently of the Act of the 33d of His Majesty ?” 
The clause being read, by which the Crown 
is enabled to grant a pension of ^1,500 per an- 
num to Bishops, who, after a certain time should 
retire from India, and of J^SOO a year to retired 
Archdeacons in a similar situation, which several 
suRis were chargeable ou the territorial funds of 
the Company, 

Mr, Jlime observed, that with ail the defer- 
ence and respect which he entertained for the 
interests of the established Church, and no man 
could bold them in an higher estimation than he 
did, it appeared to him, that His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters should have proved to the Public and to 
the Company, that the Company could pay their 
debts before they were burthened with such 
enormous charges.— ff/ear .'-—hear ! J— It was an 
easy thing to calculate and order establishments, 
juid to rate the price of their estimation, particu- 
larly at the ^ expense of others. It was easy to 
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obtain the reputation of liberality, when others 
were to pay fof it i but it W’as not so easy to pro- 
vide the meins of defraying these extraordinariel 
He should wish to be informed whether the 
Chaplains of the Church of England, w'ho were to 
proceed to the different Presidencies, were also to 
be allowed pensions from the funds of the Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Bosanquet answered, that such would be 
provided for under the Act of 1793, in the same 
manner they had hitherto been, as Military 
Chaplains. 

Mr. R. Jackson complained, that while ample 
provision was so studiously made for Bishops and 
Archdeacons ; while they found their names in 
the Bill environed with pensions and provisions, 
how did it happen that the inferior orders of the 
clergy should be passed over, unnoticed and for- 
gotten ? It was not for him to account for this. 
The fact was so, and they had to account for it, 
who were the cause of the neglect. 

On the “ appropriation Clause," being read, 

Mr. R. Jackson expressed himself considerably 
gratified with the alterations introduced into it ; 
but he wished the Court to examine this, in the 
first instance, as a mere declaratory clause, and by 
^mparing it with the enacting clauses which 
were founded upon it, determine whether they 
, did not contradict and destroy the preamble. 
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A i^<SI:tee ha's been given by aft boftotifabfe 
gentieman in the HouSo of Commons of his in- 
tending to move, on the third readinglif thfe fiil!, 
that the eommerdal establiKhment of the 'Coftn- 
pany should be psdd out of the commercial lutids. 

The expense of that establishment amoatstefi 
to about ^ "60,000 per annum. If the honourable 
gentleman should succeed in his motion, it "vVouM 
prove an additional impediment to the receipt of 
the Company’s dividend, in the ratio of nearly 
one-foorth of the whole. He could not help 
considering such a measure to be unjust in its 
principle and dangerous in hs practice ; because 
their commercial establishments were as con*- 
pletcly A territorial charge, as the provision fbtr a 
regiment of dragoons. And bow was the co^ 
mercial establishment to maintain itself 6Ut 
its own funds, when it was acknowledged to bt 
a commerce they got nothing by ? for the trade 
to India had produced neither actual profit ftor 
pecuniary advantages. 

Mr. Bofaaquef expressed his obilgatiotls to the 
honourable and learned gentleman for draWing 
the attention of the Court to those items which 
ought to be considered as political charges. The 
article of commerce had been estimated at teri 
per cent, but it couM hardly be supposed tbaf; 

H 
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this cbUld ifidudt the expense of their vafious 
cStablisbihents. • ' > 

Mr* -//awe ■ retnarked, that by a partitular 
clause# the dividends of the Company weife re- 
stricted to jC 10. 1 Of. and this dividend w^s to 
B6 paid but of their commercial profits. - And it 
tvas fiirther provided by a subsequent clause, 
that if there^ '"should be i'" deficit, (which may 
arise, through a thousand' iitenit ‘"and Unblawie- 
able circumstances,) then the paymieht should be, 
made up^ut of the territorial. All this just 
and' plahij it' required' no difficulty of sblutiorti 
and it was cbhsolatory to the stockholder.' But 
there Was another question to be asked, and 
certainly hot an immaterial one, and it Was this t 
Supposing fhere-should be no territoriai* surplus, 
Whicli" nfi'glit happen, as it before had done, 
by wars of tb'cir own, or by expeditions, or 
diversiorrs, or any other assistance in favour of 
the ' Government here, or by any other means 
whatever ; supposing there should be no terri- 
torial surplus when there WaS a deficiency in the 
commercial receipts— what waste happen then?— • 
Were they to go without their dividend ? 

The Chairman replied-?— he believed so. 

' Mr. Hume immediately' liaid, that he gave 
notice of a motion he intended to make, at some 
fifture period, oh the subject of a guarantee for 
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their jiiividends, 'v^hether there was- a Surphis re- 
venue or not; he was ready to maintain, that 
the policy ,could -neither be necessary nor just, 
which with a strong hand limits the excess of 
dividend; but secures no resource for a dividend^ 
under the deficiencies of the existing year. The 
very idea of limiting an excess implied the 
propriety and the- intention of reimbursing a 
deficit ; he could otherwise perceive neither the 
justice nor. the utility of limitation. 

Air. Jnckson expressed his perfect agreement 
with the motion of which the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had just given notice ; but there 
was an observation which arose upon the subject 
out of the questions that bad been asked, and the 
cases which had been put. Supposing a deficit 
in both funds, the commercial and the territorial^ 
for it was right to put every possible shape before 
them ; supposing such a deficit, how wer^ bills 
to be accepted by the Company, apd the pay- 
ment of such acceptances secured ? 

The CJuiinmn replied, that no bills would 
be accepted without sufficient funds in hand, to 
provide that such .^ceptances were duly ho- 
noured. 

Mr. Jackson regretted, that this explanation 
not been known to him ; it would 

have , saved.* atjd the Proprietors a con.i 

II 2 
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Md<jra1)fe de|free ©f trouble j as he should u^t 
haVe given so decided an opposition to the 
whole of the clause. 

On the clause, relating to the military, being 
read,~ 

Mr. Hume observed, that this being the only 
enactment in which the military of India was 
noticed through the whole bill, he should use 
the opportunity afforded him of putting a question 
to the Court of Directors. 

A rumour had gone abroad, obtaining con- 
siderable credit, and raising as considerable an 
alarm, that very important changes were in 
agitation for the Indian army. 'I'he welfare and 
the interests of this useful and honourable class of 
men were immediately connected, and indeed 
afoicist identified with the safety and the very 
existence of the Indian empire; it was important 
to learn, from a variety of motives, how far such 
a rumour was founded ; and he begged to 
express an earnest hope, that if any new ar- 
rangements should, at any time, be in contem- 
plation, for considerable changes in the army itself 
and the military system, thatthe Proprietors should 
be timely apprized of the motives for, and the 
Uature of, such arrangement. 

The Chairman assured the honourable gentle- 
than that no such arrangements were in contem- 
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plation j fhat there were certain minutes before 
the Caurt of Directors, but no decision had been 
given on them. 

On the clause being read for granting pensions 
of superannuation to the servants of the Com* 
pany,— 

Mr, K. Snxilh said, that after the honourable tes- 
timony which had been borne on all sides to the 
character of the Captains and Officers of the 
Company’s naval establishment, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to diverge into eulogium upon 
their merits ; he had spent his life among them, 
and was individually acquainted vvith their ser- 
vices ; he should not however launch out into 
their praises, but content himself with giving 
notice, that before the Court should separate, be 
would offer a motion to the effect that the Capr 
tains and Officers of the Company’s naval esta- 
blishment should be included in the list of those 
servants to the Company, to whom pensions of 
surerannuation were to be granted ; he observed 
that the power of allowing gratuities, limited 
certainly to ,£’600 per annum, was fuliy estab- 
lished. The Company, had by a distinct clause, 
authority to give them to “ all officers, civil or 
militarv, or other persons;” but it should clearly 
be defined, that the Captains and Officers of the 
Company’s naval establishment could be unequi; 
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vocally Included under this description. Heob^r 
served top that-the sura limited to ^22,000 per 
?nnutn, in the former act, for the salaries and 
charges of the Board of Control was now extended 
to <£ 25,000 per annum, “ to be deemed and takep 
as a part of the political cliarges of the said 
*■ Company.” He observed likewise that the super- 
^nuated officers of the Board of Control were to 
bjp, additionally provided for,.out of the fundsof the 
Company and a ratio of allowances determinate-! 
ly, fixed upon, for the equipmer-.t and voya] es of 
certain great officers on the military, judicial, and 
rpligious^establishments j but amid all this liberal 
at)d unbounded application of their finances, the 
ofiicers had been forgot or not sufficiently 
identified. In order to avoid all question a'fe to 
tbeit claims on superannuation or otherwise, he 
lagged leave to move, That the Court of 
JL)ireclors be requested to enforce on the minds 
“ of His Majesty’s Minisicrs the necessity of 
“ introducing a clause into the present bill, to 
enable the Court of Directors to provide for 
“ the Commanders and officers of the regular 
“ and extra*chartered ships, which have been* 
"-.and may be employed in the Company’s ser- 
" .vice, ovei*’ and above what they may be 
".jsntitied to from the Poplar and cdhtingent 
".funds.” - 
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Mr. R. Jackson rose to ask whether all Htesi 
several gratuities, salaries, and sums, of such vari- 
ous descriptions and weighty importance, were to 
be paid previous to the dividends of the Com- 
pany ? 

The Chairman replied, certainly not; 

Mr. Hume said, that as their dividends were 
to be paid out of their commercial profits only* 
it had now become a matter of necessity to se- 
parate clearly the pensions that were granted for 
political services, from those which were aillowed 
to commercial servants. . u . > 

The Chairman expressed himself as perfect 
agreeing with the observations of the honourable 
gentlemen. Those observations, the suggestioos 
which had arisen out of them, and the objections 
which had been made, he should faithfully coa- 
vey to his Majesty’s Ministers. They had cer- 
tainly great respon^iibility for the measure now 
under their direction, and they had great power 
in the conduct of it, and he most heartily believed 
that they would not use their power unfairly. In 
respect to the motion of an hon. Proprietor (Mr- 
K. Smith) in behalf of the Company’s marine 
officers, he could assure him the subject had al- 
ready been laid before the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire— that he should not lose sight of it, but 
^gain lay claim to that noble Lord’s attention on 
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behalf of so valuabfe a set of men, and use every 
exertion to procure for them a just remuneration 
of their services. 

The bill being read through, 

Mr. Jliimc rose to claim the indulgence of the 
Court. He, in the hurry of reading, had overlooked 
a clause which appeared to him of the utmost im- 
portance to the Indian empire. It appeared by 
it, that natives of India, Scapoy's, and their ofiicers, 
for it includes all persons w'hoinsoevcr, shall 
** be subject and amenable to ail provincial 
“ courts of competent juri.sdiction for all crimes 
*• and misdemeanours, and in all actions and suits 
“ whatsoever and this is to be carried into 
effect with the soldiery, though without the 
knovVledge of their Comman ding OiBccrs. This 
cirCtuiistance has been matter of heavy complaint, 
and it did appear to him that it was a clause sub- 
versive of discipline, particuleriy in India, where 
thr- Utmost exertion should be made for enforcing 
the highest degree of reverence and respect, in the 
eyes of the natives, for all tlair superiors j and the 
greatest caution attended to, in avoiding every 
measure tending in the slightest degree to weaken 
their vercratio!! rorth-m. 

The Clt linnaii intor.ncd the hon. Proprietor, 
that the S/poys and their Officers, to which he 
had more particularly alluded, as liable to civil 
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and criminal process, without the leave and 
knowledge of their Commanding Officer, were 
put on the same footing exactly with the troops 
of the line in this country. 

Mr. Hume replied, it was for that very reason 
he had offered his objections to the measure. In 
applying legislative enactments to India, and es- 
pecially to its native inhabitants, w'e are not to 
reason and to determine by analogy they are a 
different race of men, their opinions, their habits, 
their conditions were entirely dissimilar. The 
British soldier and the Sepoy did not view the same 
prospect in the same light, and could not receive 
the same treatment with the same feeling. In a 
government of opinion, as the Indian assuredly 
was, the greatest respect should be had to the 
prevailing customs and sentiments of its subjects. 

Mr. Grant was of opinion, that if the suggestion 
of the hon. Proprietor was attended to, the Sepoys 
would enjoy a higher privilege than the Knglish 
military in India ; — that such adistinction between 
the native and British troops would be productive 
of discontent ; not, indeed, without, at least, the 
appeal ance of justice. There wore a thousand 
other difficulties opposed the adoption of his sen- 
timents on this subject, difficulties that were 
insuperable. 

Here the observations on the reading of the Bill 
closed. I 
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Mr. T^hmmer assured the Court of his great 
unwillingness to detain them at any time, and he 
could not be inclined to do so at that period, be- 
cause it would defeat his own purpose, by pre- 
venting the hon. Chairman and the other Directors 
who were in Parliament, from attending the 
House of Commons. After making a very 
slight alteration in his motion, which had 
sng jested itself during the observations on the 
Bill, and which proved the great advantage de- 
rived from that day’s discussion, he should offer 
it for their acceptance ; and he thought the Mi- 
nisters were not hardy enough, that they would 
not dare to pass the Bill, without allowing the 
prayer of it . — (For ihc see page 39 J. 

The Chainnaii was inclined to fear, that the 
confidence of the hon. Proprietor was not suffi- 
ciently founded, that the time was hastening on 
rapidly, and that the debate on this subject might 
be actually at that moment before the House. 

Mr. Grant conceived, that considering the 
temper of the House, the length of time on which 
the measure had been suspended, and the lateness 
of the session, the efiect of the resolution could 
better be obtained by private conference with His 
Maje^ y’s Ministers, than public motion in the 
House of Commons — for he considered the latter 
measure to be utterly liopeless, 
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I'he motion was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. 11, Jackson proposed liis motion (see page 
46/ tor the standing counsel of the Company to 
state their opinion on the next general court day. 
See. which was carried by a la>'ge majority. 

Auer a desultory conversation with frequent In- 
terrupti Mr. K. Sniilk's motion in favour of 
the Company’s Marine Servants, was superseded 
by that for Adjournment, and the Court adjourned 
accordingly, sine die. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE, /«/r/ 16, 1813. 

A General Ojurt of Proprietors was this day 
held (by suranions) on business of the utmost 
Importance. 

The Chairman (R. Thornton, Esq.) opened the 
Court by ordering the proceedings of the last Court 
to be read. He then proceeded to it\form them — 
That the Bill for renewing the Company’s 
Charter, with all its alterations and amendments, 
as it had passed the House of Commons, was 
printed for the use of the Proprietors. 

That in pursuance of a resolution at the last 
General Court, a case had been laid before the 
standing Counsel of the Company (Mr. Adam), 
and that he had received the answer to the ques- 
tion propounded for his opinion. 

The resr)lution was then read to the Court 
“ Resolved, That the standing Counsel to the 
“ East India Company be requested to give his 
‘‘ opinion at the next General Court, whether, in 
“ case of the Proprietors agreeing to act under 
“ the proposed Bill, and finding, from experi- 
“ ence, that its operation is dangerous to their 
“ safety, or injurious to their interest, they can 
deliver themselves from its provisions, without 
“ resigning their existing Charter, as granted by 
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** his Majesty King*WiIliam the Third, or such 
“ other Charters as are now lield by this Com- 
“ pany, independently of the Act of the 3 3d of 
“ his Majesty?” 

After which the Counsel’s opinion was also 
read, as follows;-— 

“ The East-India Company exists as a corpo- 
‘‘ ration under the Charter of William the Third; 

which Charter is derived frotn the Crown, is 
“ indepertdcnt of any Act of Parliament, and is 
particufarly referred to and saved by a proviso 
“ in the proposed Bill. 

“ When the proposed Bill passes into a law, 
“ it will impose upon the East-India Company, 
“ as a corporation, the fulfilment of all the trusts 
“ and oblii^ations created by the Bill, and will 
“ likewise regulate the enjoyment of the rights 
“ of which the Company are in possession. 

“ These truds and obligations, being the crea- 
“ tion of the Legislature, can only be got nd ot by 
the intervention of Parliament, which may, 
“ upon the occasion contemplated, impose con- 
“ ditions as terms of release. 

“It is almost unnecessary, therefore, to ob- 
“ serve, that the duties and obligations thus 
“ created are not tlie subiect of voluntaiy sur- 
reader, regulated by legal rules or foi bat 
“ are to be annulled only at the discretif n of lljc 
“ j.egidaturc, it is in vain to look to the ojjiniua- 
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Mr. Impey expressed himself to be of a differ- 
' cut opinion. It, indeed, the Proprietors bad no 
Other means of knowing the contents erf the Bill j 
if they had no other opportunity of comparii^ 
and weighing its enactments, and must proceed 
to an immediate decision, in that case, he should 
support the learned gentleman in having it read, 
as prc^jcd, in open Court; but, as it could 
scarcely be intended they should come to a de- 
cision on that day, they would have the opportu- 
nity of studying the Bill in their closets; where 
they might at leisure and dispassionately reflect 
upon every part ot it separately, with deliberate 
attention, and form their judgment on the aggre- 
gate, As this was likely to be the case, it would 
©illy be throwing away a considerable portion of 
time in a useless formality, and two or three 
valuable hours be squandered in trifling, which 
might be most importantly employed in reflecting. 
In this view of the case, he should think it the 
best course to hear the opinions of the Directors, 
which were about to be laid before them, either 
singli^ or collectively ; and if those opinions were 
delivered in writing, they might be printed.— 
This course would afford the Proprietors the best 
mode of forming their own judgment ; they might 
compare the Bill itself, and all its provisions, with 
the sentiments of the Court of Directors, and by 
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soch comparison woalld be enabled to deteftwine 
on a jdst conclusion. This he conceived to be, 
the greatest and truest method for deciding on a 
question which involved their dearest interests and 
the fall of the whole Indian Empire. 

The Report of the Secret Committee was then 
read, as follows : 

“ The Committee having resumed the consider* 
“ ation of the Bill fora renewal ot the Company’s 
“ Charter,. which passed the House of Commons 
" on the 13th instant, they now proceed to detail 
“ their opinion upon it, in the form of a Minntc, 
" which, should the Court be pleased to adopt, 
“ they submit, for the purpose of its being laid 
** before the General Court. 

“I. In commencing the negoclation with His 
“ Majesty’s Ministers for the renewal of the 
“ Company’s Charter, the Court of Directors pro- 
“ posed, that the system established by the pre- 
ceding Charter of 1793, for the government and 
commerce of India, should be continued, at 
" least in all its material parts;* and as it soon ap* 
" pcared, that a great enlargement of the private 
“ trade with India was meditated by AJministra- 


• This of course comprehended ,the exclusive trade with 
Cbuia, about which there has been uo question thioughout 
this negociatioii between His Majesty's Ministeis and the 
Company. 
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tion, the Directors contended, that no change 
,** should be introduced which should affect the 
** principles, or impair the efficiency, of the ex- 
isting system. ; 

“ II. His Majesty’s Government, acquiescing 
“ generally in the utility of that system, explicitly 
admitted, that the territorial government should 
be continued in the management of the Cora- 
“ pany, and for a further term of twenty years; but 
** besides suggesting a most important alteration, 
since waived, with respect to the Indian Army, 
“ they insisted on the opening of the trade with 
** India, generally, to the Merchants and Out- 
** ports of the United Kingdom, under regulations 
** to be afterwards framed. This great change, 
“ the Court of Directors have strenuously com- 
bated io their writings ; setting forth, at large, 
all the ruinous consequences to be apprehended 
" from it ; but Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, maintain- 
“ ing their own views, introduced into the House 
“ of Commons, on the 22d of March last, a set 
of Resolutions, containing all the material con- 
“ ditions on which they proposed that the Charter 
“ of the Company should be renewed. These 
” Resolutions went, not only to open the Indian 
« trade to all the subjects of the United Kingdom, 
** but to annihilate the independent power of the 
Company in licensing ships and persons (other 
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* that! thbse appiofrited to the service) to go to 
«* India : And, besides these innovations in a 
** sysitem that bad subsisted two centuries, the 
** Resolutions proposed to separate the accounts 
^•and finances of the Company’s commcrcfe front 
“ those of the territorial possessions, and to subject 
** both to new provisions and regulations. 

“ III. From all these changes, the Directors and 
“ Proprietors feared, not only that the tranquillity 
of the^ Indian possessions would be disturbed 
“ by the influx of Europeans into them, but that 
“ the Company’s trade with China would be in- 
“ vaded arid impaired by smuggling ; — that there 
»<*Would consequently be a diminution of their 
“ commercial profits, and eventually, a defalcation 
** of the fund whence was to proceed the accus- 
“ tomed dividend on the capital stock ; that dfvi- 
“ dend, of which the regular payment was neces- 
“ sary, to enable the Company to perform the po- 
“ litical functions assigned to them in the Go- 
“ vernment of India. They also, in considering 
“ the great amount of the territorial debt and ex- 
peuditure, and the recently transferred payment 
“ of so nwch of the principal and interest of that 
debt to England, apprehended, that the large 
provision which the territory would annually 
“ have to make for these new payments, in addi- 
“ tibq to other political charges usually defrayed iit 
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" JEnglandj might not be punctually made in In«* 
“ diaj or, if furnished there, that the good$ in 
' which it ought to be invested might not, from- 
** the rivalship of the new private tfade, and its 
“ interference with the Company’s home system 
‘' of public sales, be realized here with sufficient 
“ regularity. To substantiate these various points^ 
“ the Company prayed, and were permitted to 
" bring evidence before both Houses of Parlia- 
“ ment ; and the body of information which has, 
“ in consequence, been given to the World, will 
“ remain a monument, not only of the talents and 
‘^ knowledge of those, chiefly the servants of the 
“ Company, by whom it has been communicated, 
but of the solidity of the objections and argu* 
‘Aments advanced by the Company in support of 
‘^.their cause. The Resolutions, however, were 
“ at length passed by both Houses, without 
“ any essential alteration; and the bill consequently 
brought into the House of Commons was framed, 
“ generally, in conformity to them. Several of 
" the important points here mentioned (those par- 
" ticularly relating to the finances of theCompany, 
“ and others contained in the Bill), have, how- 
“ ever, continued to be subjects of discussion; 
“ in writing or conference, between the Court of 
“ Directors and His Majesty’s Ministers, in the 
'i course of the last three months, and they have 
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'‘ been contended for in all the progress of the 

Bill through the House. The Bill, however, 
“ may now be supposed to have received ittf 
“ last form, as it has been read the third tijne,. 
“ and has been passed by the Commons. 

“ IV. In this Bill, as it now stands, there are 
“ considerable variations from the Resolutions 
“ first laid before the House. But it will be ua- 
" necessary to go into a detail here, either of the 
“ particulars of those variations, or of the several 
“ clauses <jf the Bill,— even those which affect 
“ the commercial privileges of the Company, 
“ and the power flawing from them, or which 
“.^ect their finances, territorial and commercials 
“ becatise these will sufficiently appear in follow-' 
“ ing, what seems to be, the course of proceeding 
" now most proper,— that is, to compare, briefly, 
“ the provisions made In relation to these most 
“ important branches of the Company’s affairs 
“ (passing over inferior points) by the last Charter^ 
“ with the provisions, respecting the same 
“ branches, contained in the present Bill ; and 
“ comparing, also, in these respects, the actual 
“ result of the last Charter, with the probable 
“ consequences of the Charter which is pro- 
“ posed : That, hence, the difference between 
the two Charters may be more clearly seen, the 
import of the proposed changes better apprew 
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ciated, and that, from the whole, a judgment 
, may be formed, how far the terms of the new 
“ C'rarter may, on the part of the Company, be 
practicable, and such as, on the whole, may be 
** acquiesced in. 

** V. By the Act of 1793, the general and com- 
prehcnsive powers of controul, given to the 
-Board of Commissioners by the Act of ns-t, 
were continued, and in some instances exttnd- 
V cd, or rendered more specific. A monopoly of 
** the trade to India, as well as to China (subject 
*• to admission of private Indian trade, to the cx- 
tent of three thousand tons annually, on the 
“ Company’s ships), was continued to the Com'* 
“ pany. 

“ 'i'hc licenring of any private ships to proceed 
“ to India and back, or of any traders beyond 
a few agents, was i ot in the contemplation of 
that Act, and the exercise of the power of li- 
censing was vested wholly in the Company by 
“ their general privileges. 

“ I’hc territoiial revenues and commercial 
** profits of the Company were subjected to certain 
appropriations, liable, as far as the Act left any 
di^crctior, to be controuled by the Board of 
^ Commissioners ; but, under these appropria- 
“ tions, the management and use of both the ter- 
** ritprial and commercial funds, and the recipro- 
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** cal application o^ the one to the aid of the other, 
“ remained, in practice, with the Company, to 
whom both properly belonged, as they still do; 
“ and one general treasury served for the whole. 

“ Among the appropriations was a sum of at 
“ least a million sterling annually^ from the re- 
venues, for the purposes of Indian and China 
" investments; but the net proceeds of invest- 
mcnts and profits at home were, after payment 
“ of bills of exchange already accepted, and the 
** payment of other current debts, interest, and 
“ outgoings, charges, and expenses (the bond 
“ debt excepted), made liable, first, to the pay- 
** went annually of a dividend of ten per cent, oii 
** the capital stock (the other half per cent, being 
" made up from the separate fund) ; secondly, to 
** the payment of X500,000 per annum for bills 
“ on account of territorial debt ; and, in flic 
“ third place, to the payment of ^£500,000 td 
“ the public, as a participation in the territorial 
“ revenues, if the net proceeds sufficed for such 
“ participation. 

“ When these payments should be satisfied^ 
“ further surplusscs were, a'ter certain reductions 
“ of the territoiial and commercial debts of the 
“ Company, to be applied, in the proportion of 
“ one-sixth to the augmentation of dividend, and 
“ the remaining five-sixths to form a tuad for the 
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“ securityof the capital stock of the Company, until 
** that fund should, with its growing interest, 
‘‘ amount to tw'elve millions sterhngj asid aUsur- 
plusses, after the accumulation of this sum, 
were to go to the public. 

“ The appointment to all offices in the Indian 
“ establishments, conformably to the limitations 
“ prescribed by Parliament, in respect to rank 
“ and salaries, rested wholly with the Company. 

VI. By the Charter now proposed, winch con- 
** tinues and enlarges the powers of controul given 
by former Charters, as will be hereafter spcci- 
fied, the Company are to be deprived, as al- 
** ready noticed, of all exclusive privilege in the 
** trade to and from India, and of the uncon- 
" trouled power of licensing persons and ships 
to go to India ; and both ships and persons may 
“ go thither under license, of which the Board 
“ of Commissioners have the final determination 
“ and disposal, from any port of the United 
“ Kingdom. 

“ The tenitoiial and commercial accounts of 
“ the Company are to be kept distinct and sepa- 
“ rate, so that each department shall exhibit, 
“ exclusively, its own concerns. And this leads 
to a separation, also, of the finances of each, 
which hitherto, though distinguislicd, have been 
“ joined together, and have materially assisted 
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** each other j butj henceforth, each department 
** is to stand upon its own receipts and its owt^ ' 
payments. 

In lieu of the specific appropriation of a 
million sterling, or more, from the revenues for 
“ investments, as in the last Charter, it was first 
“ intended by flis Majesty’s Government to 
render the surplus revenue applicable, among 
“ other purposes, to the provision of investment, 

“ under the authority and controul of the Board 
“ of Commissioners : but it is now provided, that 
“ a sum equal to the actual payments made at 
** home on account of territorial charges (which 
** eiLceed a million sterling per annum) shall be 
** allotted out of the Indian revenues, (that is, 
** whether there be a surplus or not) for invcst- 
ments, and that this allotment is to be employed 
“ by the Court of Directors in the provision of 
** such goods as they shall think fit. 

A dividend of ten and a half per cent, on the 
** present or future capital stock is also continued, 
** payable out of the net proceeds in England. 
** According to the Resolutions first laid before 
“ the House of Commons, the order of payment 
in which the dividend stood was the same as in 
** the Act of 1793 ; — but by the Bill, as it now 
“ stands, the home nett proceeds and profits are 
specifically exempted from the payment of ter- 
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** ritorial ch&rges, until the dividend is satisfied, 
** saving as to the payment of bills and Ceftifi- 
cates, for which value has been previously 
** received in India, and to the interest and sinking 
fund on the loan of ^^ 2 , 500,000 in 1812 from 
the Public to the Company, on account of the 
** territorial debt, which interest is included in the 
political charges for which the Company are to 
** be indemnified by the investment purchased 
** with territorial funds in India, as abovemen* 
" tioned. And it is moreover provided, that if, 
** in any year, the commercial profits shall not 
** suffice for the dividend, and there shall have 
** been any territorial surplus in the year preceding, 
** such surplus shall go to make up the dividend 
“ of ten and a half per cent.; and if the home 
funds shall not, after payment of the dividend, 
** suffice for the payment of all such bills as shall 
** be drawn on the Company for the interest of 
any loan in India before the 10th of April 1814 , 
** Parliament is to direct the payment of the dcfi* 
** ciency. 

** After satisfying all current demands at home, 
” and after the reduction of the territorial d( bt to 
** ten millions and the bond debt to three millions, 
** all surplusses at home are to be applied to the 
** formation of a guarantee fund for the capital, 
** as in the former Chartcr> until the same amounts 
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to twelve tniUions sterling, and all further sur- 
** plusses are to go in the proportion of o«e-sixt^ 
“ to the Company and five-sixths to the Public. 

** To look now more particularly to the powers 
“ of controul given by the proposed Charter, 
** they may be distinguished into those which are 
“ new, or those of which the principle, though 
" not expanded, is to be found in the former 
" Charter. Of the first class are licensing ships 
and persons (saving as to agents for private tra- 
“ ders, which the Board were empowered to 
“ license by the Act of 179S) to go to India, 
** either by over-ruling the Directors or by original 
** jurisdiction. 

“ The controul over the College and Mi- 

litary Seminary in England. 

“ Over the appointment to certain vacart- 
“ cies in Indian offices, which are not to be 
** supplied by the Directors without the ap- 
** probation of the Board. 

“ Over the restoration of suspended or 
** dismissed servants, civil or military, which 
“ restoration is not to be valid without con- 
** sent of the Board. 

“ Over the article of gratuities, of which 
** none above jEgoO are to be good without 
“ consent of the Board. 

“ It may be contended, however, that all 
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“ these, except the first, fall fairly within the 
** ;scope of the general powers given to the Board 
by the Acts of 1784 and 1793. 

** With regard to the powers of controul, of 
which the principle is to be found in the former 
** Acts, but the specification as to particular ob- 
jects is new, they relate to the following parti- 
“culdrs: - • ■ 

** Distinct accounts to be kept of the terri- 
** torial, political, and commercial concerns, 
as already explained. 

** A general controul over the appropria- 
** tion of the territorial revenues (excepting 
** the amount to be issued in India for terri- 
** torial payments in England). 

“ The Board may require of the Dirrct''rs, 
abstracts, accounts, and statements, rela- 
ting to the affairs of the Company. 

“ Vacancies of Governors and Comman- 
ders-in-chief are to be filled by Directors, 
” with approbation of llis Majesty. This 
is new in point of law, but only partly so 
** as to practice. 

** VII. It will next be proper to advert to thft 
“results of the Charter of 1793, with regard, 
** more particularly, to the commercial privileges 
“ and the finances of the! Company, (the sulyects 
“ which have been chiefly controverted), and 
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then to consider fhe different proviMons of the 
proposed Charter, and the effects that may 
“ follow from them. 

“ With respect to commerce, the moderate 
admission given to individuals, by the former of 
these Charters, into the trade of India, so far 
from contenting the parties thus admitted, has 
“ been used as a ground on which to erect further 
claims, certainly not contemplated in' the Act of 
“ 1793; and these claims have been pursued, 
“ through the period of the expiring Charter, with 
“ continual complaints and accusations against the 
“ Company; complaints and accusations which 
** have been the cause of unceasing trouble to the 
“ Executive Body, as they have also greatly aided 
" the more general attack now made on the 
“ Company’s commercial privileges. And these 
considerations, with other circumstances, tended 
“ to dispose the Company themselves, in the hope 
“ of giving satisfaction and obtaining peace, to 
“ be willing to acquiesce in a moie ample en- 
“ largement of the private trade under the new 
Charter, so that this enlargement should still 
** consist with the preservation of the Company’s 
** commercial system at home, which principle, 
“ therefore, required that the piivate trade, to and 
from India, should continue to be confined to 
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« the port of London, and the warehouses and 
*f sales of the Company. 

“ With respect to the finances of the Company, 
* it is well known, that in consequence, first, of 
European war, which has continued, almost 
without intermission, through the period of the 
“ last Charter,, and next, of several Indian wars 
“ which have occurred w'ithin that period, the 
“ profits in England have fallen materially short of 
“ the expectation entertained of them in the 
** formation of the Charter; and a very large 
•* addition has been made to the territorial debt, 
** the increased interest of which, with the in- 
** creased territorial charges, civil and military, 
** have not only absorbed the surplus revenue, 
** from which a million sterling was to be annu- 
ally applicable to investment, but including the 
“ political payments in England, absorbed also, 
** for a course of years, the whole of the territorial 
** income : so that the source from whence the 
Public was to receive .£500,000 per annum 
** failed after the first year, and the Treasury in 
** England had to pay for the political charges 
‘'just mentioned, and for the principal or interest 
“ of territorial debt transferred to England, more 
” than it received from the territory in invest- 
ment, the dififercnce having been furnished from 
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“ the funds and profits of the commerce and -the 
“ credit of the Company at home. 

“ And this state of things, produced essentially 
“ by the very great augmentation of the territorial 
“ debt, that is to say, from about eight millions, 
“ at which it stood in 1793, to about tfiirty mil- 
“ lions, has occasioned ail the financial embar- 
raasments of the Company through the last 
" seven years : embarrassments which have 
“ oijligcd them, repeatedly, to have recourse to 
“ Pailiament, not to help out their commercial 
funds (the profits on the commerce having been 
“ sufficient to defray the commercial ciiarges, the 
“ tlividend, and various payments on account of 
the territory) but to obtain either payment of 
“ large advances made by tlie Company in India 
“ on account of the Nation, or assistance in dis* 
“ charging considerable portions of the territorial 
“ debt transferred to England, for which debt it 
“ never was reasonable, nor, in the nature of 
^ things, practicable, that the commercial funds 
“ should answer. '1 herefore, when the Indian 
“ revenue does not fully suffice for the payment 
“ of ail territorial charges and territorial interest 
“ in India and in England, the deficit is a charge 
“upon the commercial itreome; and whilst the 
“ Indian revenue only suffices tor the payment of 
“ ajd charges attaching upon it, the principal of 
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“ the Indian debt cannot be reduced, unless by 
aid of the commerce, which is not fairly capable 
of serving this purpose in any material degree. 
“ Hence, in order to reduce the territorial debt, 
“ it is essentially necessary, that there be an an« 
“ nual surplus of the territorial income, which 
“ shall serve as a sinking fund for that reduction. 
“ Moreover, as besides the political charges usually 
payable in England, to an amount, exceeding, 
as before said, a million sterling per annum, 
“ there is farther payable here, in consequence 
of late financial measures in India, territorial 
“ interest to the amount of a million and a half 
** per annum, for which the credit of the Com- 
^ pany is engaged, and for which they have no 
resource of their own, except what the Indian 
** revenue may furnish, by the medium of goods 
“ or treasure ; they are hence, from time to time, 
“ exposed to difficulties in meeting, punctually, 
** these additional demands. 

** After this view of the embarrassments under 
which the Company have had to struggle 
** through the Charter of 1793, it must be quite 
** superfluous to add, that all hope has long ceased 
of realizing any part of that great accumulation 
“ which it prospectively held forth for the security 
of the capital stoqk. 

“ VXU. In regard tothc efiects to be expected, as 
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*' alfeady noticed, from %he measures which were 
“ proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers as 
“ basis of a new Charter, tlie Court of Directol^ 
“ have, in the course of the negociation, staled, 
** with a particularity that must render ‘farther 
“ detail unnecessary, the dangers which the open- 
** ing of a general commerce with India wdbld, 
in their apprehension, produce to the tranqtiil- 
“ lity of the Eastern possessions, to the China as 
“ well as the Indian Tradtf of the Company, to 
" the system of their public home safesj to their 
home finances, to the security of their dividend, 
** and in consequence of all these, to their political 
‘•‘efficiency, their general stability, and the safety 
“ of the present Indian system, under which the 
“ vast regions subjected to the Company’s Go- 
“ vernnient have been so much improved. Strong- 
*• ly impressed by these views, the Court of Di- 
“ rectors, on the 1 8th of December last, did state 
“ to His Majesty’s Ministers, that the proposition 
“ of opening the Out-ports to imports from India 
“ was pregnant with ruin to the affairs of the 
“ Company, and that they could not recommend 
“ such a proposition to the adoption of their 
“ Constituents. 

“ The apprehension of further embarrassment 
" to the home finances by the late large transfer 
“ of Indian debt and inlcTest, whilst the commer- 
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cial consignments of the Company from India 
and their sales here were likely to be checked 
‘‘ and deranged by the competition of an open 
“ trade, has also been, more recently, the subject 
“ of repeated representations from the Court of 
“ Directors to His Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ It is to be acknowledged, however, that in 
“ the progress of the discussions upon these sub- 
“ jects, important changes in the state of eircum- 
“ stances have taken’place ; and it is no less the 
“ duty, than the wish, of the Court of Directors 
“ to lay before their Constituents, without rc- 
serve, their opinions and impressions at the 
** present moment, respecting the terms, and 
** probable operation of the proposed Charter, 
“ as settled by the House of Commons. 

“ The monopoly of the Indian Trade, broken 
“ in upon by the Act of 179S, is now to be com- 
“ pletely taken away from the Company. J'hey 
will remain, indeed, with large powers and re* 
“ sources, as well as rights, for carrying on that 
“ trade j but the trade will be open, under certain 
“ regulations, to all the subjects and the ports of 
“ the United Kingdom. This change must operate 
“ to a reduction of the commercial establishments 
of the Company, abroad and at home j to a 
“ reduction of one class of their ships employed 
“ in the Indian navigation ; and, probably, a 
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diminution of their profits from the private 
" tradej it will interfere with their system of public. 

sales, as far as Indian goods are concerned, and 
" may, consequently, lower the selling prices of 
“ those goods, and their profit (for several year® 
past only moderate) on the Indian trade. 

“ But, as the Court have already had occasion 
** to observe, the wild and sanguine expectations, 
at first sc generally entertained, of unbounded 
“ fields of commerce to be found in the Asiatic 
“ regions, appear to have, in the course of the 
last six or seven months, very greatly subsided. 

“ The writings of the Company and the general 
voice of men of Indian experience, seem in- 
“ deed, at an earlier period, to have impressed 
‘‘ the minds of reflecting commercial men j and 
“ the unexampled body of evidence adduced by 
“ the Company before Parliament, appears to 
** have completed the conviction of the public, 
“ and even of the zealous partizans of the Out- 
“ ports, that the exports of this country, to any 
“ considerable extent, could not be vended in the 
“ East, nor any new articles of a great commerce 
'* be found there for the European world. The 
“ regulations, also proposed, with regard to the 
“ Out-ports, to the size, even when reduced, of 
ships admissible- into the trade, to the licensing 
of persons and ships to proceed to India, (o the 
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** prevention of Europeans from ingress into the 
interior of India, and to keeping them under the 
due controul of the Indian Governments, must 
" serve further to limit the number of advenrurers. 

From all these causes, the apprehensions, at an 
“ earlier period, entertained by the Court, of an 
“ influx of Europeans dangerous to the tranqiiil- 
lity British India, as well as of a great resort 
of English vessels to the Eastern Seas, and the 
“ consequenr smuggling of tea, to the diminution 
■“ of the profits of the China Trade, apprehensions 
“ wifuh drew from them the strong resolution of 
“ the l»th December,' are now materially allayed. 
“ 'I'heir fears for the security of the dividend, 
on which, as has been so often observed, the 
** Company’s efficiency for the discharge of their 
“ political functions depends, are proportion ably 
abated. True it is, that by the abolition of the 
" Indian monopoly, and the authority transferred 
“ to the Board of Commissioners to license persons 
“ and ships to proceed to India, the Company's 
“ power will be abridged, and that the opening of 
“ the trade will expose the Company to the 
“ collisions, vexations, and misrepresentations of 
“ the private traders: but, mortifying and trouble- 
“ some as these tilings may prove, especially to 
“ the Executive Body, they are not to be classed 
“ among those which are essential to the existence 
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** of the Comp«|ny j and the degree in which 
“ they may prevail, will depend on the conduct- 
" of the Board of Commissioners,* who, if tlicy 
“ exercise the new authority vested in them with 
“ prudence and impartiality, may very much pre- 
vent the evils here in question. It is, moreover, 
“ a probable event, though one on which the 
“ Court rest nothing at present, that the expe- 
rience of a few years will suffice to convince a 
“ good proportion of those, who may still be 
“ purposing a trial of the Indian trade, that it 
will not aflTord sufficient encouragement to the 
” British merchant to persevere in it. 

; To provide for the security and sufficiency of 
** the home finances of the Company, formed one 
“ of the great objects of the Court of Directors 
“ in the new arrangements ; and the embarrass- 
^ ment and failure to which this vital branch of 
“ the Company’s affairs was likely to be exposed, 
“ early constituted one of their great difficulties, 
“ and has, throughout, been a particular object of 
“ their solicitude, not only as the funds lor the 
“ dividend might be exposed to defalcation, but 
*' as the new and large transfer of Indian debt 
“ and interest, even though provided for by adc- 
“ quate supplies of goods from India, might 
“ overwhelm the ■ Treasury here, because of the 
“ interruption which the opening of a general 
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“ trade might give to the sales* of those goods. 
''** And when the Court found, from the Resolu- 
*" tions laid before Parliament, that it was intend- 
ed by His Majesty’s Ministers to make a distinct 
“ separation between the commercial and ter- 
“ ritorial funds of the Company ; that it was only 
" out of the surplus revenue, a surplus uncertain, 
and at the best very moderate, they were to 
“ expect any aid for the purchase of investments ; 
‘f that this aid was only one of several ways in 
which that surplus was to be appropriated, and 
the amount of such precarious aid was to depend 
on the discretion of the Board of Commissioners; 
that, further, it was to be left to the same dis- 
cretion, whether the additional supplies wanted 
** for the recently transferred debt, should come 
home in goods, or through the medium of bills, 
“ either granted on India by the Company, or 
“ drawn by private persons from India ; that it 
was avowed, the power of the Board was to 
** be extended to controul the amount of the 
Company’s investment, which might involve 
“ also a controul as to the species of goods, and 
“ the quantities df each species they should pro- 
“ vide, and this in order to prevent, as it was said, 
“ the Company’s carrying on a commerce that 
“should be losing to themselves, and obstruct 
the operations of the private traders -Wherv 
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“ the Court contemplated all these circumstances, 
“ they were led seriously to apprehend, that even 
“ supposing it to be the intention of His Majesty’s 
“ Government still to uphold the Company, it 
would not be safe for the Proprietary to under- 
“ take the execution of a Charter granted on such, 
“ terms. 

“ But in the course of discussions, public and 
" private, the bill for the renewal of the Charter 
“ has been meliorated in several very important 
points, which have been already noticed ; yet, 
for the sake of distinctness, they may be again 
“ mentioned. The commercial profits of the 
“ Company are not to be liable to any territorial 
“ payment until the dividend is first satisfied j and 
“ if, in any year, the fund for the dividend should 
“ fall siiort, the surplus of territorial income, for 
“ the year preceding, is to be liable to make up 
“ the deficiency. It has been earnestly contended, 
“ on the part of the Company, that the surplus 
of commercial profits in any year, after paying 
“ the dividend, should be reserved as a fund to 
“ answer a deficiency of assets for the dividend 
" in any other year : but His Majesty’s Ministers 
“ have refused to go the length of this proposition, 
“ arguing that the Company have still the same 
“ interest in the territorial concerns, and that to 
“ them, and to the bond debt of the Company at 
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** holwe, the surplus profits ought to be applied ; 
•* alleging, moreover, that it was extremely un- 
“'likely there should ever be such a defalcation 
** of commercial profits in any year, as to render 
** them insufficient for the dividend, and that the 
principleof guaranteeing a commercial dividend, 
in all events, was an unsound one, as it might 
** lead to a negligent management of the trade. 
** ITie Company are not now to be left to a 
participation of the casual surplus of territorial 
** income for aid to their investment, but it is 
stipulated, that a sum, not less than the amount 
of their usual territorial charges at home, which 
** exceed a million sterling, shall be paid yeatl^ 
** out of the revenues for investment j and this, 
** therefore, secures to the Company a commercial 
capital to that amount, in addition to the 
** amount of their exports of stores and goods 
“ from England, as it also secures a provision 
“ for those territorial charges at home, which have 
hitherto been a burthen on their commercial 
“ funds, the whole of those funds being liable 
for them. It is, moreover, distinctly recognized, 
“ that the application of whatever amount shall 
•* be allotted to the Company for investment, 
whether to provide for the territorial payments 
** just mentioned, u^ilially made at home, or for 
*' the annual payments on account of the lately 
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transferred debt, shall not be controuled by the 
Board, but remain in the discretion of the Court 
“ of Directors.* And, with respect to the mode 
of realizing, in England, a provision for the 
recently transferred debt. His Majesty’s Minis- 
“ ters did, sometime ago, sanction the minute of 
** a conference with them, in which they declared, 
“ that if, without any fault on the part of the 
Company, they were at any time embarrassed 
“ on this score, they (the Ministers) would use 
** their influence with Parliament for relief, to the 
** extent of the available resources of the Com- 
“ pany in India : and, since then, a provision, 
** already mentioned, has been introduced into 
** the bill on thb subject, in which it is stipulated, 
“ ‘ that in case sufficient funds shall mt remain in 
“ ‘ the hands of the said Company, after payment 
‘ <f the dividend, to discharge all such bills as 
‘ shall be drawn for the interest of any loan in 
“ * India, under conditions now subsisting, or 

* which may be contracted at any time before the 
‘ lOtA day of April 1814,’ (this covers the pay- 

« ment of territorial interest lately transferred, 
** to the amount of a million and a half an- 

* The provision of the China ihvestinent^ or of any other 

investment, with comnaercial funds is of course wholly out of 
Ihc controul of the Board. . ■ 

N 
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uually), * entitling the holders of such ban to 
** * receive bilk on the said Company for the pay- 
ment of the interest thereof the residue of suck 
* billSf so long as such interest may be demandable 
“ ‘ in England, shall be discharged, in such Tuanner 
** * as Parliament shall, from time to time, direct,' 
The Court are of opinion, that it may be 
“practicable to adopt expedients, which will 
“ obviate the difficulty apprehended from the 
“ transfer of the debt ; and, at any rate, the fund 
required for the punctual payment of the di" 
vidend, will not be liable to be affected by 
“ territorial demands. In this respect, the actual 
“ separation of the commercial affairs from the 
“ territorial (the principle of which was virtually 
“contained in the Act of 1793 ., though not 
“ followed into practice) will be an advantage to 
“ the home funds of the Company and to the Pro- 
“ prietors, as it gives a security for the dividend, 
“ not hitherto practically enjoyed j for, in point 
“ of fact, although the dividend was, by the Act 
“ of 1793 , made payable before bills drawn for 
“ territorial debt, no such priority was ever given 
“ to it, nor coitld well be given, whilst all the 
“ funds of the Company were, without distinction, 
“ liable to the Indian debt. From this security, 
“ and the safety now contemplated, of the main 
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** substance of the fchina trade, the.realization of 
“ that income, necessary to maintain the Com- 
** pany in the discharge of their political furtt- 
tions, may be expected. And although the 
power will not now remain with the Cora- 
“ pany, of rendering, at their discretion, the ter- 
ritorial and commercial funds mutually ser- 
“ viceable to each other, yet the allotment of a 
" fund from the revenue for the provision of 
“■ the investment is made more certain and 
absolute than it was by the Act of 1793 : 
" and, in fact, the removal, by specific enact- 
“ ment, of a power which, only in practice, was 
“ left with the Company through the period of 
“ that Act, is rather a derogation in point of 
“ credit than any real subtraction of benefit ; for 
“ instead of receiving the annual surplus of a 
“ million for investment, promised by the Act 
“ of 1793, the aid actually derived from the re- 
venues for the provision of investment (and 
“ more than repaid, as beforementioned, in ter- 
“ ritorial charges in England) an aid which, 
“ not being the matter of positive enactment, 
“ might at any time have been withheld, did not, 
“ on an average, exceed the amount which the 
“ terms of the proposed Charter absolutely se- 
cure to the Company, In all these respects, 
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** therefore,— the security of the dividend,— of 
“ the home funds, — and of annual advances in 
** India for the investment, the proposed Char- 
‘‘ ter may now be fairly said to be an improve- 
** ment on the present one ; and, so far, this 
new Charter, though as containing provisions 
“ which detract from the power, and must cer- 
“ tainly encrease the trouble of the Executive 
“ Body, it may be said to be worse for that 
‘f Body, appears, if any distinction between their 
^ interests and those of their Constituents may 
“ be made, to be better for the Company. 

“ Of one arrangement in the proposed Charter 
“ it still remains to speak : — the new modifi- 
^ cation or enlargement of the powers given 
** to the Board of Commissioners, as above 
detailed. 

* “ It has been before observed, that the princi- 
“ pie and substance of several of these powers 
are contained in former Acts; but certainly, 
** as they are now specified and extended, they 
“ altogether constitute a more strict and compre- 
^ hensive controul. Of this, the Executive Body, 
“ as it affects themselves, and as it affects the ge- 
neral credit and interest of the Company, can- 
not but be deeply sensible. They would not, 
however, allow their feelings, on this score, to 
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cany them to an estimate of the subject be- 
yond its real amount. Mortifying and dero- 
“ gatory as this new controul must certainly Be, 
“ they will not venture to pronounce that, if the 
“ other conditions of the Charter were found 
“ eligible, this would be a sufficient motive for 
refusing it. The general powers of superin- 
“ tendence and controul given by the former 
Charters are, in reality, so large, that if they 
“ had been exercised illiberally or vexatiously, 
** it might have been difficult for the Court of 
Directors to perform their functions ; and with 
“ respect to the present powers, much will de- 
pend on the spirit in which they are adminis- 
** tered. If that spirit be temperate and just, it 
“ will be practicable to carry on the Company's 
“ business : if the powers are used in a way 
which men of character and liberal feelings 
“ cannot brook, the issue may be most serious to 
the system of the Company. 

IX. In looking forward to a nfew Charter, 
“ it is natural to pay attention to the state of the 
Company’s affairs under the present. The most 
" prominent feature in the actual- circumstances of 
the Company is the territorial debt. The 
amount of this, and its pressure on the home 
treasury, by the transfer of a large portion 
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** both of the piincipal and i;itci :3t of it, have 
** been already mentioned. 

In the financial embarrassment which it has 
** created, the Company are placed under the 
•* terras of the present Charter; and by existing 
** circumstances, with the provisions of this Char- 
** ter, were it still to continue, they would remain 
•* subject to large annual demands on account of 
** the territory, for which all their commercial 
** funds would, in the first place, be liable, and, 
** on every failure of adequate supplies from 
India, they would be obliged to recur to Par- 
** liament for aid, greatly to their own trouble 
♦* and discredit ; because the ground of such ap- 
** plication, though entirely just, would be mis- 
" understood, as it has already been with manifest 
** disadvantage to them, by the country. 

Instead of the great accumulation held out 
in 1793, the circumstances into which the 
“ Company are brought by the vast increase of 
** the territorial debt, present nothing, under such 
•* provisions as that Act contains, but a con- 
** tinuance of financial difficulties, until the tcr- 
*‘ ritorial income shall yield a clear steady annual 
“ surplus above the expenditure. Nor is it to 
** be denied, that although, as long as the Com- 
“ pany’s commercial profits should suffice for the 
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“ payment of the dividend, the Proprietors would 
be entitled to it j yet if, under the present (or 
existing) Charter, the territorial demands wtfre 
such as to absorb the home funds, this dividend 
“ would not be forthcoming, unless furnished bjr 
borrowing, which .would be an expedient 
both disagreeable and liable to opposition and 
“ reproach. 

It cannot be expected that Government 
should, out of any funds not appertaining to 
“ the Company, place them in a better situation^ 
** in this respect, under the new Charter ; but 
“ the provision contained in the Bill now passed, 
" securing a priory of payment to the dividend 
“ and the means of meeting the territorial de* 
mands here, will be a real relief to the home 
“ treasury. Still, however, the reduction, of the 
“ Indian debt is, as already observed, a deside- 
“ ratum, esscnti:il to the permanent prosperity 
“ of the Company’s affairs. Tins necessity exists 
“ under the present Charter j it must exist equally 
“under any other; and if the new Charter is 
“ undertaken, it must be with a fixed detenaina* 
“ tion to reduce the Indian expenditure. 

“ Before quitting this point, it may be proper 
" to observe, as connected with the prospective 
“ view of the Company’s finances, that the es- 
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tiraate of receipts and expenditure to March 
** ISH, when the present Charter will be about 
tlosing, exhibits a deficit of ^695,396, arising 
“ still from the transfer of the territorial debt. 
“ On this subject there is a provision in the 
** proposed Charter, as already mentioned. 

The Court of Directors have done their ut- 
most to prevail on His Majesty’s Ministers to 
** reduce the number of King’s troops employed 
in India. They have not been able to get the* 
“ maximum fixed under 20,000 men j but it 
“ does not follow that this number will always 
te actually employed : and the Court have 
** hopes that they will soon be relieved from cer- 
tain heavy diplomatic expenses, to which the 
" Company are now subjected. 

“ X. In considering the terras of the proposed 
“ Charter, it may be proper, not only to compare 
them with those of the last, but with the situa- 
** tion in which the Company woui J be placed, if 
” they were not to accept this new Charter. 

If they were to look only to the justice of 
" their claims, they would, undoubted I)% remain 
*' with an ample property ; but the question would 
be, how far Government, in the event of a rup- 
** ture, be disposed to advance the na- 

“ tional ftihds, in order to satisfy the Company’s 
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** demands, or whether they would not leave them, 
in a great degree, to the contingent, and, at 
best, slow realization of their own assets, the 
** most ready and tangible of which would be 
“ responsible for the Company’s existing accep- 
“ tances and engagements in this country. And, . 
" in such a state of things, there might be no fund 
** for the payrhent of the dividend, and the value 
** of the capital stock would, undoubtedly, be 
" very considerably sunk : not to insist on what 
must be, though not a primary, yet a very im- 
pressive secondary consideration, the ruin 
“ which the interests of all persons dependent on 
the Company would immediately experience. 

“ XL It has, indeed, been suggested, that 
the Company, though accepting no new Char- 
“ ter, might, by its perpetual corporafe capacity, 
“ its capital, resources, and experience, be able 
to carry on a free trade, to great advantage, 
“ with India, China, Africa, and South Ame- 
** rica. 

“ It is true, that the Company, divested of 
“ all exclusive Charter, would have capabilities 
“ for a commerce of large extent : but, with 
respect to Africa, its east coast is already visited 
“ by the ships of British India, wliich carry on 
with it all the little trade of which its means 
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arc susceptible ; the west coast of Africa afFordii 
still fewer subjects for a great or profitable 
“ trade. The Spanish colonies of'South America 
** ire, at present, interdicted from general trade 
by the laws of the mother-country, which re- 
gards with jealousy every design of breaking 
“ in on that sptcm. The trade of British mcr- 
** chants with those colonies is, therefore, carried 
“ on either by occasional licenses, or by smug- 
gling. The Company could not, if the Spanish 
** colonies were open to a legitimate commerce, 
prosecute trade thither by desultory adventures, 
“ like private merchants ; they most, if they 
embarked in the trade, have establishments in 
the colonies, and conduct their transactions in a 
** systematic manner, always paying the itnposed 
“ duties. But for adopting such a speculation 
as this, neither the known profits of the trade, 
as British subjects have hitherto conducted it, 
nor the exclusive colonial system of Spain, 
‘‘ nor the situation of the Company at the pre- 
sent moment, can be supposed to afford them 
** encouragement. As to the Indian trade, the 
“ Court have already contended, at great length, 
and on very strong grounds, that it cannot be 
“ largely increased, either outward or homeward. 
** Certainly it offers no prospect of great profi- 
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** table increase ; and with respect to the China 
** trade, if it were set free, and not lost to the 
nation in consequence, the Company could, at 
** best, expect only a share of that profit, the 
whole of which they now enjoy. 

XII. The Court of Directors have thus en- 
“ deavoured ^o state the prominent features of 
the new Bilr; both those which are disadvan- 
tageous to the Company, and those which are 
otherwise. They have done their utmost to 
“ obtain better terras for their Constituents. His 
Majesty’s Government and the House of Com- 
“ mons have come to a decision, and the Pro- 
prietors have now to determine, whether they 
shall accept or decline the proposed Charter. 
“ The Executive Body are called upon to give 
** their opinion on this momentous occasion, and 
“ after much serious consideration, individually 
** and collectively, they have here to state, that 
though they deeply feel the diminution of pri- 
vilege and power which this Charter will inflict 
upon the Company, they cannot, under all the 
“ circumstances of the Company’s situation, and 
of those conditions of the new Charter which are 
“ favourable, advise their Constituents to decline 
it. They will not even rest in this negative 
** opinion ; but as a positive conclusion is cx- 

o 2 
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pectcd from them, they submit that they have 
no other alternative, than to advise the Compa- 
“ ny to make ||^air trial of the proposed Charter. 
** They are much influenced in this conclusion, 
" by the terms which the Bill contains, with re- 
spect to the exclusive privilege of the China 
** trade for twenty years, to the s^urity of the 
“ dividend, and the improvement dt the commcr- 
** cial funds and the home finances of the 
“ Company. In these important branches, the 
Directors deem the new Charter practicable ; 
" and, in the last three particulars, even less 
liable to embarrassment than the present 
Charter, though it be, in other respects, as 
already stated, more unfavourable. The situa- 
“ tion in which the Company, the many thou- 
sands dependent on them, and the interests 
connected with them in this country and in 
the East, would be placed, if the Charter were 
now declined, also weighs much with the Court 
of Directors in their decision ; and they are, 
“ therefore on their part, prepared to undertake 
** the task of executing the proposed Charter, if 
“ their Constituents shall see fit to accept if, 
trusting that the new and very difficult situa- 
“ tion in which they will be placed, will receive 
due consideration and allowance ; they will 
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he disposed, if the Charter is accepted, to 
give it a fair operation, according to the in- 
“ tention of Parliament, and the jW^ileges which 
" private traders will derive unH|P it. But if, 
“ from irregular proceedings, unwarranted as- 
“ sumptions, or vexatious annoyances on the part 
of those traders, or from a conduct, which the 
Court cannot anticipate, on the part of the 
** Board of Controul, obstacles should arise to 
“ prevent or impede the execution of the Char- 
ter by the Company, after their best endeavours 
to that end have been used, the responsibility 
“ of the failure will not attach to them; they will 
“ have a clear and strong case to bring before 
Parliament, which has prescribed the terms of 
“ the new Charter ; and if, ultimately, the relief 
which shall appear necessary to the perform- 
ance of the functions assigned to the Company 
“ be not given, they will have the time and the 
means of making a more deliberate and safe 
bargain with the Public, than if they threw 
up their privileges at the present moment ; 
** whilst there would be then a better opportu- 
nity of providing also for the future govern- 
“ ment of tho'.e immense possessions which the 
Company have acquired for the country : pos- 
** sessions of which the interests must ever be 
dear to them, and the most powerful of their 
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motives for continuing, as long as they can 
with safety, in the management of that empire, 
‘‘•which has s^iuch flourished under their care, 
“ and for tlw^iosperity of which their system 
“ appears to be peculiarly calculated. 

(Siqned) 

“ ROBFRT THORNTON, 

« WM. FULL\RTONELPHlNSTONE, 
« EDWARD PARRY, 

« JOHN INGLIS, 

« GEORGE SMITH, 

« JOHN JACKSON, 

“ JOHN BEBB, 

“ JOHN BLADON TAYLOR, 

« JAMES DANIEL, 

« JOHNALEX ANDERBANNERMAN, 
« THOMAS REID, 

« CAMPBELL MARJORIBANKS, 

« JOHN HUDDLESTON, 

« JAMES PATTISON, 

« GEO. ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON, 
« RICHARD TWINING, 

« CHARLES GRANT, 

« ABRAHAM ROBARTS.’» 


The two following papers were likewise 
read. 
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** Dissentient from the preceding resolution ; 
Because I think the Bill now pending in Par- 
“ liament does not, by any means, render justice 
** to the East-India Company, hapnot provided 
for the great and leading interests of the Indian 
Empire, or is likely finally to be beneficial or 
“ satisfactory to the Public at large. 

At this late period, and in the present state of 
** my health, it is impossible for me, in writing, 
to attempt to discuss, at large, these important 
“ topics. I must reserve myself to offer such 
reasons for my opinion to the Proprietors in 
“ General Court assembled, as may be compa- 
“ tible with the limited nature of my abilities, 
and as circumstances may appear to me to render 
necessary. 

(S/'gnedJ “ Jacob Bosanquet.” 


“ The undersigned Director of the East- India 
“ Company having, with great attention, con- 
“ sidered the existing Charter, and the proposed 
“ terms in the Bill which has passed the House of 
*' Commons, and having also deliberately weighed 
“ the substance and tendency of the origin^.! pro- 
“ positions, feels no hesitation in stating, that 
“ had the obvious construction of those proposi- 
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tions been insisted upon, be could never have 
** been induced to recommend an acquiescence 
•“kin the terms therein prescribed. 

“ Yet, inasmuch as the Bill, in its present 
*' form, contains so many favourable modifications 
" of that outline, without adverting to the parti- 
cular motives or grounds for those ameliorations, 
" or to the consequent variation in the opinions 
formerly entertained, and notwithstanding there 
are still many objections, of a most important 
** description, that prevent an unqualified appro - 
balion of the Bill under consideration, yet as 
the Company, if reduced to a mere conimeicial 
body, could not carry on even their commerce 
so profitably, under the competition that would 
“ be excited* against them by Biitish enterprize 
** and capital, as when in the possession of the 
“ political power and government of India, so it 
“ affords a strong argument for advising that the 
** Proprietors should accept the terms offered, and 
** try the experiment of that administration pro- 
** posed by His Majesty’s Government and the 
“ Legislature. 

“ However painful and imposing the degrada- 
** tion of the Court may appear, by the extension 
“ of the controul, in so many points, it is of too 
“ little consideration, compared to the great and 
** substantial interests of the Company and the 
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country, to be allowed to weigh, in the recoin- 
“ mendation to their Constituents of either the 
" acceptance or rejection of the conditions. 

As public characters and guardians of the in- 
“ terests of an extensive empire, as well as those 
“ of their Constituents, he feels persuaded, that 
“ the Court 'of Directors are ready to lend their 
** best assistantee towards perfecting what the 
“ Legislature of their country may prescribe j and 
“ they are imperiously bound so to do, under the 
reasonable and considerate provisions made for 
the security of the dividend to the Proprietors. 

“ At the same time, he felt it an indispensable 
duty to himself, and to his colleagues, candidly 
to explain to the Court of Proprietors and the 
** Public, the little prohahihty there is, that any 
** administration of the political affairs of India 
can be so conducted, as to support the maintc- 
** nance of that empire by its own resources j and 
“ if, by any acquiescence in the terms, it is to be 
** unde that an avowal thereof is implied, 

or that the Court are to be responsible for the 
practicability of such an event, the contrary 
should be clearly and explicitly declared, inas- 
“ much as, under the last Charter, not only the 
million proposed for the commerce was v. holly 
“ absorbed, but the debt increased from eight 
‘'millions to thirty millions, which the state of 

1 * 
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India rendered unavoidable : and as the expcrj- 
“ diture which must exist under the present esta- 
“ blishnients, will probably preclude the extinc- 
“ tion, perhaps even the reduction, ot the debt, 
“ so any subsequent wars will occasion an increase 
** thereof} and from the extent of frontier, the 
" result of a most expensive and successful, though 
“ unauthorized war on the part of the Court of 
** Directors, the Company are so far more vulncr- 
“ able, hostile operations become in course highly 
“ probable, and every movement of the army will 
" absorb the surplus, and render the prospect of 
“ paying off the debt still more problematical. 

“ Exoneration therefore from such responsibility, 
" it is to be hoped, will not be refused by the high 
authorities of the realm ; and, under such im* 
“ presslon, an acquiescence in, and acceptance 
** of, the conditions is advisable. 

From a review of all the circumstances of 
“ this severe contest, it would appear that the 
unpopularity of the East-India Company is 
such, that neither the public nor private trader, 
“ with some who have been high in its service, 
would have left the Company the shadow of their 
** authority or exclusive commerce, had it not 
“ been for the wisdom and firmness of Ministers; 

and it may be presumed, that Government, in-» 
“ terested as the nation is in the welfare and pre-*,. 
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•* servation of India, will not suffer the Company 
“ to sink under a Charter, now rendered prac- 
“ ticahle by modifications which they have sailc- 
** tioned.' Affording, therefore, as this consider- 
** ation does, an additional motive for the accept- 
ance and adoption the proposed Charter, the 
“ Proprietors are advised and recommended to ac- 
** cept and adopt it by 

(Signed) Joseph Cotton.” 


Sir Hvgh Inglis said, had it been the determi- 
Siation of the Court to have proceeded to a solemn 
decision on that day, he should certainly have 
stood forward, under the request that had been 
made, and under the impression of its being his 
duty, to recommend, that the Charter, unfavour* 
able as it was in most points, and imperfect in 
all, should still be accepted. He was prepared 
to offer his reasons for this opinion, and to explain 
those points on which he founded them ; but as 
a general wish for postponing the whole of the- 
subject to some future day seemed to prevail in 
the Court, he should suggest the propriety of 
having the opinion of the eighteen Directors, 
with the dissents of his honourable friends, printed 
for the use of the Proprietors, with as much dis- 
patch as possible. 

p 2 
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{A motion to that effect was made, and carried 
unanimously.] 

•And at their next meeting, when they ghould 
assemble to adjudicate and declare tbeir final decs* 
sion, he should have the honor of submitting a 
motion to them, on a subject the most hazatdous 
in its nature, and the most important in its con- 
sequences. He was aware how ^much of their 
thoughts it had employed j how much of their 
anxiety H bad agitated. He knew that every 
man’s mind was upon, and every man’s heart 
Engaged in itj and, as he presumed that the 
Bill Would pass the House of Lords on Friday, 
the 23d instant, the interval would afford them 
time to pause on tlie momentous trust intended 
to be imposed upon them, with all its restraining, 
obnoxious, and consoling clauses. He should, 
therefore, take the liberty of moving, That 
this Court do adjourn to Wednesday next.” 

'fhe motion was seconded by HitGeorge Dallas $ 
but, previous to its being put, 

Mr. Lot&ndes rose, and expressed himself de- 
sirous to know, whether in the interim it was in* 
tended to introduce any measure for the relief of 
the Company’s mval officers. He informed them, 
that he had a plan in his pocket, which, without 
expending one shilling from the revenues of the 
Company, would provide an ample remuneratioa 
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for their valuable and meritorious services j and, 
that if the Court of Directors felt themselves un* 
able ®r disinclined to forward some measure an 
so humane and proper a subject, he should no* 
hesitate to lay his own private plan before tb^ 
Beard of ControuU 

The Chainman assured the Court, that the 
Directors had endeavoured, by every argument 
that could convince, and every motive that could 
persuade, to obtain relief for a valuable class of 
men, who were entitled to their respect, thcic 
zeal, and their justice j and that they should 
persevere, in the interval which still remained, to 
press their claims upon the principles and feelings 
of His Majesty’s Ministers. He had before pro- 
fessed, that the Directors were zealous on thi* 
point, and he was assured that they would not 
relax in their exertions. 

Mr. K. Smith expressed himself to be entirely 
satisfied with the zeal and exertions of the Court 
since their last meeting, in favour of the Marine 
Officers on the Company’s establishment. He 
was acquainted with the motive which barred up 
every proceeding on that head for the present. A 
Member of the Board of Controul had indulged 
him with an interview, and he learnt, in the 
conversation with him, that no progress could be 
made on the subject in the present stage of the 
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before the House of Lords ; for the provision 
intended to be introduced was a Money Clause, 
aftd, of course, could not be proposed untiUb'e Bill 
was returned back to the Commons. He should 
take the opportunity, while speaking on this head, 
to give notice of his intention, speedily, to request 
that a Court should be called, “ for the special and 
" particular purpose of taking intp consideration 
“ the past, present, and probable future situation 
“ of the Naval Officers on the establishment ot the 
“ East India Company.” 

Mr. Hoare requested to be informed, whether 
the opinion, which had been read, was adopted 
by all the Court of Directors, except the two 
who had signified their dissent, in writing, by 
two separate papers. 

The Chairman answered, that Mr. Piowden 
was absent, through illness, and that Messrs. 
Mills and AstelJ were in the country. 

Mr. li. Jackson beged leave to observe, that on 
a former day, he had stated the interest of 
^2,500,000, a loan which had been borrowed 
from Government, amounted to the sura of 
.£240,000; and that he bad been corrected 
by an honourable Proprietor in that statement* 
who contended that, in the nature of things, it 
could only amount to £i’l25,000. But he bad t© 
call to that gentleman’s recollection the charge 
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«f the sinking fund, which being added to the 
-Hett sum, formed together, somewhat more 
than fHs former calculation, namely ^242,000 ; 
and he had likewise stated, that such sum was to 
be .discharged before any dividend could be re- 
ceived. He I had also stated, that the prin- 
ciple of postponing the payment of their regular 
dividend, till thi^ heavy charge should be provided 
for, was unexpectedly new. In this statement 
he had fallen into a misconception, and he felt it 
but justice to His Majesty’s Ministers, that he 
should make a full and public acknowledgment 
of his own mistake. On looking over the act of 
last year, by which the loan w'as granted, he 
discovered that the principle was not a jiero one. 
He now' found, what had before escaped him, an 
enactment expressly providing that the ^242,000, 
the interest and sinking fund, should be paid be- 
fore the Company’s dividend. This acknowledg- 
ment was a justice due to them ; and however 
he might lament the circumstance, how'ever he 
might consider it as a due to the Company, still 
he could not expect His Majesty’s Ministers would 
forego the terms of an existing law, enacted be- 
fore the Bill he complained of could possibly have 
been framed ; and however hard it bore on the 
interest of the Proprietors, he could not ask for a 
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dereliction of a principle, which, though not new, 
was not the less oppressive. 

* He wished again to draw the attentioiv^f the 
Court to a provision in the Bill, on wbfch he had 
before considerably enlarged, and a scrutinizing 
attention to which he had endeavoured to im- 
press on their minds ; the clause he alluded to 
was that, by which, if the conini^^cial funds were 
in any year deficient to discharge the dividend, 
the deficit was to be made up from the overplus 
of the territorial revenues in the year preceding. 
This clause was not merely inconvenient j it was 
not merely hazardous to their interests, bur was 
completely repugnant to the declaration made by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire in the conversation 
of the 10th of June ; for these were his expres- 
sions at that time : “ The surplus revenue is ap- 
” plicable to the payment of the dividend as well 
“ as the commercial profit,’* Here was a plain 
specific proposition ; perfectly intelligible j equally 
just and proper. The deficiency of one revenue 
was to be guaranteed on the excess of another. 
This was a sound principle, which met the 
Opinion of every man concerned, and came up 
to their expectations. But what was the enact- 
ment, that a paiticular deficit was to be made up 
by any general excess ? No : — the Minister had 
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departed from his own proposition. . He ought to 
be apprized of his departure from it } for the 
Sill .narrowed the means of making up a defi- 
ciency of the commercial receipts — to what ? 
why, to the surplus of territorial receipts in a 
single year. He hoped and belies’^ed that, by a 
proper representation, by laying his own words 
before the Minister, it was still possible to in- 
troduce an amtndment on this subject, which 
might soothe any fear of alarm, and fix the re- 
ceipt of their dividend on a more certain and 
valid foundation. 

On reviewing the bill with its salutary amelio- 
rations, he was inclined to think it less objec- 
tionable than at an earlier period; and though he 
could not approve of every point it contained, 
yet, looking at the aggregate, he was compelled 
to retract some of his former opposition. 

Mr. Grant wished to inform the learned Pro- 
prietor and the Court, that in the conference 
alluded to with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, no 
specific security whatever was mentioned for the 
security of the dividend — the clause for that pur- 
pose, which had been so much animadverted 
upon, and which had provided a just security, 
was entirely new, and had been satisfactorily 
considered to be a great improvement of the 

Bill. 

Q 
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Mr. Lowndes said, — ^To reduce the debt of the 
Company had been always considered a great 
desideratum ; an object of the highest impor- 
tance, to which many had devoted peculiar at- 
tention, and he among the rest. To attain this 
desirable end had cost him consi(;jerable labour 
of mind ; at length he had efiecteii it, and had 
formed the plan of a redemption fund, which 
he then had in his pocket, ready to produce. 
He knew the Court would allow him credit 
for his good intentions, and that they would 
hot refuse it him for his scheme and calculation, 
because they all acknowledged that, in every 
thing relating to finance, he was a tower of 
Strength. — ( Much laughter.) 

He hoped now to draw their minds to ano- 
ther object. Glowing with admiration, and 
warm with gratitude, as they all must be, at the 
glorious achievements of Field Marshal the Mar- 
<]uis of Wellington, he should trespass a few 
words on their time, both as it respected him and 
the noble Marquis his brother. 

When he looked up, he saw two niches in 
that Court-room empty ; and he could not helpi 
remarking it as a disgrace to their feelings, and 
an opprobrious mark of ingratitude, to observe 
them still unoccupied, when they seemed so in- 
vitingly designed for the statues of those illustri- 
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«us noblemen, who had performed immortal 
services for the Company. Had not those most 
distinguished men been sent to India, not one fox)t 
of territory’ should they now possess there i they 
were the defenders, the protectors, the guardians 
of the Easte^ji Empire. It was impossible to esti- 
mate the extent and the value of their services 
on every occasion ; but he could not pass by a 
material one: if^was extremely probable that the 
King’s troops would have joined the mutiny at 
Madras, but for the affection and respect they 
bore towards these eminent and honourable 
men: and had that been the case, what would 
have become of their commercial privileges ? 
What would have become of their sovereignty ? 
They would not have been there at that moment, 
wrangling about their rights, and discussing their 
interests, — they would have been without rights, 
without interests, without territory, without a 
name. lie therefore gave notice, that he should 
take an early opportunity of moving, “ Tijat the 
" statues of those two noblemen — noble by their 
births, — -noble by their titles, — but rendered 
“ still more noble by their illustrious actions,-— 
should be placed in that Court, along with 
tho^ of the heroes and statesmen who now so 
'' conspicuously adorned it.” 

^Ir. Pe/cr Moore observed, it was now neither 
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reasonable nor necessary for him to climb after 
the honourable Proprietor into the empty nichga 
of that Court ; he should leave him to enjoy 
his contemplation on those exalted vacnities, and 
confine his attention to one already filled up, by a 
statue of Baron Cliv^, who was (^teemed and 
acknowledged to be the great founder of the 
British Empire in the East. It was not his 
intention to relate a single instance of his hero- 
ism as a statesman or as a soldier : he could not 
add a sentence to his history, nor a ray of 
brightness to his fame; but he could call to the 
recollection of the Court the motto of that great 
man, when the hopes of the Eastern Empire 
were desponding ; when its affairs were despe- 
rate, involved- in difficulties that seemed insur- 
mountable, and prostrate at the foot of danger, 
which appeared to be inevitable ; that great 
man’s motto then was. Nil dcsperandum under 
this motto he fought and conquered. His 
active spirit, undismayed and unsubdued, emerged 
out of the chaos of distress and opposition, rose 
above the grosser particles of despair, and tri- 
umphed. Under the same motto, and animated 
by the same spirit, the Company, following his 
example, will triumph eventually over every dan- 
ger and every difficulty. His intention in rising 
was to exonerate his mind from a load of jus- 
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tice which pressed heavy upon it, and Wt’S dire 
to those gentlemen who composed their Evecu- 
tiv'e Trust. lie him^'clf had been a daily witness 
of their miwearied endeavours and their patient 
excr.ions, \jnder struggles the most arduous, 
difficulties tne most complexed, anxieties the 
most tormenting, in order that while they w'ere 
renewing the Charter of the Company, they 
might retain thXprivilegcs, preserve the rights, 
and protect the interests of their constituents. 
They were employed in opposing unjust claims^ 
in balancing contending objects, in simplifying 
perplexed contrarieties ; under all this they were 
continual, manly, and firm ; if fortitude and per- 
severance could have ensured success, they would 
have succeeded. They had fought for better 
terms; the battle was ardu^ms, but the event was 
beyond their influence ; their whole conduct had 
done honour to their trust j had essentially served 
the Company ; and at a proper season he should 
move for a record of it. Their spirit had pro- 
tected the empire of that second world which 
had been acquired by their wisdom, and had 
been so long and so incorruptibly maintained 
by their counsel, their discretion, and their 
integrity. 

With all the valuable acquisitions so obtained 
and supported ; with all the profits of an empire 
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won j with all the honours of a nation saved ; 
with all the consolations of sixty millions of 
people peaceably governed, mildly indulged, and 
firmly protected ; he felt hurt and indignant to 
own, that this nation neither saw the^grandeur of 
their exploits, nor the magnaniq|iity of their 
counsels ; that in the doubtful issues of extended 
manufacture, in the delusive expectation of trading 
profits, this nation, of humgAiity unconfined, 
of general liberality this nation, of profound 
thought and comprehensive policy ; — this very 
nation, under such paltry contemplations, forgot 
their admiration and their gratitude for an empire 
saved, and a people happy. (Loud and continued 
plaudits.) 

The motion of Sir Husth Inglis was then put, 
and the Court adjourned unanimously to Wednes- 
<lay the 21st instant. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE, July 21, 

The Cot^rt of Proprietors of East-India stock, 
assembled, in pursuance of adjournment, for the 
purpose of deciding on the rejection or accep- 
tance of the Bill, pending in Parliament, for the 
renewal of the E.ast-India Company's Charter. 

The usual routine business having been dis- 
posed of, 

'i'he Chairman [Robert Thornton, Esq. M. P.) 
desired the clerk, with permission of the 
C«3urt, to read a paper, given in that morning 
by an Hon. Director, (Col. Toone,) which was 
read accordingly. (See Appendix, No. 1.) 

The Chairman then directed a second paper, 
which had been likewise delivered in that morn- 
ing, and purporting to come from "William 
Astcll, Esq. to be laid before the Court. (See 
Appendix, No. 2.). 

After this preliminary business. 

The Chairman said, he had now to acquaint 
the Court, that the Bill, which had employed 
such unwearied diligence, and such watchful 
solicitude — which involved in its consequences, 
events scarcely to be foreseen, and perhaps the 
fate of both empires, had passed the House of 
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Lords in the preceding evening i — it was now 
before them in that conclusive State, on which 
they wouid have to act upon it as a law, or to 
decline altogether the rights, privileges, and 
immunities which it still reserved to them. 

He had to represent, that the pry^ent was an 
adjourned Court, for the purpose of taking that 
great point into consideration; great as it regarded 
themselves, great as it regarde^heir immediate 
dependents, and infinitely more important as it 
respected the millions in India to be governed 
under it, and the interest of their fellow subjects 
at home. He had no doubt that, at so formidable 
a crisis, every man would deliver his seniiments 
deliberately and dispassionately, and that before 
they separated on that day the Court would come 
to a solemn and final decision. 

Sir JngUs immediately rose and said, 

the report of the Committee of the Whole Court, 
which was in the hands of many gentlemen in 
that room, would render it unnecessary for him 
to address them at great length on this occasion. 
A more luminous report than that to which 
he had referred, and which was particularly pro- 
posed for their consideration, never came from 
behind the bar. At the same time, it might be 
thought necessary that he should touch upon 
some of the clauses which had more peculiarly 
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attracted the attention of the Committee, and 
which were of the utmost importance to the ge- 
neral interests of the Company. The Court 
would recollect, that the grand point originally in 
dispute betV/een His Alajesty’s Alinisters and the 
East-India Company, was the trade of the out- 
ports to India, and the return of those private 
merchants, who should engage in that traffic, to 
their respective ^ports. The Court of Directors 
^viewed the proposition in two bearings : one, and 
not the least material, was, the effect which an 
unrestrained intercourse between the adventurers 
from this country, and the natives of India, might 
have on the welfare of our Eastern territories* 
The body of evidence adduced on that subject 
before the House of Commons, (and a more com- 
plete and conclusive body of evidence never was 
given by any set of people) was described s<^ 
well in the report of the Committee of the Whole 
Courjt, that he would make no apology for reading 
the words “ To substantiate these various 
“ points,” said the report, the Company prayed, 
“ and were permitted to bring evidence before 
“ both Houses of Parliament : and the body of in- 
formation which has in consequence been given 
“ to the world, will remain a monument, not 
“ only of the talents and knowledge of those, chief- 
“ Jy the servants of the Company, by whom it 

R 
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has been communicated, but of the solidity of the 
“ objections and arguments advanced by the Com- 
“ pany in support of their cause." Amongst those 
who had stood forward in their behalf, was the 
venerable Mr. Hastings, who had entered tlie 
service of the Company at a very early age. He 
(Sir Hugh) believed, that gentleman was not 
more than sixteen years old, when he first becam^^ 
connected with the Company^he had served 
them with zeal and ability in India ; and now, 
when upwards of eighty years had passed over 
his head, he continued to render them the most 
important services. [Hear! Hear!) The testi- 
mony of Mr. Hastings was confirmed by that of 
many other of their valuable servants, both civil and 
military; and their evidence redounded etjually to 
their own credit, and to the advantage of theCom- 
pany. Fortunately, that evidence weighed with the 
Legislature, and judicious restrictions had, incon- 
sequence, been imposed on adventurers going 
out to India, which, he hoped, would prevent 
the occurrence of that danger, which was ori- 
ginally apprehended from the unlimited inter- 
course of Europeans with our Indian population. 
He was, however, sorry to say, that they had 
not been equally successful in other points — all 
the arguments adduced by such of the Directors 
as were in Parliament, and by such other Gentle- 
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men, in the House of Commons, as were favour- 
able to the interests of the Company, were not 
of sufficient force to prevent the Legislature from 
permitting ships, the property of private merchants, 
to return to the out-ports with cargoes of Indian 
produce. This permission, he was afraid, in the 
event of the trade being carried on to any con- 
siderable extent, would injure their interests, by 
interfering with,,^and deranging, their customary 
sales — it would injure likewise the public revenue 
— for, let Government use its utmost vigilance 
and devise its wisest precautions, smuggling to a 
great amount would be cllected — and, he was 
sure, that this permission would not be useful to 
the adventurers themselves; for, if they proceeded 
with the trade to any great extent, ruin must be 
the inevitable consequence. — ( Applaxise. ) The 
evidence adduced by tho.se who were best ac- 
quainted with tile affairs of the East — their marine 
officers — gentlemen who had settled in India, as 
free merchants — al! concurred in this one particu- 
lar statement — tiiiit the expectations and hopesof 
the private traders would ultimately be dis- 
appointed. I'he Company fought the battle as 
long as a hope of success existed. They found 
that the voice of Parliament and of the public 
was ajjainst them, and they were obliged to bow 
to it ; but that batlle had not been lougut in vain 
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—■•the Bill had, in consequence of theif represen- 
tations, been greatly ameliorated ; and, as it bad 
now come out of the House of Lords, it was 
much better j it was far more favourable than 
they had any reason to expect, when it was first 
introduced into the House of Commons.— 
(Applause.) It was true, the public were allowed 
a participation in the India trade, but ihe Com- 
pany still had the exclusive Irad/j in tea. It vias 
from the produce of that trade, that they must 
look tor the payment of their dividend-^ 
(Applause .) — and that exclusive light was secured 
to them tor twenty year^, being the period allotted 
to the duration of the present Bill, (Applause.) 
"With respect to the commercial funds of the 
Company, at home, they were left entirely undef 
the controul of the Court of Directors j and the 
Bill also contained a provision, not to be found in 
the Act of 1793 , by which tbe territorial revenue 
was made accountable for the Company’s terri- 
torial expenditure. By the Act of 1793 , the Com- 
pany were obliged to depend on a surplus of 
territorial revenue, for this purpose ; but, by the 
present Bill, all sums issued Irom the commercial 
funds, for territorial purposes, were charg'ed on 
the territorial funds, generally, and must be pro- 
vided for. (uipplause.) Upon the whole, he con- 
‘ideied the present Bill as one that it would be 
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wise, iindet all the circumstances, for th^i Com* 
pany to accept. He did not think they would 
be justified in rejecting it, from the apprehension 
that events might occur, which would disappoint 
their expectations ; becapse, where there was a 
concern of great magnitude, there must be a 
liability to loss. But should the disappointment 
arise from the operation of that Bill, the Company 
would then have a fair claim on the Ministers of 
the Crown, ^md on the Legislature, for such aid 
and assistance as circumstances might requiret 
(Apfflause.) The question, then, for the Court 
to consider, was, whether they would reject or 
accept, the Bill proposed ? If they came to the 
former determination, he would wish them to 
examine the means they possessed to carry on 
their trade, independently of any legislative Act. 
It was contended, that they were a “ body cor- 
porate, for ever.” So indeed they were ; but 
where had they the capital, where had they the 
means of carrying cm a succcs.sful trade ? That 
house, in which they transacted their business, 
their warehouses, and the merchandize they con- 
tained, were certainly tangible property ; but 
that house, and their warehouses, would not en- 
able them to carry on their trade. He might be 
told, that they had a great capital in their ware.f 
houass, and that they had a large cotiimercial 
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capital in India ; but, in answer to that, he must 
be allowed to mention, that they had a very heavy 
bond debt in that coantry. At one time they had 
to the amount of Xl^’jOOOjOOO of their bonds in 
circulation ; at present, it did not exceed 
^5,000,000. And, if they were to break up the 
establishment at that moment, and the trade was 
to be thrown open, the goods in their ware- 
houses would all be called for to liquidate those 
bonds. In that case, he would leave it to gentle- 
men to judge whence the capital w’as ,to be de- 
rived for carrying on their trade ? It might 
undoubtedly be said, and with very great truth, 
that the Company had a claim, a large claim on 
the public for expences which they had in- 
curred while acquiring their territories in India. 
He was aware, whenever they came to settle 
with the public, their claims must be admitted, 
and to a very large amount. But it was necessary 
for them first to consider in what time they were 
likely to have those claims on Government settled 
— claims which arose from bona fide advances for 
the public service. On this point, he could re- 
fer to two Gentlemen then behind the bar, with 
whom he had the honour to act as a deputation 
from the East-India Company to His Majesty’s 
Ministers for the purpose of arranging those 
claims. It was admitted that the claims were 
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legal and just. But did the Company, in conse- 
quence, procure a prompt settlement ? — Cer- 
tainly not. lie could call on his two honourabte 
friends to support his statement, when, he said, 
that they encountered infinite difficulty in pro- 
curing a portion of what was due, and to that 
mo.nent the accounts were not settled. What 
then was to be done, if they were even then to 
seek an adjustment with the Public? The first step 
would be to appoirtt parliamentary commissioners, 
Nowthoy had had instances sufficient to shew that 
parliamentary commissioners, with all imaginable 
zeal and inclination to expedite business, were 
not remarkably quick in bringing matters to a 
conclusion. He had occasion, very recently, to 
call on the Aireiican commissioners, to pay a 
sum of money for the purpose ot lif juidating ac- 
counts of nine years standing. And, it they were 
told, that the money due to the Company by 
the public would enable them to pr.oceed, he 
would only asa, li tlic settlement ot their account 
were, under such circumstances, delayed for 
three, or even for two years, what would be- 
come, in the interim, of their trade or commerce? 
— (Jpplaiise .) — Another circumstance which he 
would mention to the Court was this, that the 
tea trade was fully sufficient to pay their dud- 
dead j but if they rejected the Charter, could 
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they expect that trade to be left to the Company ? 
He knew the subject, as it related to the Go- 
tf’cmment, was most delicate. Some gentlemen 
seemed to think, that Ministers would be afraid 
of endangering that trade by throwing it open. 
But it was not pesslbie for them to know, what 
plan JCIiiiisters might devise for carrying on the 
China trade, vidthout continuing the monopoly to 
the Company. 

Upon prudential motives, he thought he had 
given strong reasons to induce the Company’s ac- 
ceptance of the Charter. But be must also look’at 
the subject in another point of view. He con- 
fessed he was not that stoic that could contemplate 
unmoved the mass of individual calamity which 
would fuliovv^ the rejection of the proposed mea- 
sure. To every individual connected with the 
Company at home, veith their establishments and 
their warehouses, in that event, not only mischief, 
but ruin must ensue. Tie distress which must, 
in consequence, be entailed on the City of Lon- 
don, couid only be imagined, it could not be de- 
scribed. IjCt the Court consider the situa- 
tion to which their servants abroad, civil A«d 
military, would be reduced ! riinse servants, ap- 
pou rcu by rbcmselvcs, protected by thernselves, 
encourjige'’ by themselves ! Those servants, who, 
for the Jkiudness bestowed upon them, had. made 
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toiosi grateful returns, by zeal, by* ftMity, by 
courage, by talent. — (Applause.J’^M.a wotfld 
repeat, that they had made most unanswerable 
returns for the behefits they had received firdm 
the Company, by an illustrious display of all 
those virtues which he had enumerated.— 
plauic And were these people to be given up 
without a struggle f Were they, by refusing that 
Charter, to turn them over to other masters ? 
Forbid it every feeling of honour and of jus* 
iicz Applause.)‘-Ai they were to be trans- 
ferred, let it -lot be said that the Company 
were the willing parties to that transfer. He 
should not enter into a minute i view of the 
provisions of the present bill. His sentiments 
were well known when the proposition was first 
made; and, with respect to the tiade of the 
Outports, as provided far in this bill, they still re- 
mained the same. He thought the permitting 
vessels to return from India direct to the Out- 
ports, was a very objectionable point in the Bill ; 
but, in other respects, he considered the measure 
to be su$h as they ought to accept.— •( Apptauie.) 
•**^nder all the consideration he had been able 
to give the Bill, he thought it would be unwise 
for the Company to reject it, and, therefore, with 
the permission of* the Court, he would move— 
** That this Court capnot, with reference t6 the in- 
tercsts, either of this Company or the Public, 

s 
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“ contemplate with entire satisfaction all the pro- 
** visions of the bill now pending in Parliament, 
“ 'intitled, ‘ An Act for continuing in the East In- 
** dia Company, for a further term, the possession 
** of the British territories in India, together with 
** certain exclusive privileges > for establishing 
“ further regulations for the government of the 
" said territories, and the better administration of 
justice within the same ; and for regulating the 
“ trade to and from the places 'within the limits 
** of the said Company’s charter.’ Nevertheless, 
“ deferring to the sense of the Legislature, and 
** relying on its wisdom and justice, in the event 
“ of the expectations held forth by the Bill being 
“ disappointed, this Court does not think that it 
“ would be expedient, in the present circum- 
“ stances of the Company, to decline becoming 
“ a party to the measure proposed. The Court 
** of Directors are therefore authorized to com- 
municate to his Majesty’s Ministers, theCom- 
“ pany’s concurrence in the arrangeni[ent, toge- 
“ ther with an assurance, that they will zealously 
“ use their best endeavours, when the ^ill shall 
“ be passed into a law, to fulfil (notwithstanding 
the new difficulties they will have to meet) all 
“ the duties which it shall impose, according to 
its true spirit and intention.” The honourable 
Baronet then observed, that, before he s.it down, 
he would troub e the Court with one other le- 
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iriark. If the Company did accept ot this Char- 
ter, he hoped that Court would give every aid in 
their power to render it effectual. Hc" was per- 
fectly convinced that the expectations of indivi- 
duals wo'ild be disappointed, and grievously dis- 
appointed ; but let it not be said, that any of 
that disappointment arose from the improper ma. 
nagement of the East India Company,— 
platise .) — There was another point to which he 
wished to draw their attention, and with that he 
should conclude. He concurred most heartily in 
the sentiment of an honourable friend of his, on 
the left, that His Majesty’s Ministers had proved 
themselves the friends, not the enemies, of the 
Company. The voice of the public was so de- 
cidedly raised against them, that if Ministers had 
not stepped in to their assistance, the terms of the 
Charter would have been inevitable ruin. — (Ap- 
plause.) 

The motion having been read by the Clerk— 

Sir George Dallas said, in rising to second the 
motion of the Hon. Baronet, of which he cor- 
dially approved, before he proceeded to assign 
hii reasons for agreeing in thinking it advisable 
to accept the renewal of the Company’s Charter 
on the terms contained in the Bill before the 
CO'thfj he must be permitted, as an individual 
Propnetor, to express a feeling in which he was 

s 2 
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sure the Court would participate — ^his just ac- 
Icnowlcdgments to his hbn. friend, not only for 
th'e, distinguished ability with which, while in 
the chair and out of it, he had dcfcn ed the 
interests of the Proprieta-y, thioughout their 
arduous struggle, and sought to preserve them 
unimpaired. Equally was he entitled to their 
thanks for the wise and temperate course he 
was now puisuing, so becoming of h’s en- 
lightened and conriliatory mind, in nv ommend- 
ing the acceptance of a Charter, the conditions 
of which did not altogether meet his unquali- 
fied approbation, although, from considerations of 
just policy, he deems it expedient to give them 
his support. Whether the Charter now tendered 
to tlie East-lndia Company, abstractedly con- 
sidered, be altogether as acceptable to the Ex- 
ecutive and Constituent Body of the Company 
as could be wished, was not the question at 
issue ; but the true question for the Court of 
Proprietors to consider was, whether, meeting 
the subject with tho'^e calm and temperate feel- 
ings wnich alone belong to it, it was such a 
Charter, under all die difficult circumstances of 
the case (experienced in no common degree 
by Ml listers as .veil as by the Company,) as 
it would be wise to accept, with relation to the 
times, to the claims of the public, and to the 
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immediate situation of the Company ? To meet 
this question fairly, and to shew that it was 
highly advisable to accept of this Charter under 
its present modifications, a short recurrence to 
the prominent featuies of the negociation with 
Government for it? renewal, would sufficiently 
establish. They had only to look at the prin- 
ciple on winch it proceeded all along on both 
sides. The Court would recollect, that when 
Lord Melville, ki September 1808 , addressed 
the Chairs, to know whether the Court of 
Directors were desirous of having the question 
of the renewal of their Charter discussed with 
Ilis Majesty’s Miniiters, and submitted in all 
its details to the early consideration of Parlia- 
ment, he likewise stated to them, that it must 
he with such modifications and amendments in 
the system of the Charter as experience of its 
effects might ajipear to demand, giving the 
Court thereby distinctly to understand, that it 
was the opinion of Ministers that certain al- 
terations therein were lendereJ necessary by the 
lapse of time and change of circumstances. 
The Chairs, in their reply of October, 1808 , 
were alive to the importance, as well of the 
early renewal of the Charter, as of the good 
policy of the terms of it being adjusted with 
Government before the question was set afloat to 
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agitate the public mind, professed themselves 
teady to enter on the discussion, admitting' it to 
be every way desirable for the Ctjmpany and the 
Crown ; but that, with respect to any modifica- 
tions, they trusted there would be found no 
disposition in His Majesty ’s*Ministers to intro- 
duce any change that would alter or weaken 
{he main principles and substance of the present 
system, which, in their opinion, was essential to 
the due management and preservation of British 
India. With respect to minor points, they 
added, in the spirit of liberal policy, as far as 
lliey might be really compatible with these es- 
sential objects, the Court would not be influenced 
by any j)artial narrow views to withhold the fair 
consideration due to them. Here, therefore, 
in the out:iCt of the negociation, the necessity 
of }i;;!ding to so ne changes was ilistinctly 
stated, and the principle of teinperate concession 
as fairly met by the Chairs. Thus then, on 
tills reciprocally admitted principle, the negocia- 
tion commenced ; and the (juestion became li- 
inite.dto the degree of concession it might be wise 
in the Company to accede to, as the price of 
renewing the Charter. What are the main 
principies on which the Company’s system essen- 
tially hinge ? Its political power ; the undisturbed 
^veroignty of British Ibdiaj 'the possession of 
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its tertitorial revenue ; the command of its army j 
the administration of justice throughout its pro- 
vinces. These are its primary imperial func- 
tions, constituting those main principles on 
whjch the foundations of tlie system rest. Su- 
bordinate to these are its China and Indian 
trade ; and hew do they stand under this new 
bill? the negociation - was opened, the 

Chairs, in their able letter of Doceniber, 1808, 
suggested to Lord- Melville, Avith great force of 
argument, the policy of renewing the Charier on 
the basis of leaving all these undisturbed. Lord 
Melville, in reply, puts forth his views of the 
subject, professing generally to speak only as 
from himself ; but stating in one instance, as 
if from authority, ^ihat it must depend on the 
opinion the Court entertain ori the propriety 
of adhering to the present system of Indian 
trade and administration, whether Government 
would support them or not, in their application 
to Parliament for the renewn] of their Charter. 
His Lordship then brought forward; on behalf 
of the public, a claim that onr merchants and 
manufacturers should export to India tor the 
futirrej in vessels hired and freighted by ih- ni* 
selves, instead of as under the Act of 1793, 
in the Company's ships, bo far this was a 
departure from [)ast usage, But evidently not 
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one trenching on the main foundations of their 
power. Lord Melville then - came forward in 
behalf of Government with another claim, 
■which if it had been admitted, would have 
subverted their political sovereignty, and paved 
the way for the early extinction of their im- 
perial functions j and that was, the transfer of 
the Company’s Indian army to His Majesty. 
The temperate and able way in which this was 
resisted by the Chairs, in thfeir luminous letter* 
“to his Lordahip, of January, 1809 , will ever" 
form a proud feature on their records. It obtained 
the triumph it deserved, by his Lordship yielding 
(on the renewal of the negociation in 1811 ) 
to its impressive and convincing force. It could 
scarcely be determined which most to admire, 
the ability with which the claim was opposed, 
or the candour with which it was abandoned, 
alike honourable to both parties. It was the 
triumph of reason over power ; not of a power 
seeking to oppress, but desiring only to be 
enlightened to be just; and it is a justice 
to his Lordship to say, that he subsequently 
disclaimed the intentiofi of thus claiming the 
unlimTted transfer of the Indian army to the 
Crown, and charged the supposition to a mis- 
^ conception on the part of the Court of Directors. 
The Conflict between Ministers an'< the Com* 
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pany therefore sunk down coniparatively to 
nothing, and the question became narrowed' 
entirely to a modification of the Act of 179 .^, 
in favour of the private traders, leaving the 
sovereign functions of political power un* 
touched. Thus stood the case in 1812 , when 
Lord Melville resigned th(f office of President 
of the Board of Controul, leaving the negocia- 
tion, in this advanced and defined state, to be 
continued by Lord Buckinghamshire, who added 
to the advantage of an extensive and general 
local knowledge and experience in their af- 
fairs, a known predilection in favour of sup- 
porting the system of administering the govern- 
ment of India through the medium of the Com- 
pany. The negociation now assumed a more 
extended shape, and instead of restricting (as 
intended in the first stage of the negociation) 
the trade of India to the iVnt of London, His 
Majesty's }»l;ni=.tcrs, pressed on every side by 
clamour, by petition, by prejudice, for a more 
liberal extension of the principle, demanded, 
in behalf of the public, that the Out-ports 
should equally be included in the concession, 
and that the privilege of exporting to all 
places within the limits of the Company’s Char- 
ter should be generally conceded to ail classes 
of His Ma iesf\’’i subjects. On this {wint M'- 

T 
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nisters and the Court of Directors split, and 
•hpth parties came to issue. He waved recurring, 
as -less necessary, to the conferences and volu- 
rp^nous correspondence which subsequently en- 
sued between the Chairs and Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, in order to meet the manner in 
which Lord Castlereagh opened the resolutions 
in the House of Commons, which he brought 
forward in the month of March last, as the basis 
on which the Charter was to be renewed. And 
here he would solicit the attention of the Court 
to the manly, temperate, candid, and concilia- 
tory manner in which Lord Castlereagh un- 
folded these propositions to the House, shew- 
ing himself swayed only by public good, stand- 
ing between clamour and the Company, to sup- 
port the main pillars of their system, and 
proving himself, by his conduct, not less a 
faithful and enlightened servant to the Crown than 
a real friend to the Company. What was the 
language of Lord Castlereagh ? His Lordship 
said, that if the resolutions proposed could en- 
danger a system so much to be -prized, he wbuld 
hesitate before he would recommend them } that 
the Company’s government was good, and that 
their Court had ruled on principles eminently 
calculated for the happiness of the governed ; that 
it stood, perhaps, for its wisdom and its virtue. 
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unparalleled in the history of civil society ; that 
their civil and military servants at home and abroad 
were equally eminent in their different depart- 
ments ; that their general conduct exhibited rhiffe 
merit and less delinquency than under any other 
government : he would not therefore willingly 
suggest any alteration that could subvert a system 
so much to be approved, or that could in any un- 
necessary degree infringe on the chartered rights 
of the Company. “ But,” said his Lordship, “ a 
duty of necessity, not of choice, is imposed ori 
** his Majesty’s Ministers-— we are bound to con- 
** sider the rights of the Public, and the rights of 
“ the Company, and to make both the object of 
** our care, by proposing nothing but what we 
** deem to be safe and expedient ; we profess 
« ourselves ready and willing to yield in points 
** where we may be shewn to be wrong. Let 
** the Company meet us on this liberal plan and 
“ all is safe : — we desire only to pursue a middle 
“ course ; to take the mean proportional between 
** the two extremes — between the extreme of 
yielding nothing and claiming every thing, 
“ and reaching the point thereby at which true 
wisdom is thought to lie. Our wish is, that 
** the interests of the Company may be found so 
“ compatible with those of the nation, that both 
may find their benefit to consist in bending to 
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the regulation? of Parliament ; and our great 
“ object is to render our plans subseryicnr to the 
^‘’•^tercsts of the Company, by modifying exist- 
“ ing interests. The times required some changes 
V —il^e Company’s concerns bad swelled to a 
*' magnitude far exceeding what hitherto had 
*-* been witnessed, and required corresponding 
fCgulations : and,” his Lordship expressly 
added, “ while the Company held the great con- 
tinent of India (and it was his opinion that it 
was safest und^r their controul), he thought 
that, so far from weakening their hands, tb» 
“ wise policy of government should be to 
strengthen them; that he once thought the 
army should be vested in the Ciown, but 
“ deeper rcf.ection had StitislieJ him it should 
n Oiriin with the Company. To separate th* 
army from the ci.il power would he, by weak- 
ening the necc\.'-.ary controul of the latter, to 
weaken its dignity in the eyes of the na- 
tivcp, and to sap the authority of our govern- 
“ ment. While they administered the law, the 
“ sword and the purse should equally be in their 
hands.” These were the sound constitutional 
principles of his L-ordship ; and it is to the just 
veneration entertained by him and his colleagues 
for these great landmarks of the Company’s sys* 
tern, that the (’ompany stand indebted, not only 
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lor the preservation of their political poWef, baf 
for the acquisition of aCharter infinitely better, in 
several respects, than the last of 179S. The 
Court of Directors themselves have very prof^y 
admitted this to be the fact in their able minute 
of the 15th of this month, which has recently 
been submitted to the Proprietors ; they have 
said, that the separation of the commercial afiFairs 
from the territorial will be an advantage to the 
home funds of the Company, giving a new secu* 
rity for the dividend never before enjoyed ; and 
that, in three main respects— -the security of the 
dividends, of the home funds, and of the annual 
advances for the investment — the proposed 
Cliarter may now be fairly said to be an improve* 
ment on the present one and to be better for the 
Company. These are the words of the Court of 
Directors, and they open a most flattering pros* 
pect of improved benefits to the Company. But 
after the irresistible evidence produced before 
both Houses- of Parliament, it does really appear 
that both parties have been struggling after a 
phantom — -the Public to grasp an ideal advantage 
—-the Company to ward oflF an imaginary danger. 
If the Indian trade were as profitable as could 
be wished, it was impossible, from obvious causes, 
that rivahhip could approach them ; but the 
Plain, in their masterly letter of January, 1809* 
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had skid, ** In fact, the Indian trade, as an ob- 
ject of gain, has gradually ceased to be of ini- 
**'portance to the Company or individuals.” If 
thi$ be the case, the Public have asked for what 
in these times they cannot enjoy — a trade not 
worth having : — if it is not worth having, it will 
not be pursued ; and if it is not pursued, there is 
an end to the argument of danger. The Com- 
pany had demonstratively established by irresistible 
evidence, that it is impossible to increase to any 
extent the import trade to India, which in its 
nature is altogether of a forced description. On 
the other hand, if the trade should be pursued in 
better times, the danger to be dreaded has been 
so wisely guarded against by the different securi- 
ties contained in this bill, that all apprehension 
of its leading to mischief has been abandoned by 
themselves. In point of fact, the resolutions of 
which it was framed have been so softened down 
and improved in their progress through Parlia- 
ment, that Ministers may be said to have given 
up the principle in the detail from the concilia- 
tory eburse they have pursued. It is true, that 
under this bill the power of the Court of 'Direc- 
tors has been in some degree reduced, but rather 
perhaps in appearance than in reality. It seems 
the provisions in this bill go on the principle un- 
der the enlargement of their empire and concerns. 
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that cases may occur, where, under collismn of 
opinion in the Court of Directors in cases of great 
magnitude and importance, both the Company 
and the nation may find their advantage in syb- 
mitting the point at issue to the decision of A 
temperate and enlightened Board, like that ot the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
But these are cases not likely often to occur, from 
the admitted wisdom and experience of the Court 
of Directors ■, these powers are therefore more of 
a dormant than of an active, counteracting, and 
Itarassing nature, intended truly, as Lord Castle- 
reagh said, to invigorate the system, to strengthen, 
and not to weaken the authority of the cxecutivCf 
body. The Board of Controul, like the Court of 
Directors, can have but one object in view, the 
public weal. If either this Board, or the Crown, 
sought unduly to extend its power and patror^- 
age, how favourable w'as the moment! Eyejfy^ 
where the cry was raised for their destruction, 
and all parties were ready to back the Crown in, 
wresting from them their sceptre and their trade,. 
It was to the Crown and to Ministers, therefore, 
that they owed their preservation, and bot^i, in 
this perilous crisis of affairs, have taught this les- 
son, that if there is a jealousy of power, which it 
may be wholesome to entertain, tliere may like- 
wise be a distrust of it, which it is invidious to 
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cherish, as belonging only to little and fettered 
minds. It has been alledged by some, that this 
KU )tas been hurried improperly through Par)ia<* 
ment, and that it was unbecoming the dignity of 
die Legislature, and the justice of Administration 
to precipitate it into law before the Proprietary, 
by further delay, bad time to consider its bearings 
more fully. But where can be the benefit of a 
delay that must be injurious alike to their credit 
and to their interests ? Could delay improve their 
situation ? Would it not keep alive an agitation 
every way to be hushed ? If the bill should be 
lost, and the shock of political strife should lead 
to a change in his Majesty’s Council^ with the 
Charter afloat, they would then have to conjem* 
plate, not the revival of their power, but the de- 
struction of their political existence. A noble 
Lord, for whom he entertained the highest re- 
spect, and whose eminent attainments in science!' 
justly rendered him a distinguished ornament of 
his country, has recently published a speech, in 
which, with all the splendid monuments of their 
solid services to the State before him, he pleads for 
their destruction, contends that their system is ra- 
dically vicious, and argues that it can only be 
corrected by embracing, as a substitute, his un*- 
tried abstract conceptions. Fortunate, therefore, 
were they, that they had had to deal with Mmss- 
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♦ers who wisely preferred as their guide, the ’sober 
light of experience, to the delusive glare of plau- 
sible theories. But whatever difference may pre- 
vail in the Court, either with respect to the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers on this occasion, 
or to the policy of those modifications which they 
have thought it their duty to claim in behalf of 
the public, as the price of the renewal of the 
charter, there can be none with regard to the 
conduct of their Executive Body; The temper, 
the moderation, the dignity, the unexampled, 
and the unrivalled ability with which, during this 
arduous contest, they have laboured to. maintain 
unimpaired, their rights and privileges, not only 
reflect the highest honour on the Court of Direc- 
rectors, but eminently entitle them to what they 
must always feel to be their best reward, the 
thanks and gratitude of their constituents. They 
have brought forward a mass of enlightened in- 
telligence that must destroy popular clamour and 
delusion, and they have administered the affairs of 
the Company, during the last twenty years, with 
a wisdom which, in its practical effect, challenges 
comparison with any existing government on the 
great face of Europe, 'fhey have nobly stemmed 
the mightiest combination against their political 
existence, and yielding only to temperate experi- 
mental concession, they have finally preserved all 
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that is really desirable and fundamentally essen- 
tial to retain. What they have sacrificed alTccts 
only themselves ; what they have preserved, not 
only protects, but adds to the advantages of the 
Proprietary at large. Under every convictimi, 
therefore, that this is a Charter such as it is wise 
and prudent in the Company to accept, and un- 
der which their affairs may be prosperously con- 
ducted, with advantage both to the Company and 
the State, he cordially supported the motion of 
his honourable friend. 

Mr. G, Smith, a Director, said, he took the 
liberty of offering himself, thus early, to the 
Court, because, by that day’s post, he had 
received a letter from his hon. friend, Mr. Mills, 
who, from illness, had not been before able to 
give an opinion on the Report of the Committee 
of the Whole Court, and which he would then 
take the liberty of reading. (See Appendix, 
No. 3.) 

Being then on his legs, he would take that op- 
portunity of saying a few words on the subject 
which was then under their consideration. Called 
upon, as he conceived he was, to give an individual 
opinion on this most momentous and important 
question, he offered himself to the notice of the 
Court very readily ; although he was well aware 
that no opinion which he could give, that no 
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'icntiment which he could offer, wai worthy of 

the attention of the Court, or could enable 

« 

tlicm, in any degree, to decide on this truly 
interesting question ; — a question, as important’ 
and as interesting as any that ever was dis- 
cussed within their walls. He did not treat 
it merely as a mercantile question, or as one only 
relating to commerce. He had ever considered 
it, and he ever should, as a great political- 
question, involving in its consequences, immense 
interests: not only those of the Company as the 
Proprietors of the capital stock, but the inte- 
rests of the extensive connections which the 
Company had formed, both at home and abroad 
« — the interests of their establishments — of their 
civil and military servants — of their marine 
officers— and, what was of still greater conse- 
quence than these, the interests and happiness of 
their numerous Indian population. For, he was 
firmly persuaded, on the continuance of the pre- 
sent system of government in India, depended 
the tranquillity and happiness of that great 
portion of the world. The system for the go- 
vernment of India, by a chartered Company, 
might, in his conception, be considered, in 
some degree, as similar to the British constitu- 
tion, which had taken a great number of years 
to mature and render fit for the purpose of 
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its irtstihitiott. After a long period of time 
had elapsed, the government of the Company was 
acknowledged to be the best which could be de- 
vised for promoting the interests of those p>ersons 
who were subject to them. At the sarhe 
time, as it seemed to be an anomaly, it might 
appear impo-.sible, to any theorist, that it could 
be p'oductive of general happiness. But it was 
for them to look to facts,— it was for them to. 
look to what they had been shewn bv experi* 
cncc. If they investigated the subject in that 
manner, it would be found, that it was not only 
practicable for such a government to be esta- 
blished, but that, in reality, it had produced 
very great happiness amongst the people of 
India, and had rendered them much more con» 
tented and prosperous than they had ever be- 
fore been. It had been the work of time-*- 
by time it had been matured and improved— 
and numerous were the blessings which it was 
instrumental in producing throughout our Indian 
territories. It was not necessary for him to 
enter into those arguments which had been 
made use of on both sides of the question:; 
he should, therefore^ content himself with re- 
ferring to the report then laid before the Court, 
in every word of which he perfectly agrefed: in 
it, his full opinion was stated, In a rhuch better 
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and clearer manner than he was capable of 
delivering it himself. If the Court thought that 
opinion not sufficiently explicit and plain, he 
was willing to go a step further; — he woul4 
say, that the Charter was, on the whole, such a 
one as it was advisable for the Company to 
accf'pt. That Charter, under the present cir- 
Curnstancrs, was much better, now that it bad 
passed the Legislature of the country, than they 
had reason to expect; because they had been 
obliged, as it were, to go into Parliament, with 
decided hostility to Ills Majesty’s Ministers. — • 
The whole of this question had beep full of diffi- 
culties to all parties. 

The hon. Gentleman was proceeding, wheniie 
was interrupted by Mr. lloarCt who said, as that 
Court had been held for the purpose of taking 
the sense of the Proprietors, and as the Directors 
had already given their opinions, he hoped the 
hon. Director would not persist in speaking, but 
would allow those, who were more particulatly 
called upon, to state their sentiments. 

Mr. G. Smith said, he had risen under a mis- 
taken apprehension of his duty. He thought the 
Directors were called upon, by the Resolution of 
a former day, to give their individual, as well as 
their collective opinions. 

Mr. Uoare said, he understood the individual 
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opinion to be contained in the collective opinion 
■—for he particularly asked, when the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole Court was laid before 
them, whether it was to be considered as speaking’ 
the opinions of the Court of Directors ? and the 
Oiairman 'answered that it was, with the excep- 
tion of certain members, whose names were not 
signed to it. He would, therefore, put it to the 
bon. Director, whether it would not be better to 
allow the Proprietors to state their sentiments ? 

Mr. G. Smilh acquiesced in the proposition. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, after what had fallen from 
the bon. Gentleman (Mr. Iloare), he would wish 
to knovv from the Proprietors, as he was the only 
person who had ofFei^ed any thing which might be 
considered in opposition to the general sentiments 
of the Court of Directors, as contained in the 
Renort of the Committee of the Whole Court, 
whether it would be right in him to state his 
opinion at length . — (Loud ertes of Go on ! Go on !) 

’ Mr. Bosanquet then proceeded. He observed, 
that after the paper which had been read to them 
atthelast meeting,and which w’assub'crlbed byhim, 
he apprehended the Proprietors would feel that it 
was hardly possible for him to remain entirely silent 
on the present occasion. It was his wish, however, 
to trouble the Proprietors very little at length ; and 
what Ire should say would only be addressed to 
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those points, on which it was of the utmost 
importance, both to them and to himself, that he 
should say something. Silence would be very 
little accordant with his feelings on this occasion, 
blit nothing would induce him to demand their 
attention unnecessarily fora ingle moment. At 
that Court, to which he had already alluded, a 
paper very diderent from his was submitted to 
the. Proprietors. It was signed by eighteen names, 
to which one other had since been added. Four 
other Gentlemen had since given their opinions 
separately — two of them at great length. He 
hoped the writer of the paper to which lie had 
first alluded, would do him the justice to 
believe, that he spoke sincerely when he said, 
that an abler production never met the public eye. 
But, in his humble apprehension, independent of 
its merit as a performance, it had another, and a 
more substantial merit, which ought not to be 
passed over unnoticed. It clearly, plainly, and 
explicitly stated to the Proprietors, the sentiments 
of those by whom it was subscribed— and, if it 
had been carried in its original form, it would 
have expressed those opinions even more strongly, 
more powerfully, and more explicitly, than they 
now appeared in that document. In compliment 
to .the feelings of' some gentlemen, the express 
sions were, in some instances, softened down.— 
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Whatever might be the merits of that paper, uti" 
fortunately (and he felt the difficulty of 4mb 
situation in all its force), it was impossible* for 
him to subscribe to its contents. He would 
briefly state the substance of that paper, and if 
he had mistaken its meaning, he hoped the Court 
would feel that he could only speak from his im- 
pression of it. The first point, fand which, in his 
apprehension, was very unnecessarily introduced) 
consisted in a comparison of the proposed Charter 
with the existing one. He thought, where the 
circumstances of the cases were so completely 
different, as those of the present moment, and 
those which occurred when the Charter of 1793 
was granted, tliis should have prevented the 
bringing forward such a comparison, in so pror 
niinent a manner, as had been done by the writer 
of that paper. Another point was, that it was 
stated, that the dividend of the Proprietors, io 
some particulars, would be placed on a better 
security than was the case under the Charter of 
1793 ; (Applause) and the paper concluded 
with a hope, and a reasonable expectation, that 
if the conduct of His Majesty’s Government 
should not be directed to thwart the attempts 
and endeavours of the East- India Company, that 
the new Charter might probably be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Now, maintaining sen* 
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{Middh iii dpipdsitton to tiies6, 

■Wljojft, as he ^ad 'i)ee»,' by' the Cburt 

' ^emseh'eiss: td eacpi’ess an opinion, It Was- llii- 
fjossible' for him,' aS i man of honour, to refftlfe 
silent. , Botjif he had not been so called updn, Be 
should have felt It dlsgracefof, either to chi nie !h 
with a majority, with which he did hotaccbB!, 
ihbwever large, or to have shrunk into what, ih 
^Ms opinion, would have been mudh worse; a 
cdeaii 'and piisHlahimous silehcfrii Ev*ery mah 
Joiight'to feel the^ circumstances, ttd'def vvhich.-hfe 
WBfS’ . ptecedi^there whs, ' however; a • titfifc ^ Fch: 
^ary thteg } and he thought j he ought to be 
lieh^ble, ohitlte present Occasion, that the battle 
1»^s •thiifli' ovlr. Under such a gehetal, and al- 
*nost Universal recorathehdationi as the Propri^i- 
' febeived froth that side Of the bar. He 
Isil that they»tf>ot//d, and he wasalnoost tempted 
Co to accept the proffered Char* 

teh* >ilf he were |«bssessed of the voice 'and the 
'iTgntiredtS of an angel, nothing, he was surCj 
fisitf-hev i«ould «ay , wottld prevent theiri from^rb^- 
under so poWerftil ^ recommendation; at 
iWMaBi4or.accept the ^ktlei*. Even if he expressed 
hifBdf Avith more strehgtk than GCn rlememhad 
esfih^ him do,he dtdffot thitri^that it xvould 
have < lb® effect of 'ftitfcsdhgtf for a momerit their 
detwcqwmatiotK It ih^ht be 1feTd,*lhaf he wa^ 
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fighting under cover— -that he was unwilling to 
express w'hat were the real feelings of his heart 
on this subject ; but he hoped it would he 
allowed, in candour, by the Pnjprietors, by the 
Gentlemen behind the bar, and by the public at 
large, that unless he went into a general exa- 
mination of the Hill, without he entered into a 
statement of those points in it which appeared to 
him to be good, and those which seemed to be 
defective, he could not give a just and complete 
view of his sentiments, or place them properly 
before his auditors, and. therefore, it would not 
be fair or right to press him upon that point. 
•—After having stated this, he only begged the 
Proprietors would understand, that if a general 
feeling was manifested in that Courr, if a wish 
and a desire appeared prevalent, to go into a full 
investigation of the question— if any thing like a 
division of sentiment, as to the agreeing with the 
Resolution then before the CoUrt, should be per- 
ceptible, he would make the best use of those 
abilities (weak as they were) which God had 
given him, and point out the particular parts of 
the Bill on which his opinions were founded. 
But, if the general feeling and sentiment were the 
other way, a discussion of that length would be 
unnecessary. 'Ihe only good which could arise 
from it w oifid be, that to him an opportunity 
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would be aflbrded of satisfying the Proprietors 
and the public^ that, whatever his opinions were, 
be had not remained an idle spectator of vvh'at 
w^s going on; but that, as far as he could, he 
hid endeavoured to discharge his duty, according 
to his conception of right and wrong. Another 
point he must advert to. In that paper, which 
bad been laid before them, there appeared to be 
something like an expression of regret at the Joss 
of power on the part of the Directors. In his 
journey through Jite, he had ever found that the 
possession of power, and the abuse of it, were 
synonimous things; and, therefore, he had al- 
ways endeavoured to cut down power, as much 
as he could, wherever it was placed, fearing that 
k would be used more often for evil, than for 
beneficial purposes. If he laid any stress on the 
possession of authority, or if he regretted its abro- 
gation, it would be merely with reference to the 
power necessary for the government of a great 
empire. But, with respect to that power which 
related only to individual dignity or benefit to 
them, as Directors — a power, which, lie thought, 
had been many times abused — he rejoiced that, 
if not entirely taken away, it had, at all events, 
been curtailed ; and, so far from being humiliated 
by the provisions on this subject, he declared, 
without hesitation, that they appeared to him to 

X 2 
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form the very be^t parts of the present Bni.~ 
Before he sat down, he wished to advert to a 
cltcumstance which took place at the last Court. 
An hon Gentleman (VIr. P. Moore) gave no- 
tice, that when the business of the present day 
was over, he would move the thanks of the Court 
to those Ptrectors, and Proprietors who possessed 
seats in the House of Contmons. This would 
not attach on him, as he had not the honour of 
sitting iii the Mouse of Commons ; and no man 
would be more ready therefore to concur in a 
vote of that description, than he would be. But 
he hoped the Court would feel, and he trusted his 
hon. friend would feel also, that there was a gen- 
tleman (Mr. (rnint) who had borne a most con- 
spicuous part ia the whole of the Company’s re- 
cent proceedings ; and to whose zeal, and to 
whose talents, the Court were deeply indebted 
on this occasion. Although he had diflered on 
some tew points from that gentleman, but he 
hoped not on many, yet he did not ihink justice 
would be done to him, if some mark of their 
esteerp and satisfaction, more substantial than 
thanks, were not granted to him. — (Ajiplaust - ) — 
This, he was sure, might be done, without call- 
ing forth any of those feelings which it was his 
most anxious wish not to excite. But it was a 
?aif and wise principle, upon every occaskm, 
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fiiat to him on whom the gn.atcst prppoj-fion of 
labour attached, tint to him whq c zeal and 
ability were lorcino-st in the achievement of/a 
great object, the largest reward should be given* 
as the meed of impartial justice ! — ■( /IftplaitseJ.— 
He wou'd not detain the Court longer, but 
should confine himsedf merely to the repetition of 
his btateiiient, that if the s ntiments of the Pro- 
prietors, as to the acceptance of the Charter, were 
very much divided, wliich, he conceived to be 
most unlikely, lie would endeavour to give his 
opinion, on every point connected with the bill. 

Mr. P. Miiorc and Mr. Randle Jackson rose at 
the same time ; the Cl.airinan, however, called on 
Mr. Moore y who procfcded to observe, that he 
was, exec c iiiiSfb dc'-irous to follow his honourable 
friend, who ijad just addressed tl)em ; but it was 
not his intention to detain the Court ’ong from the 
adi'.'.iiation of those talents, which the learned 
geiiticinan, who rose with h in, had so often 
displayed in defence of the interests of the Com- 
pany. He was convinced, that his honourable 
friend, if he had pleased to comment at length on 
the paper which had been laid before the last 
Court, would bav e acquitted himself, in the very 
ablest manner, and much instruction would have 
been derived from his observations ; for every 
person must acknowledge, that when his honour- 
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able friend moved, it was for the benefit of man- 
kind in general, for the interest and happiness 
of all. But he would submit to his honourable 
friend, whether the discussion to which he had, al- 
luded, could now be in any respect useful. They 
had now a specific proposition before them, on 
which his mind was made up, and he would pre- 
sently state his reasons for the part he intended to 
take. Now, although he did not wish to put an 
extinguisher on any thing before that Court, and 
though his honourable friend, by his wisdom, on 
all occasions, had afforded them great assistance* 
still, at the present time, he could not encourage 
him to persevere in the discussion of which he had 
spoken, however ably and honourably he might 
acquit himself. The Court would, he hoped, 
permit him to look, in a very short compass, to 
the question before them. The intended Char- 
ter was very different from that of 1793 } in 
all its bearings, from the first outset to the pre- 
sent moment. He was not then going to find 
fault with the Bill, for, in another place, he had 
found all the fault with it he possibly could.-— . 
{Laughter .) — In 1793 , the House of Commons* 
proceeded, to legislate on the evidence given at its 
bar. In the present instance evidence bad also 
been received, most conclusive evidence j but 
those who prepared the measure acted indirect 
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opposition to \\..-^[Ai)plaiise.)-t-Th\%, certainly* 
was to be lamented j but could the effects of such 
conduct be now obviated ? The question, there- 
fore, became a very dry one ; it was merely this, 
“ 'Shall we, or shall we not, accept the proffered 
measure ?” He would 'adduce a very few reasons 
to shew that they ought to accept it. . They were 
all deeply interested in it. He was himself inte- 
rested in the general success of the Company— 
his property was involved in it — and he should 
have been exceedingly sorj'y, he should have la- 
mented very much, nay, he should have been in- 
clined to censure the gentlemen behind the bar, 
if they had abandoned the Proprietors and their 
interests, by refusing the Charter. Over those 
who were their regular guardians they had some 
influence. Rcoresentations would never be made 

k. 

to them in vain ; but if they and their interests’ 
were once committed to the hands cf His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, what influence would they have 
to dissuade them from any project, however ruin- 
ous, which might be pleasing in the prospect 
and popular in the pursuit.'' The Proprietors, in such 
■« case,might intercede in vain. This alone would be 
sufficient to determine him, if he looked no farther 
into the subject. The honourable Baronet (Sir Hugh 
Inglis) would allow him to express his thanks, in 
the most cordial manner possible, for the hand- 
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some style in which lie had spok-^n of the Goin- 
Piin>’s servants. He tha.ikfd hiiP; sinceFeiy folf 
htt. ing introduced that quotation* which recogf 
pizcd, in terms of panegyric, the wisdom, 
ties, and integrity, of that great and enlightened 
body of men, the civil and military: servants of the 
Cojinpany. , And he was sorry to say, with all 
the acknowledged and recorded sentiments which 
.Minister-, had lepeatedly avowed, both with te- 
spect io the talents and rectitude of the Cotd- 
pany’s servants, notwithstanding the praises which 
bad been lavished on their establishments — ^esta- 
blishments that had produced so many statesmen 
and generals, — (lor even the great Wellington 
himself had learned his best tactics in their ser-- 
vice)— notwithstanding the decisive evidence 
brought ^to their very bar — tjb®y bad run com- 
pletely counter to every principle which had 
been supported by those most, conversant in Indian 
affajrsj and the truth of which could not be over^ 
turned. This was not to fee remedied at the pre* 
sent time, and they must look forward to a future 
period, when new arrangements might be ntade j 
because, he felt quite aMured, that thfe questions 
must tome under discussion, agairi and again, till 
at length that day of handsome retribution and 
acknowledgment would apfive* for services which 
the country would cheerfully own, and as wil- 
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iingly remunerate. When that hour arrived, 
when the eyes of the public were properly opened, 
they would be happy to support a system whfeh 
had been so much misconceived and misrepre- 
sented. — ( Applame ) — The plan now laid before 
them was an humble imitation, and against evi- 
dence (for he would never lose sight of that point) 
of the Charter of 1793 . In t! at Charter, Ministers 
interfered, in the money department, with their 
Executive Trust. The consequence was, the fai- 
lure of that department, as might be seen by 
Lord Melville’s own report?, in the sum of 
.^ 33 , 272 , 000 . — And yet it was the very vestige 
and wreck of this property, that supported the 
Company in a state of dignity, that ditfused bless- 
ings through the immense regions of the East, and 
imported advantages to the world, as unexpected 
as they had been unexperienced. — (Applause.)-^ 
He, therefore, should have advised the Company 
to accept the Charter, even if the terms had been 
worse j "because, he was sure, their Executive 
Trust had only to do their duty, as they had here- 
tofore performed it, and the Company would still* 
Sourish. When honourable means were pursued 
to procure safety, by that venerable body, from 
whom they had received so many services, and 
frbni whom he, in common with the great body 
ofvProprietors, looked for many mbre, he bad 

X 
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very little doubt of their success. It bad been 
said, by those, who certainly could have given 
the subject very little consideration, that the 
Company had achieved no good for the Empire 
in general. But had they not introduced vast 
strength and wealth into the country ? Was their 
large shipping establishment no service r Was 
their encouragement of seamen useless ? 
their purchase of manufactures no benefit ? The 
truth was, that they had been conferring advan- 
tages on the state, from their very origin to the 
present hour. He could not suppose, that those 
who expressed themselves in such unfounded 
terms were really actuated by a feeling of 
dislike against the Company. It appeared to 
him that they were guided by eiivy, and not by a 
conviction that the Company’s system was such 
"as they described. They were hurt to perceive 
the Company doing so much good, and they 
wished to participate in the task . — (A iMtgh .) — « 
I'Jow, he was a citizen of the world ; and, if good 
deeds were done, he cared not who were their 
authors. And if those gentlemen of the outports 
would be able to affect all they had undertaken, 
fcertainly without being asked, they might then live 
to witness a greater portion of hunran happiness 
than had evert>een experienced before.— -(/? Uwgh.) 
All their Indian empire, however, depended oti 
their power at home. Ministers would be ever 
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ready to put them down, if they saw any thing 
wrong; or, as it sometimes happened, if they cqji- 
ceived that to be wrongs which was in realit^' 
righl, — {A laugh.) — Therefore, on the wjsdom, 
experience, and firmness of the. gentlemen , be- 
hind the bar, to uphold and support their inte- 
rests, much of their prosperity depended ; and 
he would, to the utmost of his power, assist them 
in the discharge of those duties which devolvecl 
upon them, under the Charter, for which they had 
fought so boldly. lie knew they would have 
fought to tlie last stump had it been necessary ; 
blit he thought they might be satisfied, when 
the overwhelming opposition against them was 
recollected, that they had procured even those 
terms w!)ich the Bill granted to them. The 
honourable gentleman .(Sir George Dallas) w'ho 
spoke second, adverted to the desire expressed by 
Ministers, at the commencement of the negocia- 
fion, to take away the army from the East India 
Company; but whoever looked back would find, 
that this transfer of tiie army had always been a 
favourite project with the existing Ministry. In 
1784, a plan wtts absolutely laid to divest the 
Company of their military force. In 179.3, the 
recruiting was withheld for the same purpose; 
tl)en the European force was reduced, in short, 
winy attempts had been made to effect this pur- 
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pose; but, thai.k Go;l ! they had all failed. A 
noble Lord, in a pamphlet whioh he had writ- 
te^n, and which he (Mr. Moore) was very sorry 
he had not had an opportunity of answering, in 
the House of Co nrnons, seemed to be jealous of 
the littl..* Cdtlc'ts and little' rvri/crx. He wished, 
among oth<'r things, to dispose of those children, 
and now they are to be educated at the public 
cxpence. The Company had done much through 
the abilities ot those little writers. They had 
only to look; round and see, what brilliant charac- 
ters the n’lrscnj, as it had been called, of writers 
and cadets had produced. They had only to 
look around, and they would at once perceive 
what profound statesmen, what e,\ccllent general 
ofllcers, what active men of business it had sent 
forth. — (Apphius'cj — And let not the evidence 
given at* the bar of the House of Commons be 
lost sight of. By whom was it delivered ? By 
gentlemen who had proceeded from that very 
nurserp. If the noble Lord had considered their 
services — if he had recolletted their association 
with the best society of mankind — if he had re- 
membered their general deportment, he would, 
perhaps, have corrected his statement. He (Mr^ 
Moore) hrippered to be one of those writers, at 
an early da; , v\ hen he had a great deal to do for 
himself: and, at that time, a very. singular cir- 
cumstance occurred,, which he should not have 
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alcen the liberty of mentioning, as it respected 
himse'f, if he had not thought it his duty, in 
answer to an insinuation of murder, which, 
amongst other vague charges, an hon. Membe»^ 
in the House of Commons had made against the 
Company. What this insinuated murder was, 
he vainly endeavoured to find out, ti/l some of 
his professional friends informed him, that it 
was founded on the execution of the Rajah 
Nundocoraar, in Calcutta, under liie sentence of 
the supreme Court of Judicature. At the time 
that event took place, he (Mr. M > >re) was 
almost the only scrvai.t of the Company, at 
Calcutta, who spoke the language, sufficiently 
well, to act as an interpreter; and Mr. Justice 
Le Maitre, in cor&equence, app.icd to him 
personally, on the part of tlie Cou;t*, though 
he was then only nineteen years of age, to under- 
take that office during the tria!. He, however, 
peremptorily refused; because the Rajali, what- 
ever his crime, was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, which had no right to tiy him; 
and, therefore, he conjured the judge, to do his 
duty, and discharge him. Ihis, however, was 
not done. Now, with respect to the Ea^t India 
Company being parties to this imputed murder, 
it should be recollected, that when it came to 
their;: knowledge, they did their duty, in insti- 
tuting an impeachment against the Judge, which 
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w^s quashed by the House of Coonmons. Had 
t|iat hnpeachment continued, he, should have been 
a. very prominent witness. Whatever these vague 
charges might be, and from whatever motives 
they might be brought forward, when they were 
examined, as in this instance, none of them 
^qyld be found to attach to the Company. 

la the Charter of 1793 there were two depart- 
ments ; the one pecuniajy, tlte other compterciaU 
Over the money department, Ministers, under 
that Act, ejtercised a complete controul, no 
sums could be expended without the concurrence 
of the Board of Commissioners ; but, in the 
commercial department, the Court of Directors 
were left to the exercise of their own sound dis- 
cretion. Now, what was the fate of tlie two 
de[>artraeiils ? 'I'hc money department, under 
the controul of CJovernment, failed in the sum 
of j0ioJ0OOS)OO ; while the commercial depart- 
ment, superintended by the Dpectors, flourished, 
and had been productive of profits which paid 
all the dividends, contingencies, and general 
charges, and upheld, as on an impregnable rock, 
the whole united system . — {Loud applause ! ) 

The present Charter, however, had extended 
the power of Ministers pver the commercial de- 
;partment also, in of>posi.tioo to ail that had been 
urged against the principle. He .hpd no doubt, 
however, that the result would rest, in a great 
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measure, with their own Executive Trust, and 
that the Board of Commissioners would remove, 
as much as possible, and as they had hitherto donfe, 
every difficulty which might tend to check the free 
exercise of our commercial rights. On this part of 
the measure, their own 'I'ruitees (theDircctors) ex- 
erted themselves to procure a guarantee for the 
dividend, to prevent the Company from n cciv- 
ing any injury, by* an itnpropir use of this in- 
terference with their commercial concerns ; but 
in this they had failed. Rules and regulations 
were, however, to be adopted, and aids were to 
be given, to the Tru-tcer, at large, to prevent the 
Company from suO'ciing by any ill-timed or 
ignorant interference. There veas also another 
point to which they might ’look with confidence, 
as affording them a strong grcaind of security, 
‘^riie utmost had been done to prCsScrve the 
ancient exclusive rights of the East India Com- 
pany; but there they had failed. Still, however, 
they had vested rights belonging to them in 
their corporate capacity : these were tire most 
important of any ; by them they exercised the 
teriitorial authority, and these they acquired by 
grants of Empire. The first giants of this 
description were the most valuable- the Compariy 
possessed. Ihey Were given to them 'as a com- 
mercial incorporation, totally different from those 
subsequently allov^ed, under which their empire 
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’Was comple^d. These* whenever they were 
|u!Iy known and state;^ would be found more 
than equal to the capital of the East-India Coco- 
pany j so, let the day of reckoning come when 
it might, they were possessed of a suljicient secu- 
aity, When this point was piessed upon Minis- 
their answer Was, “ We don’t deny this — 
** we acknowledge that the Company possess a 
vested authority ; but thi^ is not the time to 
“i discuss the matter. That vested right must 
" merge (such, he believed, was the legal phrase) 
** in your general power, granted by the Char- 
** ter*” But, be hoped, those vested rights would 
laever be lost sight of : the question must arise 
hereafter j and, it they mergf, it must not be like 
9. stone thrown into a river, which went to the 
bottom, and was never seen afterwards ; but like 
their own imperial ships, though they might be 
driven out of sight for a time by some violence or 
other, were always buoyant, and would rise to Che 
summit of the waves with exulting pride and per- 
fect safety.-— laugh .) — It was their duty to 
keep the recollection of those vested rights 
a^ive ; they should always be preserved on 
the surface ; and when they had such a per- 
fect security for their capital and dividend, he 
should exceedingly regret, under the present. 
Or evdi worse terms, the rejection of the 
Charter If the gentlemen behind the bar had 
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not given the Proprietors the advice they had 
done, he should have been inclined to reproach 
them; (certainly in those kind and affectionate 
terms which he had ever used towards them), for 
having left the vessel, which, as being chief 
in command, thev ought to have been the last to 
desert. Now, with respect to the army, ‘he 
should not detain the Court by entcn’ng minutely 
ijjto its merits. It ought, however, to be recol- 
lected, that the Company’s military establish- 
ment, more C'.pecially in India, was a regular 
profession. lie would not enter into a compari- 
son between respective merits of the Company’s 
army, and any other, because he should feel 
his ow’n incapacity to do the former justice : he 
would content himself, therefore, with stating 
a position, w'hich would exhibit a volume. The 
fortress ot Seimgapatarn they knew to be very 
strong and very lormiciable. When Lord Corn- 
wallis invested it in 1791, he consulted only the 
King’s Officers, and after long and rej)eated at- 
tempts, he failed ; but, when General Harris in- 
vested it in 1799, he consulted the Company’s 
Officers, ani they succeeded in the possession and 
conquest, in tiutli and in fact, before Tippoo 
Sultan had time to finish his breakfast . — [Great 
applause.) As he had given notice of a motion, 
that day, he should now conclude by expressing . 

7 . 
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hi$ hearty ooncurrence in the proposition of the 
hon. Baronet. If he had it in his power, he 
would dictate to the Court the acceptance of the 
Charter \ as far as his influence could go, he did 
dictate its acceptance— and he would use every 
means in his power to support and uphold it. 

< Mr. R. Jacksou hoped he should be allowed to 
preface the very few observations he was about 
to make, by asking a short explanation of a part 
of the Report of the Committee of the Whole 
Court, which was not quite clear, but which it 
was very important to have correctly understood, 
A paragraph, in page 496, stated, that “ a divi* 
dend of 10^ per cent, on the present or 
future capital stock, is also continued, payable 
** out of the net proceeds in England. Accord- 
" ing to the Resolutions first laid before the 
“ jyiouse of Commons, the order of payment in 
“ which the dividend stood, was the same as in 
“,the Act ot 1793 ; but by the Bill as it now 
“ stands, the home net proceeds and profits are spe- 
“ cifitally exempted from the payment of territorial 
charges, until the dividend is satisfied, saving as 
to the payment of biJJsand certificates, for which 
“ value has been previously received in India, 
and to the interest and sinking fund on the 
" loan of ^2,500,000.” The amount being, 
as they knew, .:£242,000 per annum j and which. 
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a$ he read ^e Bill, stood as a sum that must be 
provided for before the dividend could be paid. 
In page 603, the following passage was to b'e 
found:— “ But, in the course of discussions, public 
and private, the Bill for the renewal of the Char- 
“ ter has been meliorated in several very important 
points, which have been already noticed ; yet, for 
" the sake of distinctness, they may be again men- 
tioned. The commercial profits of the Company 
** are not to be liable to any territorial payment im- 
“ til the dividend is first satisfied,*’ Now, one of 
the ameliorations which the zeal of the Company’s 
advocates obtained from His Majesty’s Ministers 
was, that this Xi 42,000 should be considered a 
territorial expenditure, and should be placed to 
that account ; but, as he understood, when they 
last met, although Ministers had conceded this as 
a territorial charge, yet it appeared to be a sum 
which must be provided for, before the payment 
of the dividend. His conclusions were, that this 
was a territorial charge ; but that it must, never- 
theless, be provided for before the dividend. 
Now, what he should wish to know was — 1st, 
whether it wasstill considered as a territorial charge ^ 
-^and 2d, whether or not he was right in inter- 
pceting from the clauses of the Bill, that thi^ sum 
of XS42,000 mutt be provided for. before they 
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proceeded to appropriate the funds for the payment 
of the dividend ? 

• Mr. Grant said, he would endeavour to explain 
the circumstance ; and reconcile the two points. 
In page 496 it was stated, “ that the net pro- 
“ ceeds are specifically exempted from the pay- 
“ ment of territorial charges, until the dividend 

is satisfied,” saving so and so. Amongst the 
articles saved was this sum of <£’242,CX)0 per 
annum. But it was provided for, according to 
the constitution of the Charter, out of the sum of 
upwards of JC 1,000,000 annually, which was 
allotted out of the Indian revenues, for invest- 
ments, which must come to this country to meet 
territorial charges, payable here. In page 503, 
the same general principle was stated, but more 
summarily. The whole amount was, however, this. 
In the latter case, the commercial profits were not 
tangible ; and, in the former, the same observation 
applied to the net proceeds. This sum of 
«£‘242,0CX) was charged on all effects. — They 
endeavoured to get this point obviated, but they 
could not. Under the new Act, however, it 
was viewed as one of the political charges, for 
which funds were to be provided in England j 
but the subject of those funds was furnished in 
India, and being paid, nothing else could inter- 
fere with the dividend. 
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Mr. R. Jaeksmi said, that, by the Act of 1812, 
under which the loan of £2,500,000 was granted 
to the Company, it was expressly provided, that 
the interest and sinking fund charge of that debt, 
amounting to ^242, OOO, should be preferred be- 
foie the dividend. Now, he w’ould ask, whether 
that law continued still in force r 

Mr. Bosauquct said, they might, from that side 
of the bar, answer that the Act alluded to still 
remained in force. But, though it did continue, 
the Company, to the amount of the sum men* 
tioned, ^24 2 , 000 , were to have credit and re- 
ceipt from the territorial revenue. 

The Chairman added, that the reason why 
such an arrangement took place was, because 
Ills Majesty’s Ministers did not wish to alter 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament of l^st 
year. 

Mr. R. Jackson then proceeded. He said, that, 
substantially agreeing with the hon. Baronet, as 
to the result of his motion, he admitted, with 
the hon. Director (Mr. Bosanquet), that the 
battle was now over — and the great question for 
consideration was, “ Will the Company agree to 
“ act under this Bill ?” And, secondly, whether 
it might not be important, that the resolution 
should be so framed (taking, as far as they went, 
the words of the hon. Baronet) as to incluvie all 
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that they owed to themselves and their security-— 
by some farther expression of the feeling under 
which that Court was ready to accept the Bill. 
It was impossible to know how far he was right, 
in offering any addition to this Resolution, with- 
out taking a short view of the situation in which 
the Company at present stood. When the ne- 
gociation first commenced, as was stated by the 
hon. Baronet, the main point in dispute was, the 
permission demanded for the ships of all adven- 
turers to have access to every port and place 
within the Company’s Charter. This naturally 
excited very strong feelings for the safety of the 
Indian empire, which, it was feared, would be 
ruined by such a measure ; and created that 
poweiful opposition from the gentlemen behind 
the bar, which produced those writings, the 
logical arrangement and sound reasoning of 
which had been so frequently admired. Those 
productions, aided, perhaps, by the irrefragable 
arguments which were used by gentlemen on 
his side of the bar, occasioned a considerable 
alteration in the original proposition— those argu- 
ments having been fully borne out by the evidence. 
It was, therefore, agreed, that the ships of pri- 
vate traders, being licensed by the Court of 
Directors, should proceed to the four principal 
seats of the Indian Government, and those 
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licences they had it not in their power to withhold. 
But, with respect to the access to all other parts, 
the Board of Commissioners were vested with the 
power to grant it, to any extent they might think 
proper. Another cause of alarm was, lest the 
adventurers, being allowed to traffic in the Eastern 
Archipelago, should interfere with their China 
trade; such an event, with one voice, the Direc- 
tors declared must be ruinous to the Company, 
and detrimental to the revenue. In consequence 
of this representation, the permission was now 
limited. Adventurers were not allowed to pro- 
ceed to those parts, generally : but here again the 
Board of Controul, at their own discretion, might 
grant liberty to as many persons as they pleased, 
to navigate those seas. Thus the Charter stood 
with reference to these two points. He meant 
not to impute any thing wrong to the Biard of 
Commissioners — he meant not to insinuate that they 
would make an improper use of this power — all 
he wished to observe, was, that, without controul, 
they possessed the authority which he had stated 
—they might, if' they pleased, at any time, ad- 
mit to every part of the Company’s Indian terri- 
tories, that influx of strangers, from which so much 
danger was apprehended — and, in the same 
mafiner, they might permit to any extent, the 
navigation, by private adventurers', of the 
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Eastern seas, by which the Company’s tea trade 
would be so much impaired. Thus far lie had 
spoken of the political part of the Bii! ; which 
might be divided into three heads, — i)olilkal, 
commercial, and financial. With respect to the 
commercial part ; when the Bill was first intro- . 
duced, it stood thus : — the Company (who, hi- 
therto, had full dominion over their own com- 
mercial concerns, as to the quantity of goods to 
be purchased in India and China, on the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of which, in this country, they 
relied for their dividend) for the first time were 
restricted in the exercise of their commercial 
functions, and were precluded from laying out a 
guinea of the surplus territorial revenue, with- 
out the concurrence of the Board of Control. 
Tins the Company stated to be so aw'ful a power, 
that they could by no means acceed to the pro- 
position ; and, in a paper which was ably 
drawn up on the occasion, it w'as explicitly laid 
down, that if such a provision continued, the 
Company must give up, they must rely on the 
Charter of William, and do for themselves as 
well as they could. That part of the Bill had 
also been amended ; and in this way ; instead 
of the Board of Control having two powers, 
acting in an inverse ratio ^hy ont o( which they 
CQuld increase the Company’s expenditure, and 
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by the other diminish the means of meeting the 
demand— an authority by which they might ex- 
tinguish the Company in six months, if they 
pleased, (and persons were not wanting who 
believed Ministers cherished a secret wish to do 
So),— i-it was now enacted, that all sums which 
they paid, at home, for territorial charges, being 
Upwards of «£’l, 000,000 annually, should bo 
provided for out of the Indian territorial revenues} 
part of which, the amount of the sums so paid, 
should be appropriated to investments j it being 
left entirely to the discretion of the Court of 
Directors to purchase whatever Indian or Chi- 
nese produce they thought proper. Liberty was 
thus granted to purchase to the amount of 
^1,200,000 or *£*1,300,000, annually, without 
any interference whatever. The proceeds of the 
merchandise they purchased to be appropriated 
to the discharge of their earliest obligations, 
the payment of dividends, 8cc. Still, however, 
let them not flatter themselves with the idea of 
a benefit beyond what the law absolutely al- 
lowed. It was yet in the power of Ministers to 
limit, in a very great degree, the purchases and 
sfi)es of the Company, as well as the descrip- 
tion of stores, &c. which they would be allowed 
tp send out. His conception of the matter was 
this -As the meaoure at present stood, they 
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might lay oot, in the purclxase of whatsoever 
goods they pleased, a sum equal to that actually 
paid at home for territorial charges, without any 
interference on the part of the Board of Con- 
troul. That sum they might invest in commerce, 
tfnd devote, in such proportions as they thought 
fit, to their India or China trade; and they 
might also have returns for such warlike stores 
as they sent abroad. But, when the Company 
found it necessary to proceed beyond that 
boundary, for the purpose of raising loans, they 
must just go to the Board of Controul, and pro- 
cure their acquiescence. On this point, he 
should like to be correctly informed ; because on 
a day like that, when they were searching for 
JactSt nothing should be left in a state of doubt 
or uncertainty. 

The Hon. W, F. Elphhutone observed, that 
the sums, mentioned by the learned gentleman, 
would enable the Company to bring home as 
great a trade as they had ever done. The re- 
turns for stores sent out would furnish a sum 
fully equal to carry on their concerns in the 
most extensive manner* 

Mr. Grant said, according to his understanding, 
they were not limited with respect to their com- 
mercial funds. It was only the appropriation from 
the territorial revenue for investments that was 
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limited ; but they were not restricted from ex- 
tending either their India or China investments, 
as far as they thought proper, if they provided 
other funds for the purpose. 

Mr. R. Jackson continued, — ^lie understood, 
from what had just fallen from the honourable 
Director, that although the Company were ‘pro- 
hibited from making use of any part of the 
territorial revenue, for investments, beyond what 
they had actually paid at home for territorial 
charges, still they were at liberty to procure as 
many commercial advantages as they could, 
by sending out whatever stores and merchandise 
they pleased ; and, if they chose to borrow 
money for investments, they were free to do that 
also. The latter mode being exceedingly ha- 
zardous he would not notice. But he was ex- 
tremely glad to hear what had fallen from the 
hon. Deputy, that the funds arising from territori- 
al charges, and the returns for their merchandise, 
would very nearly equal the amount they might 
choose to invest. This was a considerable ame- 
lioration of the Bill ; and he felt deeply indebted 
to those whose temperate exertions had procured 
it for them.’ He concurred with the sentiment 
contained in the speech of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
H. Inglis), and which was also stated in the 
paper signed Joseph Cotton,” that Ministers 

Qs A, ^ 
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had shewn themselves the friends of the Compa- 
ny ; for, if Government had been, in the highest 
degree, oppressive ; if they had sought the ex- 
tinction of the Company] if, as he had said 
on a former occasion, they had chosen to march 
over the dead bodies of the Proprietors] they 
would have been hallooed in their career — such 
was the enmity to which misrepresentation had 
given rise. — (Applause). Therefore he thought 
His Majesty’s Ministers deserved the thanks of 
the Company for the moderation which they had 
displayed. However, with respect to the mea- 
sure which had been matured by them, the great 
point of consideration was, whether the Company 
should not accept of it, under cautions and pro-» 
visions— -such as would prevent their acquiescence 
from being quoted, hereafter, as a proof that they 
Were perfectly contented with this Bill. "J heir 
new jatuation, he apprehended, im^>eratively 
called for such an exposition of their sentiment^ 
as could rtot be misunderstood ] for he would 
clearly shew, that under the provmons of the Bill, 
as it was at present constituted, it was pos- 
sible, unless they were greatly favoured by cir- 
cumstances, that they might be undone ! Ano- 
ther difficulty still existed in the Bill, which bad 
not been in the smallest degree altered. Thanks 
again to that unrivalled body of evidence, which 
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had taught the merchants and adventurers of the 
United Kingdom the danger, the almost certain 
ruin, which must ensue from iil-iigested specu- 
lation; and which certainly had the effect of 
lessening the apprehensions he should otherwise 
have felt from the immense importation of Indian 
commodities to this country. But what would 
he the consequence, under this bti!, if the private 
trade were carried on to the extent which was at 
first sup])osed ? It would follow, according to 
law, that the private traders might seek theit 
East India goods at Liverpool, Glasgmv, Hull, or 
Bristol. Thc.se sales would inevitably interfere 
wiih the sales of the Company, on the regularity 
of which they iiad always laid so much stress. 
He, however, joined in the hope, that the impor- 
tations w'ouid not, in consequence of the warning 
voice which had gone forth, be so extensive as 
had been feared, and that therefore tlie provin- 
cial sales would not operate so much against 
their interests as was originally dreaded ; but if 
they proceeded to any great degree, it would efr 
feet such an alteration in the Company’s sales, 
and occasion such constant fluctuations in theprices 
of their goods, as would be most injurious to their 
interest. On the third point, the finances of the 
Company, he should now proceed to make a few 
observations. He thought every person must be 
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satiified, that althouj^h the political affairs of the 
Company had received considerable alteration, 
y(;t they depended, in a vvry great degree, on the 
commerce of the Company, over which Ministers 
had an extensive controul. And if they could 
suppose any material abuse of the powers vested 
in the Board of Controul (whicli he considered 
as most unlikely, when opposed to every generous 
and honourable feeling j and, indeed, it was his 
belief that Ministers had snatched those powers 
from the multitude, not that they should be unne* 
cessarily used, but that they should be used spa- 
ringly, and with sound discretion) : still, how- 
ever, if they could imagine an abuse of those 
powers,- it was most evident that, even as they 
now stood, they were sufficiently extensive to 
operate the subversion of the Company. Again, 
however, he must distinctly observe, that he did 
not contemplate such an abuse of power. He 
meant only to show, that if a desire to destroy the 
Company were harboured, the provisions of the 
Bill afforded facilities for the accomplishment of 
such an object. As the bill originally stood, by 
which Government possessed the extraordinary 
power of extending the Company’s expenses as 
they pleased, and of ^limiting the means of meet- 
ing tliera to any degree, no hopes could be en- 
tertained of their existence. The profits .nf their 
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sales rested entirely on the loose estimates made 
of the syrplus of territorial revenue over the terri- 
torial charges ; and the Board of Commissioners 
were also authorized to name the species of arti- 
cles with which they chose to entrust the Com- 
pany in their commercial investments. This 
stood now on a very different footing. A great 
and broad distinction had taken place between 
the commercial and territorial funds of the Com- 
pany, He relied more on the two clauses in the 
bill, which had been introduced within a few 
days, one of which sets forth, “ that it is not rea- 
sonable that the commercial funds of the Com- 
pany should be exposed to embarrassment by 
payments made in Eurupe, on account of territo- 
rial charges and the other, “ that it is not rea- 
sonable that the Company’s commercial profits 
should be liable, annually, to the payment in Eu- 
rope of territorial charges, til! the dividend' shall 
have been discharged which he considered as 
two most important ameliorations. But still he 
could not go the entire way with the sentiments 
contained in the Report of the Committee of the 
whole Court, and consider this distinction in a. 
light so extremely favourable to the Company, as 
that in which they were there viewed. He knew 
that, by the separation of the • commercial and 
territotial accounts, the former would only be ap^ 
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plicable to com mere ia! purposes. But it should 
be recollected, that under the former apt, every 
thing the Company held in India under the 
Charter of Wiliiam III. was answerable, gene- 
rally, for the obligations they had entered into. 
Being assets, in common, they were answerable 
for their dividend. But that was now altered. 
He perfectly agreed with his honourable friend, 
(Mr. Bosanquet) that it was not very conclusive 
rea.soning to contend, because the proposed Char- 
ter was better in some respects than that of 
1793, that, therefore, it was a measure which 
ought to be received. One Charter might be a 
matter of ruin, the other of oppression, both of 
them might be very bad, though o.ne of them not 
quite so bad as the other. How had they suc- 
ceeded under the charter of 1793 ? Was it not a 
Charter that admitted of immense improve- 
ment? Why, it appeared that , their debt, 
which was then J^6,000,000, bad increased to 
.,£ 30 , 000 , 000 . Su that, though the Indian Enq ire 
flourished; though 60,000,000 of people were 
rendered happy and contented under the Com- 
■ party’s Government; although Ministers them- 
«:lve» stated, in terms the most unequivocal, their 
admiration of the general tranquillity of our In- 
dian territories ; still, notwithstanding, all these 
circumstmices so flattering to the feelings of the 
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Company, the Proprietors of East India stock 
appeared to have gone back, upwards of 
Xt ,000,000 per aiinum. They, undoubtedly, had 
assets suflicient for the payment of tliose debts : 
and Lord CJrenville, in delivering bis sentiments 
on the subject, treated the charge on the territo- 
ries of India, as insignificant, when compared 
with the value of the fee-simple. And he asked, 
W'as there one of their Lord^h:ps who would not 
be extremely happy to '-rn , that his debts bore 
tlic same pro])ortion to the val ie of his estate, rfs 
those ot the East India C>mp,any did to the 
worth of their territoiies? Still, nofwitiistanding 
their territorial properly, they would find them- 
selves placed in an extremely av\ kward predica- 
ment. He would liard'y b-* contradicted when 
be said, that, neither in the next year, nor proba- 
bly in the year after, would th. y be able to dis- 
charge their common obligations, without going 
to the King’s ;\Iin sters for assistance. They had, 
according to the minutes of a conversation re- 
cently laid before the Court, assured the Com- 
pany, that, under certain circumstances (provided 
it was shewn that the necessity did not arise from 
any part of our own conduct), they would grant re- 
lief to the extent of the available re.<ources of 
the Company in India. In the event ot an appli- 
cation being made to them for succdttr, they 
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might require the same sort of condition which 
they did last year, when the Company borrowed 
500,000 and if they did require that condi- 
tion, and the Company agreed to it, the Court 
must at once perceive that their ruin was directly 
at hand, and would be most silently effected. It 
had been st .ted in tiie House of Commons, and 
also noticed in that Court, that the Company 
might be placed in such a situation as to oblige 
them, from year to year, to seek assistance from 
Ministers. This, as 'oug as they choose the Com- 
pany should exist, tliey might grant ; but when 
they no longer wished us to continue, when they 
found it convenient to seize upon India them- 
selves, they might retuse the application, and 
without having recourse to so strong a measure as 
an act of parliament, they wmuld thus effectually 
achieve their object. Now, suppose Ministers 
should form such a project — (he meant not his 
Majesty’s present Ministers, lie looked to what 
might occur during the whole extent of their 
Charter) — -how could they hope to defeat their 
ambitious views? From the House of Commons, 
it appeared, they had nothing to expect. Strange 
as it might seem, all parties were there united 
against them. Formerly, if the leaders of one 
party sought to extirigui.sh them, the leaders of 
the other gave them every supportj, and the ba-- 
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lance thus maintained was their securify. But 
now, the leaders of every party were combined in 
one great object, to do away with the Company 
ns soon as ever they could ; and, in addition to 
this, the national voice (seduced, he admitted) 
sanctioned the course pursued in parliament.— 
— Therefore, he would caution the 
Proprietors, not to be led into those pecuniary 
engagements, which would, without their asking 
for ir, iyy natural consequences, place the Indian 
empire, with all its patronage, in the possession 
of Ministers. Let them, for a moment, contem~ 
plate the occurrence which took place last year, 
'I’he Company had borrowed .£’2,500,000, the 
payment of the interest and sinking fund charge 
of which was to take precedence of the dividend. 
When he stated this circumstance, on a former 
day, he roundly accused Ministers with having 
foisted into the bill anew principle, which had 
never before been laid cio .vn. On looking into 
the act of 1812, however, he found that the 
Coiupany had there agreed to pay this sum of 
£’'24‘i,cxX) per annum , prior to the settlement of 
the dividend. He very much regretted, that, be- 
fore such an agreement was entered intoi, before 
tltey had become parties to such an engagement, 
they were not called together. In that case, per- 
haps, some beneficial alterations might have been 

2 2 
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made. Now, suppose the Company borrowed 
half a million next year, and as much in the year 
following, and that they w'ere willing (notwith- 
standing these sums were secured on their avail- 
able resoutces in India), upon the principle intro- 
duced in the act of 181^, to pay the inUrest and 
sinking fund charge before their dividend^ how 
speedily would their destruction be elFectcd ! 
Ibat which, in the present year, was .£242,000 
in the next would amount to jC300,000 ; and in 
the third year, to £350,000. They would thus 
go on till, by their own act and deed, they made 
such an appropriation of their funds, as would 
nearly sw’allow them up, before they came to the 
dividend. They would completely ruin them- 
selves, without leaving it in tlie power of human 
ingenuity to charge any part of their misfortunes 
to the conduct of His M ijes'y’s Ministers. There- 
fore it was that he would pro{)0se an addition to 
the resolution then before the Court, lest it should 
be suppc.sed that they approved of the measure in 
all its part®. 

Acting, therefore, consistently with the prin- 
ciples which ought to guide their conduct, in the 
Company’s new situation, they would derive ex- 
perience from the past, and endeavour, by pro- 
per economical arrangements, to lighten as much 
as possible the burthen of that additional expence 
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to which they would be subjected by the new ar- 
rangements. It was well known, that the pru- 
dence and good management of the Company = 
had heretofore, and until the present time, pre-. 
served it from much more heavy embarrassments 
then were now the subject of complaint ; and, in 
fact, preserved tltcm from the weight of those in- 
tolerable burthens, which a want of such arrange- , 
raents would have so grievously pressed upon 
them. 

Let the Company, therefore, follow up that 
principle, and give a vigorous encouragement to 
those arrangements 5 and he doubted not that the 
additional expences, added to their renovated 
establishment, would, comparatively speaking, 
be lightly felt. He was persuaded, from the ex- 
perience had ol the Court of Directors, they w'ould 
not be backward in giving their best aid to. the 
promotion ot such an object. From the expe- 
rience of tile past, the Company would have 
every reason to conclude that they would certain- 
ly have greater difficulties to encounter, when the 
small proportion which their present expences 
bore to the increased burthen would necessarily 
be put upon them ; and as this burthen would 
bear heaviest on their territorial revenues, re- 
trenchment, in every possible way it could be ef- 
fected, consistently with prudence and sound 
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policy, became the more necessary. Bat though 
every man must feel that the Court of Directors 
would be very anxious to enter into the spirit of 
any prudent arrangement for the diminutibri of 
their territorial expenccs, yet he thought that 
spirit ought not to be allowed to manifest itself at 
the option of the Court of Directors, but that it 
would be becoming the Proprietors of East-India 
stock,, who felt so large an interest upon this sub# 
ject, to call upon them, in terms of the most 
eiaergetic entreaty, to give some pledge, not to 
be departed froniy that they would ’ absolutely 
adopt, seriously and earnestly, such arrangements 
as. would effectually provide for the object in 
vie>wi; No man could deny, that their new situa- 
tiondemanded their best endeavours to avoid t^)se 
disa^eable consequences apprehended even by 
the -most sanguine advocates of the East4ndia 
Company, 

Frbn(iie>very quarter, the most unequivocal ap- 
prehensions were expressed, that it would be im- 
possiblefor the Company to continue to perform the 
duties necessary to be imposed upon them, without 
other resources and other assistances than those that 
were inherent in themselves. It was believed by 
the right hon^ person who took so active a part in 
the House of Commons (Mr. Tierney) on behalf, 
of the Company, and it was the opinion also of 
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many other honorable Members of that House, 
that it was quite impossible for the Company, 
even under this Bill, to go on without assistance 
frotti time to time from his Majesty’s Ministers.' 
Even in the upper House of Parliament, the other 
night, when the Bill was there under discussion, 
the same thing was stated by a noble lord who 
had taken a most active ministerial part in this 
great negociation with Government. That no- 
ble lord (Lord Buckinghamshire) drew his infer- 
ence upon this subject from the Report of the 
Court of Directors upon the subject of the Com- 
pany’s, finances, which declared, that the estimate, 
of receipts and expenditure to March 1814, when 
tb« .present Charter would be about to close, 
would exhibit a deficit of .£1695,396, arising from 
the transfer of the territorial debt. The moble 
lord had grounded his views upon that statement, 
and had declared it unequivocally to be his.opin- 
ion, that it would be impossible for the;!East- 
India Company to meet their increased expences,. 
and answer the demands that would be made, 
upon' them, without coming, to his Majesty’s,- 
Ministers for relief. Now, he was unwilling to. 
think, under such a view of this important ques- 
tion, that any disposition would be shewn, on the 
piart of the Directors, to treat with coldness the: 
objecl ,h(? had in view, and which eyery mari,-- 
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ought to have in view, in the suggestions he took 
the Jiberty of submitting to their consideration ; 
namely, that in as much as there was an altera*- 
' tion in their system upon the score of expence, 
such alteration ought to point out to them a cor- 
responding alteration in their own expences ; be- 
cause he was persuaded that that alone, or some 
arrangement of a similar nature, could enable 
the Company to overcome those difficulties which 
would inevitably come upon them, and without 
which, for one, //e felt perfectly satisfied they 
could not meet them. 

It was with great pleasure he had read the 
Report of the Court of Directors ; and, concurring 
heartily, as he did, in the sound discrimination 
manifested throughout the whole of it, he should 
take the liberty of quoting from it a few words, 
(with which he should conclude his observation),- 
to be added to this resolution of the honourable 
and worthy Director, by way of amendment. 
In that report the Directors were of opinion, 
that the alteration of the Company’s situation 
would make it necessary that they should reduce 
their establishments both at home and abroad. 
Now, the Court had the power of dispensing 
with particular classes of ships. This was a 
privilege,' which, in that point of view, he 
thought might be most beneficially exercised* I 
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was of the utmost importance that such altera- 
tions and' reductions should take piacc as would 
completely fulfil the expression of that fcelihg 
declared in the Directors’ Report : and it should 
be recollected that they were not 7ioit/ to jjro- 
vide for present exigencies, and endeavour to 
awnd present evils ; but as liberal and en- ' 
ligiiU'oed men, they ought to anticipate and 
provide against those difficulties which might 
occur seven, ten, or fifteen years hence. It was 
beneath the character of that Body, so highly 
respectable as they had always been in the eyes 
of their own servants, and of the whole country, 
to consider a question of this nature with nar- 
row or selfisli views. They would not, he was 
persuaded, sacrifice the interests of those who 
were to come, by a narrow short-sighted policy, 
which would be calculated to relieve those only 
who cxi'^ted in the present day. For his own 
part, he thought it was their duty to erect a 
landmark fi^r those who were to follow : and 
having, themselves, weathered the dangers of the 
pas age, to leave such marks and signs as would 
guide their successors through those snares and 
difficulties which they themselves had. successfully 
encountered. They ought not simply to guard’ 
against present difficiiUic«, and be content, them- 
selves, with escaping from the perils they had 

2 c 
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t6 encounter j but they had to lay the founda- 
tion of buch principles, piactice, and example, as 
would prevent the recurrence of evils so much to 
be deprecated. Concurring, therefore, in the 
sentiments avowed by the Directors, in their Re- 
port upon this part of the subject, he should 
take the liberty of quoting their opinion and de- 
claration, by way of addition and amendment to 
the proposition under their consideration. He 
was convinced tiiat he could not himself use bet- 
ter, or more expressive language than that which 
he would quote from theirs. 

Tile quotation had for its object (and it was for 
that he should adopt it) an arrangement for the 
purpose of guarding against th.it failure of ade- 
quate supply, wliich would oblige them to recur 
to Parliament for aid, to ihcir own trouble and 
discredit. After he should have read the quota- 
tion he alluded to, winch he was most anxious to 
follow, both in spirit and in terms, he would read 
the resolution and amendment together. The 
part of the Re[jort to which he more particularly 
alluded at the present moment was expressed in 
these words - 

Instead of the great accumulation held out 
“ in the year 1793, the circumstances' into which 
** the Company arc brought by the vast increase 
' of the territorial delit, present nothing, under 
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“ such, provisions as that act contains, but a con* 
“ tinuancu of financial difficulties, until the ter- 
“ ritoriai income shall yield a clear, steady, anhu- 
“ al surplus above the expenditure. Nor is it to 
“ be denied, that although, as long as the Compa- 
** ny’s commercial profits should suffice for the 
“ payment of the dividend, the Proprietors would 
“be entitled to it ; yet, if under the present 
“ Charter, the territorial demands were such as 
*' to abs jrb the home fund', this dividend would 
** not be forthcoming, unless furnished by 
“ borrowing, which w'ould be an expedient 
“ both disagreeable and liable to opposition and 
“ reproach.” 

The clear inference, then, from this was, that 
if the territorial expcnccs should increase, as no 
doubt they would, the commercial funds of 
the Company would not be sufficient to defray 
the charges that would be made upon it, nor 
would the dividend of the Proprietors, without 
the still more ruinous expedient of borrowing. 
Surely, then, an expedient so jdisagreeable as 
this, and an alternative so obnoxious and re- 
proachful to the Company, ought lo be avoided 
and guarded against by every possible means. 
This, he trusted, impressed every mind with the 
necessity of an aJditional system of economy for 
regulating their affairs. The best interests pt the 

2 c 2 
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Company were at stake on this point : and feel- 
ing, as the Court of Directors proJessed to do, so 
strongly upon this point, he flaPercd himself that 
the ariicndment he sliould have the honour to pro- 
pose, would meet not only with their concurrence 
but with the concurrence of the whoie Court. 

Now, the addition that he should propose, with 
all due submission, to the motion of hishon. friend. 
Would be this declaration of the sentiinenis of the 
Court of Directors with respect to the necessity of 
economy in the Company’s finances : and one of 
the objects of his amendment would be to give 
them a positive assurance, that the Court of Pro- 
prietors would unanimously and candidly support 
them in any measures they might be disposed to 
adopt on this subject. Eveiy man who knew 
any thing of the world must know, that the exer- 
tions of individuals were mainly connected with 
their own prosperity, and that their success in lile 
must depend upon their own exertions. So, also, 
it was manifest, that the independence and secut ity 
of the-' India Company was most intimately de- 
pendant upon their own efforts. Economy, 
therefore, in their expenditure, was a primary ob- 
ject, which they ought to keep in view, because 
upon that alone they must build their hopes of 
independence of the public, and the means of 
strengthening the arm of their Executive Au- 
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fhority. He should propose those words as ad 
addition to the motion, which included in them 
the admission before alluded to, that the Compdny 
ought not ro enter into any bargain with the go* 
vcrnment of this country inconsistent with their 
own safety. He had already, in former discus- 
sions, pointed out the alternative the Company 
had, in case they should find it inexpedient to ac- 
cept this new Charter. He had suggested, that 
if they were obliged to reject it, they had still 
ample resources in their commercial and corporate 
capacity. It was not his intention now to argue 
that subject again ; but the Court ought, upon 
this great question, to recollect a little the nature 
and extent of the act of William : for whatever 
might be the defects of the Charier granted to the 
East India Company under that act, in respect of 
political power and authority, still it was to be 
remembered that the Company owed to that Char- 
ter all that power, in point of capital and resource, 
which was the foundation and occasion of the 
political consequence and authority afterwards 
vested in their hands. He would still say, there- 
fore, that it became a question of very serious 
consideration for the other side of the bar,, whether 
they would accept a responsibility so very heavy 
as the new Charter would impose on them, if they 
thought it inconsistent with their safety, and l)e 
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content with those great commercial privileges 
which they enjoyed under the inalienable Charter 
of •William III. . . 

The Chairman requested the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have the goodness to state the 
page of the Report to which he now alluded, and 
upon which the observations arose which he was 
nqw making. 

Mr. R» Jackson. You mean the quotation. Sir ? 

The Chairman. Y^es, Sir. 

Mr, Jackson said, he had not the page immedi- 
ately in his recollection, but he would point it put 
when he had finished the few words which re- 
mained for him to offer for the attention of the 
Court ; and it would be less interruption to him- 
self if he were allowed to go on in his own yray. 

He was about to have stated, that it was of the 
utmost consequence for the Company to consider 
whether, under all circumstances, they should do 
right to accept of this Charter ; and' in considering 
that question he was pointing out to those who 
were of opinion that they should accept it, the ne- 
cessity of their knowing what they would really 
have in their power if they should be led to adopt 
it. It was incumbent upon them to consider 
whether they would not, with more profit and 
advantage to themselves, go on as merchants in- 
stead of as sovereigns, exposed to all the responsi- 
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bilities of an expensive government. Though 
.they rtiight accept the Charter now, yet they ought 
not to postpone a consideration of the conse- , 
quenccs that Would follow to them, when the pe- 
riod should arrive of their political extinction, 
when it would no longer be the pleasure of the 
government of the country to continue'them in 
the possession of their present power and authority. 
It became them to look to what they possessed, 
independent of the title proposed for their govern- 
ment. He had before described the extensive 
commercial privileges they enjoyed exclusive and 
independent of their territorial authority. Keep- 
ing those privileges in view, which he considered 
impbrial privileges, they ought seriously to con- 
sider tvhether or .no they would, by agreeing to this 
act, endanger the existence of the Company alto- 
gether. 

Highly as he thought of the administration of 
the present day, it was not wise to discourage a 
prudent distrust of those who hereafter might 
exercise the functions of Government. If the 
Company should find it necessary to deliver them- 
selves from the oppression of this Act, it was 
said that probably the Legislature would consent 
to an Act of Repeal. Probably they would. 
But it should be recollected that there was nothing 
to prevent the Legislature, before the Act of 
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Repeal should pass, from imposing some condition 
upon the Company which would be inconsistent 
with the safety of their commercial Charter. He 
was afraid that such a consequence would natu* 
rally follow j and it must be presumed that it 
would be the wish of those who should then 
possess the Government not to agree to that, which, 
unquestionably, he was afraid the Company 
would be forced to apply for, without making 
them pay for the indulgence by some stipulation 
that w'ould be fatal to their very existence. He 
agreed with his hon. friend entirely, that it be- 
came the Company, as good sons, to hojre the be t 
of their Government. Good sons would always 
do that: but it became tlicm, as s ms, to 
guard as much as they could against the vulitions 
in the dispositions of Governmenr. It was uik er 
these impressions only that he should be desirous 
to accept this Act of l^arliament. He condemned 
the policy of desiring the possession of the Govern- 
ment of India, without such security as would 
preserve them from the consequences of such 
responsibility. Should they find occasion to ap- 
ply for a repeal of the Act, he seriously appre- 
hended that the repeal would be accompanied 
w'iiii some provision derogatory to their existing 
Cliarters. And when it was considered that those 
existing Charters were the only power that could 
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itiind between the Goverpmcnt of the coun.try 
^and the destruction of the Company’s independent 
privileges, it was highly necessary tiiat they should 
endeavour to guard, as much as possible, against 
adopting any step, which could give a handle 
for such an innovation upon their rights. 

All he would ask of The Government in such 
a case would be, that they should do the Com- 
pany but common justice : and he was persuaded, 
if that was done, the Proprietor of India stock 
would have no reason to complain. But, certainly, 
in any extremity to which the Company should 
be reduced, they would be the last persons to 
oppose their private views in the way of any 
arrangement calculated for the benefit of the 
whole. Confidently hoping that justice would 
not be denied them, he was only desirous that 
they should put themselves in such a situation as 
would relieve them froft) the predicament to which 
they would he reduced, if an extent were to be 
sent against them by the Government of the 
day. It was the duty, therefore, of the Proprie- 
tors, to call upon the Directors to take care that 
they did not involve themselves in such under- 
takings and engagements, as wmuld deprive them 
of the means of an honourable retreat. 

He M'as sure the only chance the Company 
had of paying off their debt, and relieving their 

2 D 
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funds from embarrassment, was by entering into a 
serious determination to reduce their expenditure, 
in <?very way, in which it could be effected, with- 
out detrintent to the public service. I'he neces- 
sity of economy was obvious, even under any 
circum>tanccs in wdiich they were placed ; but 
it was still more manifest with a view to their 
more immediate as well as remote policy. I he 
necessity would be the same under am Charter, 
as under the present. If their commercial capital 
could not be increased in proportion to their terri-^ 
torial demands, the only chance they had of going 
on, was a prudent retrenchment of their territorial 
cx])ensesj and it vv'as a gratifying circumstfincc to 
reflect, that still, from whatever motive they were 
compelled to act uncm such principles, the effect of 
the exertion remained the same ; and whether 
they resorted to them at this or (hat period, it 
would make no difference. lie believed, in his 
conscience, that the only way they had of deliver- 
ing themselves from their embarrassment, was by 
an economical ictrenchment applied to all 
branches of tlieir expenditure. But when be 
urged such rigid economy, he could not be sup- 
posed to mean any diminution of that fund from 
which so many children, widows and orphans, 
and other dc[)c'ndants, derived their maintenance 
and suj)port. He meant, that those principles 
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■of economy should be applied to those vast and 
\ almost incredible charge.-, of merchandize which 
Jitj honourable gentleman had pointed out in the 
I Ii\use of Commons, and which another honoura- 
ble gentleman undertook to prove, amounted in 
that article ot cxjrcnce only to two millions per 
annum. Now, if but ot/c of these charges, 
or even hut a <j»aiii‘r, could he paid, it would 
be e(|ual to all the additional demands imposed 
upon the Company by thsir new Chatter ; and the 
simple exeitiou, in this point alone, would place 
them above all difficultie^ and embarrassments. It 
would be superiiu.ius for him to state, on behalf of 
the Proprietors, that they wou'd willingly support 
the Directors in the attainment of this desirable 
obj-ct. lie" was persuaded that any desire cx- 
picssed by the Court of Directors, upon this hcadj 
would meet tlkir mo'-t cordial assistance : and he 
/iattered hiinsell that their united exeitions would 
be attended with the most sueces tul results'. lie 
was sure the lilioialiiy of the Couit of Directors 
would bear ample testimony to the assistance they 
had .’.Iready received, in their recent struggle, from 
the Court ot Proprietors on this momentous ques- 
tion. M'lien (lie Court ot Diiectors called upon 
the Proprietors for their assistance and suppoit, 
under the pressure of surrounding dHiicnlties, and 
when they were engaged iiva contest with the 
2 o 2 
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public, at fe;arful odds; they exhibited n6 backv 
wardness in complying, on the moment, with' the 
vv4shes of the Directory : and he thought hetni^t 
venture fo say, that the East*Jndia House had 
Ciyery reason to be satisfied .with the support they 
had received. In the moment of difficulty and 
peri], the Directors found, in that Court, faithful 
advisers and sincere friends. He was not fond of 
flattering-any man or any body of men; hut he 
was sure, the Court of Directors felt with a lively 
sense, the unanimous and cordial support they had 
met from the Proprietors on this momentous and 
trying occasion. In every thing, the Proprietors 
had even anticipated every expectation of the Di- 
rectory, and on all occasions they had outrun in 
zeal all which they would possibly have wished : 
and if this was a failing which deserved reproach, 
there was no reproach whichi he w-^as persuaded, 
every man in the Court did not feel delight and 
satisfaction in deserving. If the humble indivi- 
dual who had now the honour of addressing theth 
was thought worthy of coming in for a share of 
such reproach, he would feel it an ample reward 
for the extreme anxiety and solicitude he had ex- 
perienced throughout this contest.“|-f7/(?ar/ hettr!\ 
It certainly would be the proudest circumstknee 
of his life, if any of the valuable alterations which 
had taken place in this Bill, since the commence- 
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ment of its discassiort in Parliament, had been 
''induted or adopted in consequence of any liam-- 
blV effort of bis. Manv of tlie valuable altera- 
tion^s which had taken place in this Bill, had, he 
flattered himself, been the consequence of th# 
suggestions and discussions which had occurred in, 
that Court ; and the only thing he lamented and' 
deprecated, throughout the whole course of these 
proceedings, was the use of some harsh words 
which had been introduced, he would not say in- 
tentionally, but elicited by the warmth of some 
gentlemen's feelings upon a question, which, in 
liis opinion, ought rather to have been treated as 
a, dry question of policy, of reason, and of jus- 
tice, than as one w’hich any benefit could be de- 
rived from prejudice, partiality, or intemperance. 
He was iaware, perhaps, that he had, himself, 
fallen, in some degree, into this error ; and sen- 
sible of that, he felt no disposition to use any term' 
of reproach towards those who stood in a similar' 
situation. 

He certainly had felt in the earlier stages of 
these discussions, and before the Bill, which was 
now tendered for their acceptance, had under- 
gone so much alteration for the improvement of 
tire Company, Circumstances, that it would 
have been a wiser policy for them to stand upon 
the Charter of William, than accept the Bill, 
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dogged, as it then was, with so many disadvan- 
tageous provisions. His views, however, ha^ 
been considerably changed upon this subj^t : 
and whether from the vast body of important 
evidence laid before the Legislature, or from the 
suggestions of that Court, provisions had found 
their way into the Bill, which, in his opinion, 
made it more acceptable to the Company. The 
Bill came now to them in such a slate as to re- 
move, he acknowledged, those leading objections 
which had been seriously felt by many j and h« 
was sure it would be received by the Company 
with that sense of gratitude, which the consi- 
derate attention of His Majesty’s Ministers to their 
interests, was so well calculated to inspire. 
There were certainly some articles in which the 
Bill was still objectionable ^ but as the measure 
was not to be considered. /fVwT and iwidusite in 
all its provisions, he flattered himself. His Ma* 
jesty’s Government would be convinced by ex- 
perience, of the fairness of thu^e objections to 
which the Bill in those points was subject, and 
adopt such further regulations, on some future day, 
as would remedy the defects of which he com- 
plained. 

Upon the whole he was satisfied with the re- 
sult of the negociations between the Company 
and the Government 3 and he hoped that the 
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Charter, in the hands wherein it was now placed, 
\vould be attended with advantage to the Com- 
pany and improvement to the general interest q£ 
the country. 

Al ter having occupied so much of their time 
he should only repeat the words of the Directors’ 
Report, which he wished to be embodied in his 
amendment. 

Mr. Grant requested thehon. gentleman would 
read the whole of the passage he alluded to, and 
state the. page in which the passage was to be 
found. 

Mr. Jackson said, that the passage he alluded 
to would be found in page 507, and began thus : 
“ Instead of the great accumulation held out in 
" 17y3, the circumstances into which the Com- 
“ pany arc brought by the vast increase of the ter- 
“ ritorial debt, {^resent nothing, under such provi- 
“ sions as that Act contains, but a continuance of 
“ financial difficulties, until the territorial income 
“ shall yield a clear, steady, annual surplus above 
“ the expenditure : nor is it to be denied, that 
“ although, as long as the Company’s commercial 
“ profits should suffice for the payment of the divi- 
“ dend, the proprietors would be entitled to it ; 
“ yet, if under the present Charter, the territorial 
“ demands were such as to absorb the home funds, 
*‘^his (dividend would not be forthcoming, unless 
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“ furnished by borrowing, which would be ati 
“ expedient both disagreeable aqjd liable to oppo/ 
sition and reproach. It cannot be expected that 
“ Government should, out of any funds not* ap- 
pertaining to the Company, place them in a 
better situation in this respect, under the new 
“ Charter; but the provisions contained in the 
" Bill now passed, securing a priority of payment 
“ to the dividend and the means of, meeting the 
“ territorial demand here, will be a relief to , the 
“ home treasury. Still, how'ever, the reduction 
“ of. the Indian debt is, as already observed, a 
“ desideratum essential to the permanent pros* 
“ perity of the Company’s affairs. This necessity 
“ exists under the present Charter : ; it must exist 
“ equally under another ; and if the new Charter 
“ is undertaken, it must be W'ith a fix! deterrain- 
“ atiou to reduce the Indian expenditure," 

Now, it was the sentiment contained in these 
passages that he wished to incorporate in, his 
amendment. They had reference to a preceding 
part of the Report which would also answer the 
same end, and which he would also quote with 
the same view. The words to which Jbe allqdvtd 
.were in jiage 501 of the Report, and they wpre 
these: “ The. monopoly of tbe, Indian trade, 
broken in upon by fbe Act of 1793, is npw to 
‘‘ be completely talcen away from the Company.; 
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** lliey will remain, indeed, with large powers 
** and resources, as well as rights for carrying on 
** that trade ; but the trade will be open, under 
“ Certain regulations, to all the subjects and the 
“ ports of the United Kingdom. This change 
" must operate to a reduction of the commercial 
” establishments of the Company abroad and at 
home ; to a reduction of one class of their ships 
“ employed in the Indian navigation, and pro- 
** bably a diminution of their profits from the 
** private trade: it will interfere with their system 
“ of public sales as far as Indian goods are 
concerned, and may consequently lower the 
Selling prices of those goods, and their profits 
“ (for several years past only moderate) on the 
** Indian trade.” 

It vras to give effect to the sentiments thus 
expressed by the Directory that he was desirous 
of calling upon the Court of Directors. By the 
amendment, he should propose to adopt such 
economical arrangements as would, in some de- 
gree, obviate the difficulties thus pointed out ; 
but having so fully stated his reasons for the 
amendment, he would not now trespass longer 
upon the time of the Court, but conclude by 
moving, to add the following words to the re-r 
solution of his hon. friend : 

** That the East-India Company, in thus under- 
2 s 
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** tjUng to aclttiralstor the futsctioti* as*:ign 0 ii to 
it by the State, avo'^'s its detJermmatioJi to give 
ever} effect within its power to the dedasred 
•“ will of the Ijegiilat'jre, trusting to llw as- 
sUrances of Minisiers for sudi assi'stance and 
support, as so entire au alteration in the system 
** ot its affairs may render necessary. At the 
same time, this Court thint* it c%pedient to 
** riution their Directors against cntci’ng into 
an) j>ecur)iaty engagements, tiot ah'folutely 
required by law, which may by possibility 
in^'feiie with the regular payni'^nt of their 
** dividend. 

** And thia Court, concurring in opinion with 
** the Court ot Diu’clors, that the picsposed 
charf^e must < ru rate to the reduction of the 
commercial cstablihinnents o'" tiie Company, 
** abroad and at home, and to the reduction of 
one class of the ships employed iu the Indian 
“ navigation, desire to a->buie the Court of 
•* Directors of their firm supjioit, and of their 
high approbation, with mgardto every suitable 
** plan of retrenchment and economy which they 
“ may adopt, whether relating to their csta*- 
** bllshmcnts at home or abroad, or to the mod6 
** of conducting their remaining commerce; 
“ convinced that the best and surest interest 
*’ whicp^they can establish with their countrymen, 
“ w^il! ^ the managing wuh diligence, integrity. 
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** iljbintfjestcdiicss, sc gr^at a trust as that 
■“ aboyt to be eon^raittod to their cliarge/' 

Mr. L'ixndss and Mr. Ah Smiih rose at tHe 
3i3tnE instant. The forrner gentleman iutjsting on 
liis right to a prior bearing, and expressing a wish 
to s^econd the motion of his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Jackson). The honourable gcntle- 
iTKin was however loudly called to order by the 
Chair and the whole Court. 

The Cha'iiit .<1 informed the hon. gentleman, 
that tiie a!i 4 .enutnent to the question had not 
yet been read from the Chair. 

Mr. Lonnules still insisted upon his right to 
be beard; but being silenced by an univetsal 
cry ol order! order! he sat down. — 

When the Amendment was read by the Chair* ^ 
man, 

Mr, hoicndti and "Mr. K. Smdh a^ain rose at 
tht same mc.mcnr : hut the Chairman gave pre- 
cedence to 

Mr. K. Sih.di, who said that the object cd his 
rising was toscc-'.'id the mo ion of bio honourable 
?md learned lri( nd. But in doing so, he begged 
to assure the hon. gentlema.i \Mr. Loivims) tiul 
it was not wdth an intention of prevenung him 
from giving his opinion. upon the question ; but 
previous to his coming into Court it Urd been 
agreed upon by his Ion and learned friv..:d and 

2 5 J 
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himself that he should second the motion : 
therefore, in seconding this motion, he must, in 
the first place, say, that whatever former views 
he might' have entertained upon this subject, he 
did now perfectly concur in the opinion, that the 
Company should accept the Charter under the 
present Bill. In concurring in that opinion, he 
was led to do so chiefly because he conceived, 
that if the Company did not accept the present 
Bill and Charter, the Company would throw out 
of bread many thousands of most valuable and 
deserving servants who were entitled to their 
support aud protection. In that point of view, 
therefore, he did sincerely wish that they might 
ali come to an unanimous resolution to accept 
the Charter. But when he said that they ought 
to accept the Charter, he could not agree with 
one hon. gentleman behind the bar, that they 
could do it with perfect security and advanta^ 
to their financial system ; because he was con- 
vinced that under the present Bill, they would 
have occasion to call upon the Government of 
the Country, long before the time they thought 
they should derive any benefit from it, for pe- 
cuniary assistance, owing to the many circum- 
stances of disadvantage which would attend thehr 
trade. In the first place, this was obvious, when 
thejf pame to look at the calculations that were 
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laid before the House of Commons, upon the sub* 
ject of commerce, they would find that it was 
but a losing concern : and in the next placb, 
having nothing to depend upon but the China 
trade, for those resources requisite to supply 
their demanris, they would find the necessity 
of that application to Government for assist- 
ance, as obvious as noon-day. d'here was no 
doubt that the China trade would enable them 
to pay their dividends, and indeed every thing 
they wanted, provided such arrangements were 
made, in the commercial establishments of the 
Company, as to enable them to deduct from that 
part of the trade a certain sum of money in order 
to pay the Proprietors’ dividends. The China 
trade would certainly enable them to pay the 
dividends ; but they must adopt such arrange- 
ments in their establishments in this country as 
would enable them to do that with certainty. 
It would be quite impossible for them to pay 
their dividends when the trade should be ojren, 
as it would be, if they had to maintain all the 
expensive establishments in this country, still kept 
on foot, unless they were to call upon the Go.crn- 
ment for relief. The whole of their trade, includ- 
ing that to China, did not exceed Xl,lOOA O ; 
.out of which they had to make good the deficit 
to , March 1314 of Xf)9o>39f), beside which 
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tihey bad to pay the JTS I 2,000 uoder the ikct of , 
I$i2. When these deniaods upo}> their funds 
Were liquidated, there would be much 5 ur-« 
pjqslefti added to which, there was the 'loss 
they would experience by the o{>ei)ing of tho 
trade to the oqtports. Now, dtiring the nineteen 
years their presentChartcr bad existed, the private 
trader had paid to them yearly about £ 2 , 900^00 
and odd pounds, W'hieh made about ^146,000 
per ann. profit to the Company, That being 
now open to the outports, that sum was entirely 
lojt to the Company, and would, consequently, 
reduce their annual profits of Xl by si 

sum of ,£’146,000. Now this was a very serious 
deduction from their income, which would also 
be considerably impaired by their pot being able 
to carry on their trade as they had hhherto done ; 
which would make another reduction of 
£’200,000 at least. Exclusive of the China 
trade, it would make a reduction of c£l00,0W. 
This added to the £ 1 46,000 that they had gain- 
ed by the private trader, would just enable tbeqj 
to pay the dividends and the establishments of 
the Company, 

Under these circumstarveea hp did. concur most 
candidly in the views of his hon, .and learned 
Tfiend upon this subject, tligt thoy sltOldd enter, 
into some engjigemcnb or adopt sonae arrange- 
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teient, ift ordet to ptovidc, in case of necessity, 
fdf those demands which otherwise they would 
be obliged to ask at the bands of the Legislature. 
He submitted that this only could be hoped* for 
from a reduction in their establishments, which 
wa§ now rendered absolutely necessary, in conse- 
quence of their trade being taken away, to the 
extent that would otherwise have enabled them 
to meet their necessary demands. Having said 
this, he for once must observe, that the Com- 
pany ought, under their present circumstances, 
and upon genera! principles of expediency, to 

accent the new Charter. The hon. Gentleman 
1 

concluded by seconding the motion. 

Sir Afark Wcod and Afr. Lotojtdn rose toge- 
ther. The latter gentleman appeared very anxi- 
ous to Engage the attention of the Court, but the 
Qiairman called upon the hon. Baronet. 

%vc Alark Wood. Sir, if you allow me, I’ll give 
way to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Lowjidtr. I give the hon. Gentleman way 
on the score of age, because age is ever entitled to 
res?sect. 

It 

Sir Mark JVood then proceeded. After the 
very eloquent and able speech delivered by his 
hon. and learned, Friend, it would be a matter of 
considerable difficulty.to call the attention of the 
Proprietors -and of the Court to what was the real 
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object of the meeting on the present occasion. > 
The hon. Chairman had stated to the Court, when 
the proceedings of this day were first opened, that 
this Kiii had now passed into a law. (Ab / 'Ah / 
from several voices. ] 

The Chairman. Passed the House of Lords. 

Sir J/arA acknowledged he had raistated 

the case in point of form but not in matter of 
. substance. The Bill had certainly not yet re- 
ceived the Royal assent j but it was in that state 
of progress in which no amendment could be in- 
troduced. It was before them in the same shape 
as if it were already the law. Every man was 
now competent to form his opinion, and to fix his 
judgment upon it. It could not now be neces- 
sary to enter into a full discussion of its merits or 
disadvantages, because, in every stage of its pro- 
ceedings, it had received the benefit of the most 
scrutinizing examination, and judicious animad- 
versions. The question, therefore, now was, not 
the alteration of a clause, nor the ctfect of a prin- 
ciple, but whether the measure, such as it stood, 
could be acted under with security to the Com- 
pany, with safety to the governors, and with 
honour and advantage to all parlies concerned. 

Upon the first introduction of this Bill into 
Parliament no peraon could feel stronger objec- 
tions to it than he did. lie cnteitained the same 
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views and apprehensions which most members of 
that Court experienced. He felt the dilhcultics 
they would probably have to encounter in the 
House of Commons in the course of the Bill’s 
progress through that House. "I he alterations it 
has undergone in that progress, the limitations 
and restrictions laid upon individual traders, had, 
at the same time, protected the Company, and 
afforded the United Kingdom all the prospect 
they could reasonably aspire to. If a free trade 
was a natural right, which he was not ready to 
concede in its fullest sense, yet every man of 
judgment will allow, that natural rights must have 
their restraints, to become citlter individually or 
publicly useful ; so he considered the limitations 
in this Bill to be wholesome prescriptions for the 
welfare of all, and the security of the Indian Em- 
pire. He had no doubt, in his own mind, that it 
would more than answer the expectations of the 
Court of Proprietors, and those parties who seemed 
to imbibe most objection to the opening of the 
trade to India. The apprehensions which some 
Gentlemen entertained of the private trader ma- 
terially interfering with the East India Company, 
or with those great commercial establ'^^hments 
erected at so considerable an expence upon the 
banks of the I'hames, he was confident to be 
totally unfounded ; ai d tliat the experience of 

2 F 
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a wry few experiments indeed would, in a 
great measure, restore every thing to its form^ 
at&te, at least into such a state as would 
calm all apprehensions for the safety of that Em- 
pire. 'Hie mania for trading to India, which had 
raged so violently among the public, would, in 
the course of a very short time, cure itself. Two 
or three voyages to the Eastern world, he was 
satished, would be sufficient to convince those 
sanguine speculators of what they ought long ago 
to have been convinced by the evidence laid before 
the House of Commons, namely, that it is impos- 
sible for them to increase the private trade to 
India, at least for the present; when it was consi- 
dered what difficulty they would have in coping 
with the East India Company, who were already 
possessed, by the right of priority, in the markets 
to which the private traders were to convey their 
commerce. But it would be unnecessary for him 
to occupy the attention of the Court in the repe- 
tition of arguments upon this subject so much 
•more ably urged by other gentlemen ; he should 
therefore confine himself to the principal object of 
his rising, which was to bear his testimony to the 
vigilance and attention of those, to whom their 
interest had been entrusted. No men could have 
■exerted themselves more durirtg the whole of this 
arduous and difficult negociation for the renewal 
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of the Charter, than the Coatt of Directors had 
done : the zeal and ability which they had shewn 
throughout every stage of the business detnancfed 
the most grateful acknowledgments. Conscious 
of their fair and honourable ciatmsupou this Coort, 
he came from the country this morning for the ex- 
press purpose of offering his expressions of grati- 
tude to those gentlemen who have so success- 
fully fought the battle of the East India Company ; 
but he could not help expressing his regret, that 
the hon» Baronet, who had got possession of the 
Court before him (Sir H. Inglis) had not been 
less detailed. He thought their sense of obligation 
might have been comprised, with considerable 
advantage, in rather shorter terms than those in 
which it was expressed ; and certainly the 
amendment of his hon. and learned Friend did 
not remove the difficulty he felt on this occasion. 
Feeling, therefore, that the resolution, the Court 
should adopt, in this juncture, could not be too 
concise, consistently Wkh a proper expression of 
their feelings, he had taken the liberty of drawing 
up what he humbly conceived to be a more ap» 
propriate resolution, and which he would now 
read, with ihe permission of the Court. 

The Chairman presumed, the hon. Gentleman 
meant to read the paper alluded to, as a part of 
hi)} speech. 

2 F 2 
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Sir Mark Wood replied, certainly ; and then 
read these Resolutions 

*''■ Resolved, That notwithstanding the sanguine 
expectations of this Court had not been gratified 
“ to its full extent, and that there are several 
" parts of the Bill, which has passed both Houses 
“ of Parliament and only waits the royal assent 
" to be passed into a Jaw, which it would have 
“ been desirable to have had modified, yet con- 
sidering the present commercial stale of the 
“ country, the Court concurs with the Court of 
Directors in opinion, that it is for the interest 
“ of the Ea^t-India Company, to accept of the 
“ Ciiartcr, conformably to the enactments of the 
“ present Bill j but, at the same time, this Court 
take this opportunity of expressing to His 
“ Majesty’s Ministers, their firm reliance upon 
the justice and wisdom of Parliament, that in 
the course of their experience of this new 
“ Charter, should any part of it prove detrimental 
to the interests of the East-India Company, they 
“ will obtain such redresfe, as the nature of the 
“ case may require. 

“ Resolved, That the zeal, judgment, ami 
ability, manifested by the Court of Directors, 
“ during the whole *of the arduous and difficult 
" negociation for the renewal oi the Charter ; and 
particularly by the Chairmen and Deputies of 
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the present, as well as the former Court of 
“ Directors, intitle them to the most grateful 
“ acknowledgments of this Court.” 

'Ilie Chairman begged to remind his hon. friend 
(Sir Mark Wood) that there was already a motion 
proposed f )r the consideration of the Court, and 
to that motion an amendment had been already 
suggested and seconded j therefore, there w^as 
no opportunity for him to make what he had 'just 
read the subject of a motion ; and, unless he 
chose to make it part of his speech, it could 
not be brought under the attention of the 
Court. 

Sir Mark fCood said, it w'as not his intention 
to move it as an amendment to the propt sition 
of his hon. friend, but merely lo submit it as the 
declaration of that, which he should himself have 
judged expedient to propose, supposing the hon. 
Baronet had not brought forward his motion. 

Mr. Loxondcs and Mr. Twhs rose together, 
the former gentleman exhibiting strong symp- 
toms of impatience to be heard : but being 
repeatedly called to order — The Chairman 
called on 

Mr. Twiss, who said, be was extremely sorry 
to be the means of depriving the Court of the 
pleasure of hearing the opinion of the hon. 
gentleman i bat, however, he trusted, that satis- 
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fecti<Dn would not be long postponed? for lie 
assured the Court that it was not his intention' 
to 'occupy much of their time on the present 
occasion. 

He lamented that the Court should be deprived 
of the- advantage of considering the motion of 
the hon. Baronet, who had just sat down, because 
he was persuaded the motive of it was a good 
one j but, at the same time, it appeared to him to 
be pretty much in the same predicament as the 
motion of the hon, and learned gentlcmati, who 
bad, shortly before, preceded him. Perhaps it 
would not be considered by the Court as a trouble 
to hear any observation, even of an humble in* 
dividual like himself, if it were probable that any 
advantage might be drawn from the declaration 
©f a dissentient opinion from the amendment of 
bis hon. and learned friend, (Hear / htar !) 
Professing, as he did, the most sincere respect for 
the ofMnions and abilities of bis hon. and learned 
friend, it was not without extreme regret that he 
could not concur with him in the propriety of his 
motion. lie did not, however, dissent from it 
on account of any demerit of its own, but because 
it appeared to him that tlK amendment itself was 
totally beside the object and intention of the 
Court at this moment. The question the Court 
bad met this day to discuss was, simply, whether 
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iSicy, TATOU Id accept or reject this Charter i whereas 
tlie amendment of the hon. and learned geiatle- 
man related, both in form aind matter, to a qakc 
dif^rent subject ; because it was not confined to 
the real question before them, but appeared to be 
in the nature of an injunction to the Court of 
Directors upon, certainly, an important detail of 
the Bill. For his own part, he conceived tb^ 
the only resolution they could now adopt was a 
resolution for the acceptance or rejection of the 
liilL //ear/J He quite agreed with his 

lion, and learned friend, in conceiving, tliat the 
debates in this Court, and he should, he hoped, 
be allowed to add, the zealous exertions of that 
hon. and learned gentleman, had produced a coa- 
siderable effect jp mitigating and ameliorating the 
measure before the Court; — but he (Mr. Twiss) 
was always one of those, who considered, from the 
first, that the expression of such opinion as those 
who were best acquainted with the interests ot the 
Company might offer, was one of the best guides 
by which those who had the moulding and 
formation of this measure would be directed ip 
their judgment. He was persuaded, that the 
publicity of tjaeir resolutions, and the course their 
debates had taken in that Court, had had a 
considerable effect in producing those provisions! 
in the Bill, which had obviated so many of the 
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objortions entertained by the Court on if® 
fir't introduction to PaiJiament. To those dis- 
cussions they owed much, both in point of their 
effect upon the public mind, and as they tended 
to remov.c many prejudices which had found their 
way into the Lower House of Parliament. Those 
discussions having arrived at last to a termination, 
as he might say, and the Bill being now before 
them with almost the last hand of the Legislature 
affixed to it, it was not for them now to 
consider what part they objected to, or what part 
they approved of ; but the simple point for their 
consideration was-— would they or would they 
not, under all the circumstances, accept the Bill 
in its present shape ? He did agree that the bar- 
gain which was tendered to them was rather a 
hard one ; and he would admit that the Bill did 
not go the full length of remedying all the objec- 
tions, which had been suggested to some of its 
provisions in tlie course of these discussions : but, 
at the same time, their situation was not a hope- 
less one j and if they had lost something, they had 
gained greater security for what remained. They 
were not yet reduced to a state of despair; on 
the contrary, enough was left to raise drooping 
spirits, and inspire fresh hopes of success and 
prosperity. It had been sa’.d, that even il the 
new Charier wcie accompanied with so many ob- 
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J/ictiojns as vt^uld make it completely unacceptj- 
We to the Company, they h.id still left to t’.icm 
•ihe Charter of Wxi.tiAM, by which, under th,:ir 
corporate capacity, they might still continue to 
carry on an advantagiums commerce. Now, he 
confes>ed, for his own |>art, that ejcpcrience .lus 
at variance with the expectations of those who 
entertained such a notion. 

It appeared to him that tlic Company were not 
in a situation to refuse the Charter :u now tcu* 
dered to them, even if the present Charter were 
more disadi'antag ;ous than, even the worst 
that seemed to be apprehended, than the Charter 
of the year 1793. Still they were caili^d upon by 
the most imperious necessity, and upon every 
principle Ot prudence and sound policy, to accept 
jt. A number of object loa-i had be n thrown 
out ; but as most of them n lated to the details of 
the fJJl, he should not now g) tnrougU them. 
But he would befg to suv a lew woufs upop tiuse 
objections winch seemed to affect the nnun prux- 
ciplc of the Bui, because he was conv'ncid that 
there was iiltlc foundation for tnose obje..rion!, 
as it WAS iinpo.sibl'‘ to supixnl then by the 
evidence of experience^ Now, if the only ob* 
jection to the present Bill .vas the dan., (. r that 
might be expected to arise to th'” com.n-re i of 
the India Company, by the intercoun^-c of pr.v^tc 
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merchants to the Indian Empire, that objectiott, 
^priori, seemed to him to have no foundation j 
because it seemed to him a most monstrous pro- 
position to suppose that the private traders of this 
country could create a consumption for British 
mantifactures, or could extend the commerce of 
the East India Company more widely than the 
Company itself, with all its influence, capital and 
connexion, had been able to effect. It followed, 
therefore, upon this pn'md facie view of the sub- 
ject, that the Company had no reason to appre- 
hend any ill consequences from the competition 
of their short-sighted rivals. Experience, he flat- 
tered himself, would shew, that the fears enter- 
tained upon this subject were without a shadow 
of foundation •, and that neither in point of capi- 
tal, exertion, nor enterprize, was any serious in- 
jury to be feared from the most active industry of 
their new competitors in the field of oriental com- 
merce. This, he was aware, was not a new ob- 
servation, because he was sensible it bad been 
repeated a thousand times ; and it was only sur- 
prizing to him that the frequency of its repetition 
had not produced more effect upon those unfor- 
tunately deluded men, who appeared so desirous 
to embark in an enterprize so pregnant with fatal- 
ity to their fortunes, and disappointment to their 
hopes. To generous minds it was painful to de- 
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rive consolation from the misfortunes of one’s 
rivals ; but in this instance, however, they might 
regret, that men might be deluded by their own 
fancies intofijin anddestruction.That consequence 
appeared to him to be inevitable, when he con- 
sidered the unstable and imaginary foundations 
upon which those infatuated men had built their 
expectations of wealth and consequence. One 
would have imagined, that the damning evidence 
against their paper, which had been offered upon 
this subject, at the bar of Parliament, would have 
dissolved the air-built fabrick of those hopes, and 
have brought them to the solid foundation of 
reason and common sense. }le had hoped, that 
this mania for speculation would have been cured 
by the detail of evidence so fraught with dis- 
couragement, and sc little calculated to give even 
the slightest foundation for their imaginary cal- 
culations. The blind and headstrong passion of 
these men, would really lead one to imagine, that 
they thought it was only necessary to wish for 
what they wanted, and that, by some magical 
operation of fate, their wishes would be gratified j 
without reference at all to any of those considera- 
tions which generally influenced the conduct of 
rational beings. But if these men had been only 
novices in the field of commercial speculation, 
if they had yet to learn the woeful lesson of disap- 

2 c 2 
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pointmcnt, he shiiuUl not have been surprized; an 1 
he would have made some grains of allowajict tor 
file delirium that enslaved their reasonable facul- 
ties : but when he looked to the experieiu'e they 
Ind in Soulh z/werfcfl,— when he saw the disas- 
trous termination of those golden dreams, and the 
rimons reward and ill judged speculation, which 
the icccnt histor)( of that region had presented to 
the contemplation of these misguided men, he 
was only astonished at that infatuation which 
secni 'd to lead them on blindly to their own ruin 
and destruction. Really, the manner in which 
the spiiii of speculation, alluded to. had imm- 
feste i itself was, in som>* instances, truly rid it a- 
loub, in the lii'.torv c'f (lie advt nturcs of Vnith 
Aii. erica, otlier extraordinary aitcles 

of •'p.’cu' ition sent out to tiiat countrv, v... 

. e. ;h were doubtless 'Ciit out fur tiu 
nurp.) .. >)' iuitiaiu.'T I'uc inhabitants otHiuiiO'- 
A’ ! . , situnh d „•> I'ley were in the co!(/ c l.auitc of 
?outii A'uerica, into tl,e ' ',5 ccaole inystciics <'t 
t. ' 'c:i '.g ainuiir. m-. II , hi which such instru- 
r -ni V, o usf 1 ; and c'-i tarn !y, from the ec- 
ti. iii'M v> inch lu exjiLxtcd the ‘peculative 
phu ii'/y of the t.)utpOus would lake, he should 
ci.t at ah he ' irpr zed if a ship I'Xid ol the sclf- 
!'un ■ ,.i* i > >i 'u! i b>' sent < > Calrn'hi to amuse 
the iohab.tauts of that ky region. (Lnii^hlcr ) 
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But, to speak .seriously, it appeared to him that 
.lirre were two poinU, upon which the mervhants 
ot I't Oiitpoft'. sec.iK'ci completely to have nvs-» 
taken and misuiidt r luod tlieir own iiilt rests. In 
the iirst place, they .socnicd not to base consi* 
dered the ditficult} of cr'aling a demand for the 
articles ot cointnetce, in which tlicy might be 
dis[iOs<cl to ti.idc ; and, in ilie next plat , they 
seeoied !o li . ,* lo^t sight of ihi iimiiod wants, 
tiK' pci. i.lnr ['lejudices, and tlie lemaikab’.c du- 
ra' ' r ot the p opij with whom they would have 
to deal, 'iln') seem to have taken fur granted, 
as the touiidafon of thsir hopes and speculation, 
tint iIkv would ha\c to supply the wants ot a 
luxurious people, whose appetite- w'l ' ojodelled 
by the example ot Ei.o pc. 'iluv ' ''ed to 
in\e ioNt light of all tlx- Liicuin'.ta..Les of time, 
plate, and necessity } and, aiiovc all, t.i.y sf i u.c'! 
to iiave ni'glectcd all the motives oi ..mnan a^- 
lion in tlui part of the w aid. It w>>uld really 
seem that they had >et t » learn J.e di rat!( r, the 
prejudices and opini a and la.-th in' wants of 
the simple people d Jj > «'i e w'oulJ leady 

jm igine that tlici. 'iicipt.ve faculties were so 
blindi ri with the //n.,' o,' ddnaiou, th r li v were 
unable to untkrsiar.d the objccuous ii}>i)n oh|Cu- 
tions, and aiguinents upon arguments, whuh h..d 
been urged in opposition to their view^ upon 
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this subject. Had they really been open to the 
force of conviction, or the voice of reason^ they 
wpuld have found abundant evidence, in the tes- 
timony which has been laid before Parliament 
upon this important branch of the question, to 
cofavince them, that ere long they could hope to 
have their projects covered with success, they 
must assume to themselves the power of remov-r 
ing prejudices hitherto deemed immoveable ; of 
changing habits heretofore considered immuta- 
ble ; and of dispelling superstitions which, alter 
all the exertions of the Company for more than a 
century, had been found almost, identified with 
their very bodies. Where, then^ was the chance 
of those adventurous S{)cculators being able to 
binder the Company in that which was consi- 
dered the ostensible and leading motive of a 
change in their situation ? But that was not all. 
Could it be imagined, fora moment, that any ex- 
ertion of theirs, however vigorously followed up, 
would be able to shake the Company in those 
firm foundations upon which their character and 
consequence were built ? He would say, cer- 
tainly not. No, not all the tide of blood, nor all 
those mines of wealth which it had cost the Comr 
pany to place themselves in their present situar 
tion, would be able to dispossess them of all 
those advantages they enjoyed, and emppwef 
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tlieir competitors to build to themselves an esta- 
blishment, upon the Company’s ruin. It was 
impossible the merchants of the Outports coifld 
create a requisition for articles of European pro- 
duce, which the Company, possessed as it was of 
every legitimate means of exciting the appetites, 
and cncoiiraginff the sources of commercial orofit 
in India, had been unable to effect; so far weri^ 
they from being able to increase the trade of In- 
dia, that since the vear 1793 it had decreased in a 
most serious degree. How could it, then, be ex- 
pected that the private traders should, by their in- 
dividual and solitary exertions, do that, which a 
great commercial and political Company had 
been unable to accomplish? Now, the mer- 
chants of the Outports were to have the right of 
using their own ships, belonging to their own 
ports ; as to ships, therefore, there was no danger 
to be apprehended, because the Company’s ships 
were much larger in point of tonnage than those 
of the Outports, and consequently, in his opinion, 
the Company would gain, by their own ships, an 
advantage which it was impossible for the mer- 
chants of the Outports ever to enjoy. They also 
had' a superiority over the ’Matter, on account of 
their vessels being better adapted for such a ser- 
vice, from which alone they would derive an ad- 
vantage, that would secure them against the 
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daagers which ifiany persons apprelhiSflded ; arid 
4 ©t' no less imporrance was the specMative 'situa- 
ti6n of the Company, seated, as they were, in the 
great emporium of the British empire ; possessed 
as they were, of docks, warehouses, and all the 
necessary conveniencies for the enjoyment and 
improvement of their commercial privileges. The 
very unity of the Company itself gave it a supe- 
riority over individual enterprize, which rendered 
it impossible materially to injure their interests. 
From this circumstance they would also be ena- 
bled to accommodate the Public, at a mucii 
cheaper rate, in articles of eastern produce than 
private adventurers. With these considera- 
tions in view, he was afraid these deluded men 
would bring upon themselves ruin and distress, 
which he apprehended they would find out too 
late to recede. From so deStfijlctive a policy, it 
was a gratifying circumstance, certainly, to every 
man who wished well to the l£ast India Com- 
pany, to find that the evidence given before Par- 
liament hadi in some degree, the effect of allaying 
■ that furor for speculation, and that some of them 
had at last discovered, that if it were possible to ex- 
tend the trade to Ihdii, the Company itself would 
have neglected no means of promoting their own 
interests in so itiaterial a point, and that it ivould 
be impossible for them, the merchants of the Ciut* 
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'ports, tOra,y^U themselves of advantage^iPtc-ctccu- 
pied and epga^ed by their more pow,crfu.| rivals. 
Convinced, therefore, of the truth of theseipbscr- 
vations, he was satisfied that whatever temporary 
effect the new system ot things might have qpon 
the commercial affairs of the Company, their 
trade would fall into its original ,Rj|ths. The 
foundation, therefore, of this objection beingj ia 
his opinion, so completely removed, nothing re- 
mained upoja that head to make .the new Charter 
very exceptionable. . 

The next point to which he would shortly al-* 
lude, was that ppon which a good deal ot 
interest was excited by persons who professed 
to entertain very great anxiety for the religious 
tenets and moral institutions of the natives of 
IlindiUtan. : Though this was a subject of vast 
importance, it was unnecessary for him to en- 
large uppn it, amply as it had been discussed both 
here and ejsew'herc.., He confessed, for his own 
pari^ that he vyas a friend to the promotion of 
Christianity in ^ India, provided it could be^ 
established consistently with the happiness of the 
people and the general tranquillity of the Indian 
empire. He certainly deprecated every , thing 
like the appearance o{\fbrce, and condemned 
every. authority, but that which, the great truths 
of ^hri^tjanity carried with them^ivw, in the 
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conVfersion of its proselytes. He most heartily 
'Wii’hed, that the virtuous endeavours ot those 
benevolent persons, who might go out to Indi^ 
in the pursuit of this pious mission, would not be 
attended with any bf those disagreeable conse- 
quences, so prophetically anticipated by some 
gentlemen, who had delivered their sentiments 
upon this important question. The exertions of 
such pious persons, he thought, ought to be en- 
couraged, as much as was consist eat with the 
welfare of India, and with the peaceful doctrines 
of that very religion they professed to inculcate. 
No man could deny that the conversion of the 
natives of India to the doctrines of Christianity 
was a great desideratum, if it could be effected 
upon the principles he had mentioned. Cer- 
tainly the result of those exertions which had 
already been made gave great encouragement to 
those hopes of success, so sanguinely entertained, 
by very many worthy persons, upon this interesting 
question ; but, at the same time that he was an 
advocate for the propagation of Christianity, he 
confessed he thought it but a secondary consider- 
ation, jf it was found inimical to the prosperi- 
ty of India, and decidedly hostile to the prin- 
ciples of the Hindis, whose happiness, certainly, 
the Company we^e imperiously bound to 
attend io, and whose religion, laws and 
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prejudices, they were, upon every principle of 
justice and’ sound policy, called upon to secure 
perfi'ct and inviolable. 

Ife did not think it necessary to trouble 
the Court with any arguments upon those ob- 
jections that his honourable and learned friend 
entertained, with respect to the internal ar- 
rangements of the Bill, because he thought, that 
as they were now come to the simple question, as 
to the rejection or the adoption of the Bill in 
principle, they had no right to go into the 
question of arrangement. But as the financial 
question had been discussed pretty generally, 
he trusted he might be allowed to touch upon 
a point which he thought was in some de- 
gree connected with the principle of the Bill ; 
he alluded to the subject of the establishmenlt 
of Hertford College. Some gentlemen had 
thought that there Vvere objections on this head,, 
sufficient to induce an opinion that the Com- 
pany ought to reject the Bill. Now to him, oh ' 
the contrary, so far tvere the objections from belrig 
well founded, that he thought, from the circum- 
stances in which the Company were placed, the 
establitphnient of the College at Hertford was ne- 
<ies4ary to their Well being.' 'When he consi- 
dered how intimately connected a Briti-'h edu- 
cation was, with the security Of the East-lndia 
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govetnnienl, it was of the highest importance 
.t^at the servants of the Companj^, those' who 
were to foim their miJitary officers and civil 
servants, in the various departments of their go- 
vernipents, should receive an education adapted 
to the genius and principle of the British cha- 
racter. But recuning to the objection he had, 
to enter into the details of the Bill, he was 
persuaded there would be found abundant ar- 
gument in the evidence offered before the House 
of Commons, to shew that, in point of policy, as 
well as of necessity, the Company were bound 
not to reject the Charter. He conceived no 
sufficient argument had been pointed out, which 
could lead him to think that the Company 
ought to entertain any suspicion of the govern- 
ment of the country, with respect to their feelings 
towards the Company, He must beg to answer 
one argument which had fallen from an honoura- 
ble gentleman, who scorned to think that, ere a 
long period* would have elapsed, the Company 
would be so embarrassed in their financial affairs, 
that they would be obliged to apply to the Go- 
vernment for relief; and that. In so' doing, they 
would involve themselves in fresh debts, and 
that consequently they would be placed in such 
a state of dependence upon Government, as 
would subject them to new encroachments upon 
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their privileges. Now he must say that, with 
submission, he did not see the force of this argu.. 
ment ; because it was assuming, in the ffrst 
place, that no benefit wouM be derived to the 
Company from the new Charter; and, in the 
next place, that Government would do that which 
was decidedly unjust and clislionest. If Govern- 
ment had been disposed to press the Con)panv, 
some more evident symptoms of that intention 
would have been manifested, than those which 
had been experienced. No argument could be 
derived from the recent conduct of Govern- 
nie-il to justify an inference that they would 
not experieuce, on future occasions, equal con- 
sideration and attention to tlieir interests. ‘ lie 
uould only call upon those, who thought the 
Bill ought to be rejected upon this principle, 
to look to the situation in which they would 
be placed, the pronosition for rejection was 
adopted, llhqucstionably such a prospect af- 
forded no consoling objects to encourage them 
to adopt so rash a step. Whatever disadvantages 
they may be suppO'.cd to labour under from 
the chstnge in their circumstances, still, their 
new situation would be decidedly preferable to 
that, in which they would find themselves, when 
divested of all their political power and conse- 
quence, But these were considerations, which 
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they had had fall opportunity of discussing, and 
they came now only to consiJer the dty question, 
whether they would accept or reject the Charter? 
All intercourse and negociation with the Go- 
vernment was now closed. ITiey had no chance 
of obtaining bettor terms than those offered them : 
and they had only now to give a negative or 
an affirmative answer. 

Having thus noticed the most prominent ob- 
jections to the main principle of the Bill, he 
would not trouble the Court by entering into 
any of the details; but he would ask every rea- 
sonable man, whether there was such a difference 
between the two Acts of Parliament (he meant 
that by which they held their present Charter, 
and the one by which they were to be again 
continued in the possession of India), to justify 
those who approved of the one to reject the 
other. He would say, certainly not ; because 
be had heard no sound objection : and thefe 
was no difference between the old and the new 
Charter, to authorise a step which would at once 
be equivalent to an abandonment of their im- 
perial, political, military, and he Would say, 
even commercial consequence; because, with 
respect to the latter part of the effect of such 
a measure, experience had shewn that the com - 
merce of India, even if they were left to 'die phs- 
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session of a share of that under their corporate 
Charier, would be by no means a profitable 
alternative for them to adopt. The Company 
were told, that if they 'accepted the Charter they 
would be continued in the possession of their 
authority in India, under the terms contained 
therein, and that they would continue to act 
under its provisions ; and, having once accepted 
it, it would be compulsory upon them to con- 
form to its enactments. This he certainly appre- 
hended they would be obliged to do, Irom the 
moment it received the Royal assent. But if it 
did not meet with the approbation of the Pro- 
prietors and they thought proper to reject it, still 
it would be an Act q/' Tariiamcnt : and he ap- 
prehended that, as British subjects, they would 
be bound to conform to the provisions of ary 
Bill enacted by the British legislature. Therefore 
he thought it was idle, now^ to talk of rejec- 
tion or acceptance : and it would be still greater 
folly to shrink from acceptance, when it was 
already uttderstood by the British Government 
that the Charter would be acceptable to the 
Proprietors, It was now too late, he thought, 
oven if it was advisable, to adopt so desperate 
a step. They had become, themselves, as it were, 
aqcessaries and parties to the enactment of that 
rule which was to bind their future conduct. It 
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would bi usc]e>'b for tlieoi, now, to think of rnest'* 
tion, for such a thought would deserve a most 
alarming epithet, little shoit he would say of 
treason, 'ihe subjects of this country were 
bound by the laws of the legislature, and any at- 
tempt to miiinge them, every man knew, would 
be piinisiiefl with the highe^J! penalties : and 
the Company W'c re now placed in that situation 
with respect to the Government and the legisla- 
ture, that it was impossibjc for them to recede. 
The law, lie might say, wuns already enacted; 
and if so, it was compulsory upon them, and 
an} rejection noio would avail them nothing. Jt 
was a complete answer to those w'ho might 
think tlio Company ouglit to reject the Bill, that 
they were still in the power of Parliament. 
Even if such an Act of Parliament, as that under 
which their authority wms constituted, could be 
considered as an act of oppression, still they were^ 
in a far different situation fiom the United States 
of America, wheu this country attempted to 
enact obnoxious laws for them. Jt w^as not in 
the power of the Cpmpany to resist, legally, the 
will of the Legislature. Comparing the relative 
situations of the Company and America, the re*- 
sistance of tlie latter to the acts of oppression of 
the Government at that time was thought a J«st 
war against th« mother country* in th?, main* 
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tenance of their rights and liberties ; whereas, any 
resistance lii the East-India Company to the will 
of Parliament would, in their present situation, 
be considered as high treason. It was quite idle 
therefore to talk of rejection at a time when 
rejection would not avail them. (Here a cry 
of Question ! Question ! and other si/mpfoms of 
impatience, were evinced on the higher benches 
of the Court.) After so much objection to 
what he had said, as appeared to be manifesed 
by the sense oi the Gallery, he did not feel it 
necessary to trespass much longer upon the 
attention of the Court j but he confessed he had 
hoped to experience the indulgence of those 
gentlemen who appeared so impatient for his ar- 
rival at a conclusion. He trusted the Court 
would therefore see how manv difficulties the 
question of rejection presented^ even upon the 
first blush. Beside the disrespect such a step 
would mark in their conduct towards the Go- 
vernment, they would really subject themselves 
to very disagreeable consequences, as their own, 
interests were concerned. It seemed to be un- 
derstood by some, that the "Bil!, in its present 
shape, would remain conclusive and final in its 
enactments. 'Fhat, however, was an assumption 
not warranted ; by anything ‘that could be col- 
lected from his Majesty’s Ministers. On the 
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contrary, it was declared expressly by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that this was a measure 
which would remain open for further alteration, 
as experience and necessity might suggest. 
Lord Castlercagh stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, that even when the 
Bill should pass into a law, still there were 
many minor details, which would necessarily 
be subject to future consideration, as events 
and circumstances should arise j and ol)served 
that there were many things which experience 
only could suggest. The Bill, therefore, was not 
to be considered as a positive, express and unal- 
terable rule of conduct. There 'were many things, 
doubtless, which would be found necessary, in 
the course of the practical operation of the Bill, 
either to modify or totally to reject ; and it was 
a very gratifying circumstance tp find, that tho 
disposition of his Majesty’s Ministers was such, as 
to give an assurance of their willingness to ren- 
der the Bill as acceptable to the Company as the 
nature of the circumstances would admit. Sur- 
rounded, as the Company were, by enemies, it 
was highly desirable to avoid evincing any dis- 
position of discontent or dissatisfaction, at a time 
when such feeling would be attended with no 
good consequence.' At'this moment the Com- 
pany were standing in a very critical situation ; 
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they were upon the brink "of a precipice, where a 
single step, one way or the other, would either 
occasion their utter ruin as a great and powerful 
Company, or give td them the means of continu* 
ing tliat splendid and honourable career which 
had lor so many years been the subject of admira- 
tion and applause. What, he would ask, would 
become of them if they were to reject the terms 
now proposed ? Did they think that, by merging 
into mere merchants under the Charter of William, 
which was the favourite theme of consolation on 
the part of his honourable and learned friend, 
they cou'd ever hope, either to maintain their eon- 
secjuence as a commercial body, or reap an ad- 
vantage worth pursuing ? No man in his senses 
could seriously entertain the thought, that it 
\vould be expedient for a company of sovereigns, 
by their own mere act of rejection, to allow them- 
selves to dwindle into a body of mere private 
merchants. Was it to be supposed, that because 
the East-India Company were not allowed to re- 
tain every title of their former power, that they 
ought to give up those great and splendid privi- 
leges upon which they had always prided them- 
selves, and be content to carry on a precarious 
and uncertain existence as competitors in the field 
of commerce ? Could any man contrast the one 
situation with the other without being convinced, 
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that liitie short of lunacy would prompt the Com- 
pany to resolve upon a step, which must dissolve 
int6 air all their well-earned, fame, power, and 
consequence ? They would give up some of those 
splendid privileges which constituted the attri- 
butes of imperial power,^ — the right of making ' 
war and peace, of raising armies, of levying 
taxes, and of administring justice. These were 
some of the possessions they would surrender, for 
a state of indigence, degradation, and humility. 
Surely this contemplation of their situation must 
convince every man of the folly and madness of 
tampering for a moment upon the question of ac- 
cepumce or reiection. For his own part, he really 
thou;ht that if the Company were to accept the 
new Charter, their situation promised to, be much 
inore independant, less cmharrassisig, and more 
tranquil than under the presciit Charter,. Beside, 
as a measure, of policy and expediency, It present- 
ed some favourable circumstances. , They gave 
up the trade to India, while at the same 

time they tranquillized the public mind, upon a 
point which the public, seemed to have very 
much at heart j and, on the other hand, they 
were left to the possession of all the most inv 
•portant of those prwileges which they now pos- 
sessed j and he was convinced, that a due.attejn- 
|>i t,it>i! to the article of economy and retrenehmentj 
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whatever apprehensions might be entertained 
upon the subject of finances, their funds would 
be adequate to their expenses. He concurred*!!! 
the . general observations of his honourable and 
learned friend upon the necessity of retrench- 
ment ; but be was persuaded that no want of 
activity and discernment upon that point would 
be experienced in the conduct of those honoura- 
ble men, to whose management it viiDuld be en- 
trusted. It appeared to him that, in some cir- 
cumstances, the negociation with His Majesty’s 
Ministers had turned out to he more favourable 
than the most sanguine imaginations could have 
fancied to themselves ; and he was satisfied that 
almost every man in that Court was agreeably dis- 
appointed, in the result of his expectations at the 
commencement of this exceedingly anxious con- 
test. Could any man have expected, fro/n the as- 
pect of affairs four months ago, and from the 
time and manner of those with whom they would 
have to treat, that the Company would have left 
to them, under circumstances so favourable, the 
possession of the China trade ? Would any man 
then say, that, after so hard fought a contest, they 
ought to give, up the exclusive trade to China, 
and content theniselves with their mere commer- 
cial Charter; and be satisfied to share, in the gene- 
ral competition with the outports, only a small 
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part of that profit whrch they had hitherto exclu- 
^vely enjoyed ? To this they must make up their 
Kjittds, before the idea of rejection could be en- 
tertained for a moment. ' ^ ’ 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know if the .hon. 
gentleman was speaking against time ? 

The Chairman called the hon. gentleman to 
order ; which was supported by the whole 
Court. 

• Mr. Tuiis resumed. If the Company were 
now to retain snch advantages as these under the 
new Charter, there was not, in his opinion, any 
pretence for resorting to so desperate a measure 
as that of rejecting at once the means, not merely 
of all their power and consequence, but of their 
very e.'cijtence. I'hc consequence of such a 
measure would be to place the private trader in 
their own shoes, and give him all the advantage 
of those labours — of that expense of blood and 
treasure, w hich the Company had devoted, during 
so many ages, he might say, in the attainment 
of that imperial character they at present main- 
tained. If the Company were true to themselves, 
he doubted, not thev would find the alteration of 
their circumstances to be rather a benefit than a 
di:>advnntnge ; but, in his opinion, to give up to 
those enemies, who had sought so anxiously their 
downfall, those valuable privileges they possessed, 
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(which they must do if they entertained for a 
moment the idea of rejection) wc'uld be an act 
of folly, of madness, despair, and weaknasa, 
worthy on'y the imbecility of men who had lost 
all true relish for their honour, their dir^nity, and 
tlieir independence. After apologising for having 
trcs])assed so long upon the attention of the Court, 
he concluded by e'i pressing his hearty c mcurreircc 
in the motion of the hon. ar.d worthy Ihironet. 

^fr. impey ro'c at the same instant with Mr. 
Lozondes, who aj)j)eared c'nlremely impatient to 
be heard — when the former gentleman yielueci 
liim prceedonce. 

Mr. Loicndes said, he would waive all circum- 
stances of ceremony, and asscft bis right to ad« 
<!:ess the Court, which he had been pre\ented, 
he must say rather unfairly, from doing, by the 
interposition of other gentlemen who spoke out 
of order, he having early in the debate caught 
the eye of the Chair. Now, really, though there 
appeared so much unwillingness to btrj.tow a little 
attention to wliat he l)ad to offer, he .1 tlie 
Court, tliat if he tliought what he had to say 
w’as dis'agreeable to tlieir luaringhe wuuld wil- 
lingly ictire from it, without saying a single 
word ; but he declared, ujion his honour, tiiat 
his voice would never be saised in that Court, 
but in the name of those divine attributes, m 
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whose spirit he hoped all of them would be veil- 
Iir>g to devote their lives and their fortunes on 
th/s and on all other occasions. The divine attri- 
butes, in the name of which he now addressed 
them, were Truth, Justice, and Humanity. He 
had no other object in view j and though he was 
but an humble insulated individual, yet, he trusted, 
he never should be found to depart, in whatever 
he spoke, from the spirit of those divine attributes. 
He professed he did not possess the abilities, nor 
the shining talents of the gentlemen who had 
preceded him ; and more particularly of his hon. 
friend Mr. Jackson ; for he would say, that more 
eloquent, more lucid, or better informed spe echos 
were never delivered in that Court, than were 
uttered in the course of these debates by that hon. 
and worth} gentleman j and, persuaded as he was 
that his speeches vyerc ever calculated to prermote 
thobc divine attributeshc spoke of, he should al wa} s 
be proud to )ield to him the rank and respect 
that were dtie to him in that Court. He was 
free, however, to admit that all the speeches de- 
livered by the hon. gentlemen who had gone 
before him, convinced him that the cause 
of humanity would never be lost sight of ; 
yet he must say, that he had not been himself 
dealt very fairly by, in the marked preference 
and priority that had been given to some of 
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them, when he attempted‘to awaken the atten- 
lipn of the Court. Now, though he was willing 
to submit to their superior talents, and more par- 
ticularly, as he would repeat again, to the elo- 
quence, the zeal, the integrity, and the very 
superior talents displayed by his worthy and hon. 
friend Mr. Jackson, yet as he had listened 
with the utmost attention and respect to those 
who had gone before him, he did think that he 
was more entitled, according to the common 
rules of politeness and civility, to some share of 
attention, in return for the indulgence he had 
shewn, however humble and inferior his talents, 
compated with theirs. He had marked very 
strange symptoms ot hostility ttoward himself in 
the course of this day’s proceedings, which he 
was not consciousof deserving : for though he could 
not shine as an orator, yet he had the vanity to think 
that as an honest, disinterested, and independent 
man, he was entitled to some share of that polite- 
ness, which was not lost sight of, even amongst a 
society ol' the wildest Indians. It was a common 
and well known thing, that in the intercourse 
which took place among the Indian nations, po- 
liteness and attention, one towards the other, was 
not the least conspicuous feature ol their charac- 
ter. Suiclv, then, in a polished apd civilized as- 
sembly like the present, that attention' and oidi- 
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nary civility would not be denied him^when, even 
amongst an assembly of barbarians, such cont 
duct would be deemed a breach of good mani 
ners; and he would say, that there was one ho- 
nourable gentleman, whose name he would take 
the liberty of mentioning on this occasion, who, 
whatever might be thought of the violence of his 
political sentiments, always conducted himself 
with the mildness, forbearance, and urbanity of 
a well-bred gentleman, and who, even in the heat 
of debate, and when perhaps attacked on ail sides 
on account of his political siiis, never lost sight 
of good manners — he meant Sir Francis Burdett* 
— (A laugh ). — He would say, of that honourable 
Baronet, whateve# he might think of his political 
sentiments, that there was not a more correct gen- 
tleman in the House of Commons} and for his 
own part, he always considered his opinions with 
attention, and with that respect to which the man- 
ner of delivering them entitled them on all bands. 
— (Crm of Order! Order !' Question i Question !) 
— He only wished that those honourable gentle- 
men, he alluded to, would but follow Sir Francis 
Burdett’s example, in point of moderation arid 
forbearance, and he would be perfectly satisfied 
with their conduct. 

Now, having made these prefatory observa- 
tions upon the subject of good manners, he 
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would just say that he, for one, in some degree, 
disapproved of this Bill. In the first place, 
though he had not the opportunity of speaking, 
(almi^Ji) it was his intention to have urged most 
strongly, that a proposition should be made to his 
Majesty’s Ministers to confine the private trade 
of India to the port of London for the space 
of five years, and to compel the trader to re- 
turn with his cargo from India to the Thames. 
This, he thought, was a measure of experiment, 
W'hich ought to have been tried before the trade 
of the Outports should have been opened in the 
extensive manner they were by this Bill. They 
would then have been able to see tl\e impolicy of 
that measure they now blindly adopted, and they 
would have found out, how dangerous it was to 
give encouragement tp that system of smuggling, 
which he feared would now be so successfully 
carried on. He owned .that Government were 
rather to blame in not trying this experiment as 
a measure of precautionT The honourable gen- 
' tleman, who spoke last, seemed to think that the 
East India Company need entertafh no apprehen- 
sion from the competition of the private "trader, 
’and he said, that with regard to the alleged 
danger of the private traders being able to affect 
thh commerce' of the Company, it was a mere 
fallacy. Now facts are stubborn things ; buf he 
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was not one of those, when a bill was passed, that 
would quarrel about straws, or dispute for the 
salje of disputing, upon matters which could be 
of no avail now, in any way whatever ; yet, for 
the sake of setting the honourable gentleman 
right, to whose speech he owned he had paid 
some attention, he would assure him, that he la- 
'boured under a complete mistake in supposing 
that the private merchants would be unable to 
injure the trade of the Company. The fact was, 
that the way in which the trade of the Company 
had been injured of late years, was by the capi- 
tal of British private merchants being employed 
in American bottoms, and that what was 
called the American trade, was, in truth, the Bri- 
tish private trade, Was it then of no importance 
to the Company that that trade which had been 
hitherto carried on so extensively, even under the 
coverture and disadvantage of foreign convey- 
ance, would now become openly legalized, and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Government ? 
Did it not follow, d priori, that if the little Ame- 
rican trader cotld do so much injury to the Com- 
pany’s commerce, in the restricted way it had hi- 
therto been carried on, that it would trebly and 
quadrupiy increase, when those very British mer- 
chants would be able to give full scope to their ca- 
pital, their persevering industry, and their aspiring 
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enterprizc ? Therefore he must own, that with that 
fact before their eyes, he was surprised and asto- 
nished at. the attention which the Court ,pajd*to 
the extraordinary argument of the honourable 
gentleman, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
and it only shewed, that on some occasions the 
Court exercisedagreatdealof patience.— ‘[A laugh.) 
— Now the Court must all know it themselves, 

. to have been an indubitable fact, that, for some 
years past, there had been upwards of three hundred 
sail of American ships carrying on this very private 
trade to India by means of private British capital ; 
in consequence pf which they had found, that in 
the European markets Indian produce was sell- 
ing at prices the Company could not afford to sell 
tliem in the British market. J^ow this was a fact 
which had passed under their own eye, and the 
result was painfully felt by those who were inte- 
rested in the welfare and prosperity of the East- 
India Company. Could it be said, therefore, that 
the British private trader could not affect the 
Company’s regular trade, by a legalised compe- 
tition with them in the market ? They had seen 
the effects of the private trade of Great Britain 
through the medium of American ships, nAnned 
by native Americans. If, then, they were able to 
do so much, 'by this dependent and shackled 
mode of carrying on the trade ; through the me- 
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dium of American ships, manned by American 
sailors, did it not naturally follow, when that trade 
was autjiorized by Act of Parliament, was carried 
on in British ships, manned by British sailors, ac- 
tuated by the enterprising spirit of speculation, 
peculiar to the British merchant, that the evil 
would be carried to an extent almost incalculable? 
Surely all the unemployed capital of the British 
private merchant would be at once thrown into 
this channel; and the most fatal consequences 
would ensue to the interests of the Cotnpany’s 
trade. He did therefore say, that if the Bri- 
tish private merchant thus had his trade to India 
legalised by the Government of the country, no- 
thing could withstand him. Who, that did but 
know the characte/, the genius, and the enter- 
prising spirit of the British merchant, would ven- 
ture to assert, that iTo danger would follow from 
this liberty of carrying his capital free and unmo- 
lested into the Indian market ? Therefore, when 
every man in this country was permitted to go to 
India, and give free scope to his speculative ge- 
nius, he, for ‘his own part, apprehended the most 
serious consequences. There was not a doubt that 
the private merchant would be enabled to cope 
with the Company, and to carry on an extensive 
trade to their prejudice. If they were able to do 
so much in American ships, what would they not 
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do in their own ships ? The thing; wns too evi- 
dent to require examination for a moment. The 
Company might depend upon it, that the most'se- 
rious injury would-be done to theif interests by 
the vast influx of private capital, that would pour 
into this profitable channel of commerce. He 
would not trouble the Court any more on this 
point; for however conscious he was of his ina- 
bility to treat it, in the way it ought to be dis- 
cussed, he was content to found his argument 
upon one insulated fact, a fact known to every 
one present ; and therefore he was not one that 
was to be lulled asleep by that sort of opium 
which the honourable gentleman seemed disposed 
to administer, nor could he be persuaded by all 
the artifices of rhetoric, into a belief that the pri- 
vate trader of their country would do no barm. 
Experience denied the fact, because if the British 
trader could do so much in American bottoms, 
the probability and reason of the thing was, that 
they would do five times as much when in their 
own bottoms. Now, he would say no more uponj 
this subject, but go to some passages of the Bill. 

In the first place he would liken the Bill to a 
vintage. The Government had got the first press- 
ing^,? the country had got the second, and the 
Company had got the ho»wash — (Loud lau^h- 
^cr,/>-^Now, in another instance, the Company 
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were to be lulled into slumbers of forgetfulness, as 
to their own true interests and deserts. The 
Company having done every thing that they 
.could do, as honest men, to discharge thcii duty 
towards those over whose interests they predded, 
and having acted conscientiously and honourably 
towards the mother countiy; still, inasmuch as 
tiiey were liable to human infirmity, it was 
thought expedient, by their worthy governors, to 
guard by this Bill, as much as possible, against 
the consequences of any frailty to which the ge- 
nerosity of their disposition might trepan them. 
Now, the other dose of opium in tlVw Bill, whidi 
had more or less a tendency to lull thcMii into 
dreams of forgetfulness of what was due to them- 
selves, would be found in the 4 50th page of the 
Bill, as contained in No. XIII. of the papers be- 
fore the Court, and he would just read the pre- 
scription : “ And be it further enacted, that from 
“ and after the passing of this Act, it shall not 
“ be lawful fur the said Court of Directors, either 
provisionally or otherw isc, to nomiiiate or ap- 
point any person to succeed to any office or 
“ employment in the civil or military cstablish- 
ment of the said Company in the East Indies or 
“ parts aforesaid, without the approbation of .the 
" said Board of Commissioners, other than and 
“ except as aforesaid, provided always— There 
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Was the enacting clause ! — there was the misery 
of the thing I— that was their old friend! — (a 
laughJ^ihsX was their old friend Mr. Partridge! 
(a lauQliJ—'‘ that nothing herein contained shall 
“ prevent or hinder the said Court of Directors 
from nominating or appointing absolutely or 
“ provisionally such persons as they may think 
“ fit to the offices of Member of Council, General 
“ Officer on the Staff, Advocate and Attorney 
" General, Attorney at law of the aaid Company, 
“ or Chaplain at the several Presidencies or Settle - 
" ments, or to any offices or employments in the 
“ civil or marine establishments ol the said Com- 
“ pany, which may be, and usually have beers, 
" supplied by persons not having been covenant- 
“ §d servants of the said Company, previousljfj^to 
“ their nomination or appointments; nortopre- 
“ vent the said Court of Directors from nominat- 
ing or appointing Writers, Cadets, or Assistant 
* Surgeons, in such manner as they have hereto- 
" fore been used or accustomed to do.” 

Now, it was to be observed, as a most extraor- 
dinary thing, that there was not a word said about 
marine forces in this clause. {No! No!) Tliere 
was some difference between a hundred and Jive 
or sif thousand pounds. It was not one and 
the same thing. -Ihete were not the same motives' 
in ow; case as in the other. There seemed to be,> 

2 L 
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in his opinion, a veil studiously drawn over tha# 
branch of the public service, and yet the East 
India Company and the Court of Directors did 
not call them the scn'ants ot the Company. Wbat» 
he would ask, was the ditTerence between a ser- 
vant in one department of their service and a ser- 
vant in another ? They were all servants who 
performed any service on behalf of the Company ; 
and surely they were entitled to as much reward 
and emolument for their services, as any other class 
of persons. Really, if they were not called ser- 
vants, he must get anew Entick's IXcliomry^ and 
endeavour to improve his understanding upon tlie 
subject. {A laugh, and a cry of’ Order !) He was 
endeavouring to shape his ideas to their own as 
well as he could ,• but, upon a point of the utmost 
importance, like this, he hoped he should be for- 
given the liberty of entertaining a different opinion, 
because this experiment liad been once tried, and 
because he was convinced that it was a hypocriti- 
cal attempt, on the part of the Government, to keep 
m with the Company, and with the public too. 
He had always asserted this as his opinion, and he 
maintained it still more strongly now. 

Now, to shew the fraudulent attack made upon 
the private rights of the Company, he would beg 
the Court to recoflect, that it was not until the 
discussion of this Bill in Parliament, that the 
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traders of Liverpool had found out very superior 
parliamentary talents, in the eloquence and vivid 
imaginations of two distinguished members of that 
House. Who was it, he would ask, that they set 
up as their advocates upon this occasion ? Why* 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Brougham. In the first 
place he sup[)oscd they thought “ that a new 
broom sweeps clean and certainly he was very 
much afraid, that, even in that very House, they 
wanted a stoccfKr to cleanse it from the filth of 
subserviency. They thought, he supposed, that 
by having Mr. Brougham in their hands they 
might .ra/te’/j all before them. So much for Mr. 
Brougham. Now for Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Canning was considered, even by the op- 
posite party in that House, to have acted, not from 
a pure love of honesty and integrity, in supporting 
the objections against the East India Company j 
and hence, he presumed, the worthy inhabitants of 
Liverpool were anxious to have him as their re- 
presentative and advocate. He confessed he was 
sorry to see a man of his talents so much in want 
of common honesty. {Here the hon. Gentleman was 
loudly called to order.') He begged pardon for be* 
logout of order; it was mere matter of opinion of 
bis ; but, he had no doubt, that their object in 
wishing him to represent the town of Liverpool, 
was, that he should render his talents and splendid 

2 L 2 
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acquirements subservient to the attainment of 
their objects. The hon. Gentleman was proceed- 
ing with some most severe animadversions, when 

The Chairman begged he would confine himself 
to the question before the Court, and not launch 
into niatters wholly irrelevant to the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. Lowndes said, ho merely mentioned this 
conduct of Mr. Canning for the purpose of shew- 
ing that it would be sometimes found, that men, 
who were otherwise the admiration of a whole 
country, would make their talents subservient to 
the interests of a party, and auxiliary to public 
prejudice. 

Now, as he had co.mparcd this Bill to a vintage. 
which ho thought was by no means an unapt com- 
panion, he must compare the Board of Controul 
to a person in a stage coach, the Public was the 
-driver on the box, and the East India Company 
the hack horses employed to draw the vehicle. 
{Lined cries of order ! order !) 

Mr. Impey spoke to order. lie said he was 
extremely sorry, even on any account, to interrupt 
any hon. Proprietor in the delivery of his opinion 
upon this important question j but he must submit 
to every gentleman in Court, whether there was 
one word, uttered by the hon. Proprietor, which 
yt'as in the least degree applicable or had any re- 
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fercnce to the question before them. He would 
affirm, that there was not a single pertinent obser- 
.vation, in the whole course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, to the subject under consideration. What, 
he would ask, had the conduct of Mr. Canning 
(to whom, by the way, he submitted, it was very 
disorderly to allude to at all) todo with the object of 
tlie present meeting ? He hoped the non. Gentle- 
man would see the impropriety of addressing his 
observations to matters of an extraneous nature : 
but he was persuaded, that if the bon. Gentleman 
confined himself to the question before the Court, 
t be greatest attention would be paid to him. 

Air. Iximdcs declared, with much vehemence, 
that he was astonished that the hon. Gentleman 
should assert that he had not said a word which 
related to the question before the Court. Had he 
not, he -would ask, proved, in the first instance, 
■that the Company had great reason to be afraid of 
the competition of the private trader? and had 
he not shewn that the trade of the Company 
would be in great peril, in consequence of that 
competition ? As to his other observations, he 
would put it to every man wlio heard him, whe- 
ther he was not perfectly in order ? Ho , professed 
his right toexarnine into the manner in which the 
Btll’had been treated in the House of Comsr.ons ; 
jand he trusted' he had said enough to shew tliat 
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the Company had not had fair play: but he wait 
rather apt to think from the treatment he received 
from some honourable gentlemen* that it wa* 
their intention to cut the thread of his argument 
short, at onoe, because he believed they did not 
like his arguments ; but he should have the sati‘f 
faction of disappointing them : because he hoped 
that the majority of the Court would permit hinj 
to make a few more observations. 

Now with respect to the precise cjucstion be- 
fore the Court, he most certainly concuned in 
thinking that the Bill, under the present circum- 
stances of the case, ought to be accepted chear- 
fully and willingly by the Compan).— 

Hear!) Bnt at the same time, he must admit 
that there were many provisions of it very excep- 
tionable. However, they were not so excep* 
tionable, in his opinion, as to warrant tlie Com- 
pany’s rejection of the Bill. There were many 
important privileges, no doubt, left in the pos- 
session of the Company, which he thought put the 
question of rejection completely at rest. He 
would sot now occupy the time of the Court by 
enumerating them, as tlie Bill spoke sufficiently 
for itself, Though the Company had Certainly 
some reason to complain of the curtailment of 
their privileges, be must do the Government the 
justice to say that they had* on the present .occ|r 
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shn, shewn a degree of liberality for which they 
'(vere entitled to the thanks of the Company : but 
for his own part, he thought, if acknowledgement 
of thanks were to be tlie mode in which zealous 
endeavours, persevering assiduity, and upright 
integrity in pursuing the interests of the Com* 
pany, were to be rewarded, his honourable and 
learned friend, Mr. Jackson, was a most deserv* 
ing claimant for such reward. lie believed* 
throughout the whole of this arduous contest, no 
man had evinced more integrity, 'more indefati* 
gable exertion, and with more disinterested feel- 
ing for the interests of the Company, than that 
honourable gentleman. No private motive 
characterized his conduct. He acted merely 
from the motive of serving those divine attributes* 
tra/Zi, justice, and humaninj. No other motives 
than those, he was persuaded, influenced his con* 
duct. He was sorry his honourable and learned 
friend had left the Court ; but, however, the tes- 
timony, he was persuaded, every man in that 
Court must feel disposed to bear to his merits would 
be painful to him, if he were present to hepr their 
acknowledgments. He (Mr. Lowndes) was sar 
tisfied that no man was ever listened to with more 
deserved attention and respect, than that honoura- 
ble gentleman, and no man better deserved the 
ipitefiil acknowledgments of that Court. Never 
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were the talents ofhis learned friend cxefted, with 
more benefit and advantage to the country, than 
on, the present oct'asion. His zeal had been as 
great as his integrity ; and his indefatigable indus- 
try as conspicuous as his eloquence. Never was 
a more honourable man employed in so good a 
cause ; and he \\'as satisfied that under all the dif- 
ficulties of the Company they might say of his 
learned friend, with Horace,— 

Nil des'i'cramium Teucro duce, et auspice Tcucro. 

From the beginning, his honourable friend had 
been a zealous advocate in their caiue. Never 
was man more successful, in combating against 
the opposition of the enemies of the Company j 
and though the most laborious work of opposition 
fell upon the Proprietors generally, yet at least 
his torrent of eloquence, which he (Mr. Lowndes) 
compared, at the last Court, to the Falh of Nia- 
gara, w'as of most essential service to their cause, 
and had overborne all opposition. Much of the 
alteration in the Bill, for which the Company had 
So much reason to be rejoiced, was owing to his 
extraoi dinary exertions. And if the Company 
Were not so successful as they could have wished, 
still they had had sufficient success from the ex- 
ertion of bis and the Directors’ eminent services 
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it inauce them to continue their Charter, 
Under the modification contained in this Bill. 

Now, as the Court had listened to him with 
60 much pacioDCc and attention, he would 
not now' abuse ilieir indulgence by tres- 
passing for more than a moment longer upon 
their time. It was because he thought they wee 
sincere advocates to the cause of justice, truth, 
and humanity, that they had listened to him so 
long. For that indulgence he thanked them, 
and would ever entertain a lively sense of their 
politeness and goodneS'. 

Now, though they had not permitted him to go 
(m ill his simile with legard to the coach, 

which he thought was a very fair one, he hoped 
they would permit him to say, that when he saw 

a Bishop in the Bill, by G he thought th^ 

whole C mpany were going upon a jouiney in 
a broken-down L mdon hackney-coach. (Cries 
of order ' order I order !J*' 


* On recording Mr. L’« speech froiti the short-hand 
wtitei’s notes, the Editor thinks that the honourable gentle- 
luan’s own comnaent, on this part of it, will not be unaccepta- 
ble, as if was punted in the Morning Chronicle: — 

A Card.— Mr. Lowndes, who has taken his Bachelor’* 
degree m the UnniT>iiy of Oxford, and is a modhh ia 
iPoliliott and Ileligiaii, has taken the earliest opporteuity of 
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ITie Chairman again called the honovirabl© 
gentleman to order, and reminded him of the 
necessity of keeping to the question before the 
Court. 

Mr. Lowndes apologized, for having again 
given occasion for the reproof of the- Chair. He 


Resiling the Elitnr of i\\*^ I^tornbig Chronicle will have the 
goodness to contiadict the ungrntlemanly expression inserted 
in ycstcrd'iy’s paper among the East-Ii.dm debates — As 
as he saw a Bl\hop in the Bill, by Goii, he ihonght it 
was gone to the dcvil.‘* What he said was this — as 
** soon as he (Mr. Lowndes) saw Bishop in the Bill, be 
** was aLiuned, as he thought it ml ’■ju be intended to de- 
** gt^neiato the Proprietors of India ^Uk\ into hachricy-roaih 
horses I'f ^I. valne/’^Ihshop is a, famous horse dealer in St. 
Gdesls oi low priced h.KJincy-coach homes from 51. to 301, 
it was from rnakuig use ci tin; hack simile, that Mr. L, 
was called to oider : and such wjk the clamour and noise, tho 
moment tlu word Qlarnwd was mentioned, that from this cir* 
cumsten' has probdoh* originated the mistake* of the Beport* 
ets in '' ^st-lndi’ gd!ei*y. When the different Editors of 
Kowspapt who have inserted a vimiiar expression to the one 
alladed to, see the above statement, they will, of coarse, from 
a propor sense of jusr.ce, have the goodnes.s also tocoirect 
what they have snid, bv inserting the sitnile made use of by 
Mr. L, exactly as he expressed it. 

July 23 . 1613. THOS. LOWNOES, 

Mr. I/OwncLs candidly confesses that, though not so bad aa 
represented* the simile was a St. Giles’s simile, and tbeteifor# 
not sojjenteel as if coming from St. Jameses. 
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•aid, he seemed to be very unfortunate in his 
mode of delivery, for he could scarcely utter a 
sentence without bein^ called to order. Now 
really he was not consciou;? of deserving so 
much severity on the part of gentlemen, for 
he had studiously endeavoured to confine himself 
to the question, (.4 i.tugh.) However, l.e 
should now give no further (jctasion for similar 
reproof. 1 le lamented that he had not the l\o- 
nour of seconding his honourable and learned 
friend’s amendment, w'hich he hoped to liave 
been allowed to do j but was obliged to yield 
that satisfaction to the honourable gentleman 
who performed that duty. 

He concluded, by declaring his opinion 
that the Company ought, under all ciredm- 
stances, to accept the Bill in its present 
shape. 

Mr, impey then rose and addressed the 
Chair. Having taken so large a part in 
the previoii-i debates upon tins subject, it 
might seem very natural to the Court, that 
he should he desirous to trespass a few 
moments upon their patience, on this most 
important question : and he trtusted the Court 
would permit liim to say a few words, promisir’g 
not to abuse their indulgence by going to an 
unnecessary length, upon a theme so amply dls- 
2 M 3 
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cussed on former occasions. The result of what 
he should submit to the Court would be, that 
he, should certainly vote for the motion 'that 
had been made by the lumourable gentleman, 
the late Chairman. Upon the whole, he 
thought it better to vote for the motion as 
oiiginally made, than as amended by the ho* 
nourable and learned gentleman who had re- 
cently left the Court. 'I'he latter brancH of 
the question before the Court was very short, 
and therefore he would take that first. His 
reasons for voting for the original motion without 
the amendment were principally these : that 
he thought the original motion bore relation 
to a subject, the most important that ever came 
before this Court. He thought their vote upon 
that subject should be as short and as simple 
as possible, and as little loaded with extra- 
neous matter ; but above all, his reason for voting 
for the original motion, without the amend- 
m nt, was this : they were agreed in one point ; 
namely, that the Court of Directors had, from 
the beginning to the end, evinced in their 
conduct as much zeal and ability, as any body of 
men ever divplaved for the interests either of 
fliem- elves or their constituctits. That being 
the case, he confessed it would seem a little 
ungiacious, if this Court were to tack to the 
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motion an addition, which, in some minds, might 
sei^m to throw an imputation on the Couit of 
Directors, by doubting their zeal for the Cojn- 
pany’s service; by doubting that they would 
do every thing in their power to sustain the 
purposes of the Bill ; an.d by doubting that 
they felt disposed to co-operate with the Pro- 
prietors, in the pursuit of those mcasuies which 
Were necessary for the cvelfarc of the whole 
body. Now, it was in that point of view he 
felt so little disposed- to concur in the ainend- 
nienr of the honourable and learned gentleman. 
It jeemed to suggest a doubt, that the Directors 
would adopt measures for the benefit of the 
Proprietors and the public. In his opinion, such 
a suggestion was not only unnece.->sary but un- 
merited ; for he would venture to say, that if 
the Court of Directors should want the assistance 
of the Court of Propiietors, they w'ould call 
upon them for their vote and support, on all 
future occasions, as on the present, and he had 
no doubt that the Proprietors would find in 
them tbo same zeal, and the same anxietv tor 
their welfare, that they had evinced in the course 
of these proceedings. 

The question the Court were now about to 
debate and determime, was certainly one oi the 
most; imperious questions that ever was deter- 
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rained in that Court. The Company’s present 
Charter being on the point of expiring, they had 
latjely petitioned Parliament, that they would 
be pleased to renew thoii privileges upon the 
same principle and terms, upon which foimer 
engagements between them and the public bad 
stood. 'I’bis principle and these teims haJ been, 
that in conaderation of their paying the charge 
of the e^tahliblimenfS in India and of pac ing the 
Indian di bt, they should have the soie exercise 
and contruul over the commerce of the Eastern 
Seas. It had pleased Pailiament not to listtn to 
their petition. It had pleased them to determine 
that they should no longer have the controul over 
llie commerce to the Indian Seas. With that 
the Company had no longer to do. But Par- 
inent now offered them the exclusive possession 
of the tea trade of China, upon the same condi* 
tions that they had heretofore possessed the whole 
of the trade to the Indian Seas; namely, that 
they should pay the same charges, and sustain 
the same expcnces for the support ot the esta- 
blishments of India that they had hitherto borne. 
To return an answer in the negative or the affirm- 
ative to this proposition was the purpose for 
which the General Court had met. 

He confessed himself to have no difficulty in 
acknowledging that he participated in the in- 
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dignant feeling which had been heretofore ex- 
pressed by some members of the Court, upon 
the subject of certain circumstances that had 
taken place during the course of the late proceed- 
ings. He was far from giving, with the hon. 
Bart. M'ho seconded this motion, unlimited credit 
to Ills Majesty's Minutcrs, for the part they had 
acted. Whatever lutrits or demerits Ihoy might 
have, as compared with oth^'r men, or v ith other 
bodit". of men, he fullv agreed with the honoura- 
blc Director (Sir IL Inglis) who had addressed 
the Court to-dnv, upon this subject, and whose 
sentiments he cordially supported, that they had 
not done justire to the Fvasl-India Company. Ho 
further thought, that in the course t'f these pro- 
ceed, ngs there had been in some instances a 
want of temper, and indeed a want of common 
civility ip some quarters. Mucli, however, as 
Such conduct was calculated to excite disagreea- 
ble feelings, and create a recipmcal heat on 
the pait of iiiosc who jvere the subjects of such 
treatment, it was not under the influence of 
such feelings, that the Court ought to come to 
a deciiion upon a subject which involved so 
iiiany important interests. For his own part, he 
profe.sscd that his jiiclgm^.. t was jn no degree 
influenced by tpeh motive-,. He was glad to 
find that the irntaliou v>hi^|i had been naturally 
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exciteJ ih the minds of some of the PfopHctorS 
by these proceedings, had subsided ; and that they 
were likely to come to a sound decision upott 
this important subject, with that temper, delibe- 
ration, and forbearance, which svas so essentially 
necesiary upon so momentous an occasion. 

In discussing the pic,ent subject, the 
first question that natuialJy arose was this : 
are the ^finances of the Company equal to the 
ex/}enrcs to be imposed upon them ? and on the 
other hand, if they accepted theChaitcr, under 
its new regulations, is it not probable that, before 
twenty years have expired, they will be in a slate 
of bankruptcy ? He had no scruple in declaring, 
that if this Bill had passed in the shape in which 
it was first introduced into Parliament j if Par- 
liament had conferred upon the Board of Con- 
troul the complete superiutendance over the 
commercial funds of the Company, and the other 
authority at first intended, he would have had 
no difficulty or delicaay about icjccting the 
Charter altogether; because, if the Coinjiany had 
accepted the Bill with such provi'jiojis, they 
would have embraced certain ruin, and positive 
destruction. As that Bill was fir'>t recommended 
the Legislature, it appeared to him, to be a 
tomplete plan for the downfall of every thing 
that was dear or interesting to the Company. 
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But he was happy to concur in opinion with many 
|;entjemen who had gone before him in the course 
of the present discussion, that the amelioration 
which had taken place in the Bill, during the com- 
munications between the Couit of Directors and 
the Board of Controul, which reflected so much 
honour on the integrity and ability of the former, 
had obviated many of the objections, that 
would have been decisive against the acceptance 
of the Bill, on its first introduction. He was of 
opinion, that those ameliorations were most 
essential; and they were now to determine, 
whether there w^ere . sufficient inducements 
held out to them, as individual Proprietors, or as 
a puhhc body, to accept the Chatter oflered. 
They ucre Irec, in his opinion, to debate this 
question ; because he did not think that they 
were under any obligation to accept this Charter, 
unless it ajtpearcd clear to them, upon satisfactory 
reasonisig, and sound argument, to be such a 
Chartcj iis tuuld be accepted with a view to their 
own interests, and with a view to the interest 
of the East-India Company at large under their 
protection. They were under no obligation, in 
his opinion, one way or the other. 

With respect to the inducements that were 
held out to them as I’roprietors, many persons 
had, heretofore, entertained very strong expect 
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(ations and hopes respecting the dividend ; notonfy" 
thaf they should have a parliamentaiy guarantee fof 
the'dividend and capital, but that they would de- 
rive further advantage from having theirdividends 
secured upon the Company’s funds. He con- 
fessed, that he was one of those who disagreed in 
those views, which had been taken by some gen- 
tlemen, with respect to the guarantee fund of 
which they had heard so much, and which was, 
in fact, borrowed from the Charter of 1793, and 
which made a provision of the present Charter. 
He was persuaded there was no man of common 
sense who could consider this proposition as any- 
thing more than a chimera. Was there any man, 
he would ask, who could hope that, in the course 
of twenty, or even an imndred years^ such a fund 
could be realised, for the purpose, and by the 
means suggested ? There was no man, he was 
persuaded, who could entertain any such falla- 
cious hopes. What then, were the advantages 
held out to the Proprietors, under the pmsent 
Bill, for the security of their dividend ? In the 
first place, the security of their dividend was 
secure and defined. It was clear that they were 
jiovv in possession of commercial 'funds? and it 
wa^^^provided by this Bill, that their dividends 
W|ere to be paid out of those fund^ before an|: 
political ariiGics of ex pence were to be defrayed, 
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•The next advantage derived from thi^ Bill he 
conceived to be an increased security for their 
Capital, It had been declared by this Bill, 
that, with respect to the commercial funds 
of the Company, no territorial demands should 
be paid out of them, before the Proprietors were 
satisfied. Now he considered that declaration as 
a most important one, and he thought, upon that 
ground, there were very great advantages held 
out to the Proprietors as individuals, and that it 
Was one very great inducement for them to ac- 
cept the Bill. 1 

The next advantage the Company derived frona 
the Bill, was held out to them as a commercial 
body. Prom the very alarming situation in 
which the Company seemed to stand when this 
Bill was first introduced into Parliament, much 
had been urged’ in that Court to induce the 
Company, under their then situation, alarming as 
it was, to reject the terms then proposed, and to 
carry on their affairs upon their own commercial 
capital, in pursuance of the Charter of King 
William. He was extremely glad that their 
attention had been turned to that alternative ; 
for however unnecessary it was now, it might, 
at some future peripd, prove the salvation of the 
Company, if they should be forced by the cir- 
cunistances of the times, or if they should be 
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pressed by tliat total change on their circum- 
stances, which, perhaps, on some future day, 
might be forced upon them, to give up their ex- 
clusive privileges. It was a gratifying circum- 
stance to reflect, that if, on some future occasion, 
any attempt of this kind should be made, and 
the Company should feel ifc necessary to resist 
terms, which might be then deemed inadmis- 
sible, they would have this excellent alternative 
to resort to in the extremity of their aflair'-'. Hut 
however important the consideration of this 
might be, on some future occasion, they were no't 
now, in the present state of their aflairs, requited 
to debate a proposition, embracing so much im- 
portant matter. But he W'ould just obs« rvc, that 
even if the Company could carry on their aflairs 
successfully under the Charter of King William, 
the very consideration of. the proposition, would 
involve great difficulty and delay. 'J'liey had 
been told, by the Court of Director^, that belore 
they could place themselves in a situation to 
make a fair experiment upon that Charter, that 
they would have a vast number ol impediments, 
in point of delay, to get over. In the first place, 
they would have a long and intricate account to 
settle with the Government, which, if they were 
to reject this Bill, would be more hurtful to 
them, than their present state of aflairs. , Beside 
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this, they would have to meet any demands 
which their creditors might immediately make 
upon them. All these circumstances must shej^^, 
that the provisions themselves, which would be 
intended by the Directors to, get rid of these im- 
pediments, and to collect the means of paying 
their debts, would produce' the greatest possible 
inconvenience 5 and almost set at nought the idea 
of practically following up such a proposition. 
In the mean time, what, he would ask, would 
become of the Government of India, during; the 
intricacy of the ncgociations, that would neces- 
sarily arise in the course of such an arrangement ? 
and where would the Company find the means 
of disengaging themselves from the pccuniaiy 
embarrassment, in which they would be suddenly 
involved, by the demands of their creditors ? 
What time would not be exhausted in adjusting 
the value of the Company’s property, and arrang- 
ing their accounts with the Government, and 
others with whom they had dealings ? Under 
these circumstances lie certainly concurred ia 
opinion with the Directors, that the Com[)any 
would act very raslily if they did not accept the 
Charter, as at present offered. But even still, 
lie was not satisfied that, in a commercial point 
of view, if this proposition were adopted, and 
they were to act upon their own bjUc:r, that 
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their affairs would be so prosperous as w^s by sofflfl? 
people imagined. 

He was of opinion, that it their rejection or ap- 
ceptancc of the present Bill depended merely 
upon considerations that concerned them as indi** 
viduals, or merely as a body of men in their com* 
inercial character, the solution of the question 
would not be very difficult. But there were other 
peculiar calculations, of a most important nature, 
that remained to be considered, when they re- 
flected that this Company was superintending the 
prosperity and happiness of a population of 50 or 
60,000,000 ; a population with whom they had 
been long connected in political relations, who 
were accustomed to look up for directions to their 
Government, and who bad been accustomed to 
consider them as the hcadof an immense European 
establishment. When those things were considered, 
the question of acceptance or rejection became 
serious in a tenfold degree. When it was con- 
sidered how intimate the connection was betwefrv 
the native powers and the India Company in 
India j when it was considered how many mutual 
engagements they were upder to tach other, and 
how many ties of mutual faith subsisted between 
them ; and last, though not least, when it was 
considered, how many thousands of the Company’s 
servants looked up to them with confidence for 
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lappoft, in his opinion they were bounB, in point 
of honour as well as policy, to accept a Charter 
which,' if rejected, would involve the servants of 
' the Company, many of the native powers, and all 
thosewhohad beenaccustomedtolookto theCom- 
pany for countenance and protection, in one com- 
mon scene of inconvenience an^ distress. The native 
population of India had been long accustomed to 
look up to this Company as thesource of their regu- 
lar government, of their happiness, and their pros- 
perity. They had been accustomed to look up to 
this Company, as the power to which they must 
appeal, on occasions of disputes between them- 
selves. To them their eye was always turned for 
counsel, instruction, and rules of conduct. With 
them the native powers had always been accus- 
tomed to treat, in matters of alliance for mutual 
protection. In short, their mutual attachments 
wtre suph as rendered it highly impolitic to adopt 
a- step, that must at onte cut asunder those ties 
which had been the growth of years, and inter- 
woven by long connexion and reciprocity of fa- 
vour and confidence. It was frue it had been 
asked' in Parliament, whether the population of 
India were so wedded to the East India Company 
that it was impossible to separate them, without 
doing violence to the feelings of the people ? And 
wbcflrer it was n'at possible for the Parliament of 
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Great Britain to devise means, equally as wiseandi 
politic as those exerted by the Company, for en 
gaging -and securing the alTectioris and attacl**, 
ments of the native Hindus i .lb that he would 
answ'er, that such were the ties which subsisted 
between, the population of India and the East 
Indfo Company, that it would be impossible to 
' separate them, without doing that violence he had 
described. And, in the next place, he would 
answer, it appeared to him that nothing could 
be a greater mistake than to believe, it was in 
the power of Parliament to establish a system of 
government superior to that which had already 
subsisted in India for the last twenty years. It 
should be recollected, that the influence which 
the government of India had over the population 
of that vast empire, was not of momentary growth, 
but that it was tiic effect of long habit and ac- 
quaintance with their respective interests. Tliere 
were many mep v/ho seemed very anxious always 
to refer every thing to the wisdom of the House of 
Parliament ; but much as he respected tlie wisdom 
of the Legislature, and bound as he was to bow 
with deference, to their collective sagacity, he 
would, with’ great humility, presume to say, that 
Parliament itself had betrayed, in some memorable 
instances, too liule regard to the prejudices' of 
nations. With all their wisdom they had evinced 
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either an unfortunate pertinacity in favor of par* 
tbukr opinionsj or had mistaken the true policy 
Ihaf ought to guide the councils of a great and an* 
lightened Legislature. Every body knew that it 
the wisdom of Parliament that lost America, 
it ts?as the wise experiments of Parliament, upon 
the feelings of the Americans, which created those 
contests, that terminated in the memorable separa* 
tion of that country from the British dominions* 
He verily believed, that there was not a man in 
this country, now, who did not see the folly of 
that sy-'tom, by which it was attempted to make 
the United States succumb to the dominion of the 
Britisii Parliament. He hesitated nbt to say, that 
if a similar system, springing from similar motives 
and principles, were adopted by Parliament to- 
ward India, the ■ loss of India would be the 
consequence. He trusted, that Parliament had 
BOW becimie too wise : but dearly had they pur* 
chased their wisdom ; and he hoped that the lesson 
of experience which had been read to them in tha 
fatal example of America, would teach the House 
of Commons to feel, that the prejudices, partiali- 
ties, and affections of a people, cannot be over- 
riddetr by abstract principles of government ; and 
a people, like the natives of Hindustan^ c&n 
only be governed by a system of policy, by a con* 
lideririon of the peculiar htoess of the principle 
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to the practice, and by a due regard to the preju- 
dices and character of the people themselves. He 
hoped they would still feel that those prejudices 
would have their weight, in defiance of all theore- 
tical notions of dominion ; and that by attempt- 
ing an inconsiderate plan for the governmeht of 
India, thej^ would risk the loss of the fairest and 
most splendid acquisition in the British dominions. 
(Hear! hear !J The people of India were fami- 
Jiarised to tiie system uf government adopted by 
the Company ; they knew no other authority 
than that possessed and exercised by the India 
Company. Of the wisdom of Parliamait tliey 
knew nothing. They knew nothing of the Eng- 
lish King in Council. Accustomed always to look 
up to the India Government, as the source of 
authority, and as the genuine and legitimate 
sovereigns of those settlements, was it to be sup- 
posed that they would transfer their allegiance, 
affections and prejudices, by icord of command^ 
to a new set of governors, of whom they had no 
previous knowledge, and by whom new principles 
of government, completely hostile to the received 
notions of the people, would be introduced? For 
his own part, he should apprehend the most serious 
consequences from a??_y change in the Government 
of In4ia, under which,' no doubt, a new race 
of men would go out, under the sanction and 
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authority of His Majesty’s Ministers, with prin- 
ciples and notions wholly at the devotion of the 
founders of their greatness. As to the project 
mentioned in Parliament by a noble Lord, once 
at the head of the Board of Controul in this 
country, for transferring the patronage of India 
to the Government, for the purpose of rewarding 
superior merit and public services, he must con- 
sider it as a most injurious project for the interests 
of the mother country. Under such circumstances, 
all the talents, all the goodness, and all the 
virtue of the country, would be drained to India, 
to fill up all the offices and places .of trust in that 
country. What then, he would ask, would be- 
come of the mother country ^ Why, she would 
only have the refuse, if he might say so, of tlie 
merit and talent of the nation, to diNcharge the 
public function?, not only of government, but of 
every office of trust and greatness under the ap- 
pointment of the Crow’n. How, then, would 
ihe politics and councils of this great empire, be 
conducted, under a system so baneful in its prin- 
ciple? But in another point of view, the posscs- 
jessibn of such patronage might be turned to the 
most corrupt and improper purposes; beside the 
opportunity it would give the Minister of the 
day of providing for all his own relations an<J 
dependants, it would enable him to carry on the: 
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most extensive system of parliaTnentary manage- 
ment. Could it be imagined, if such patronage 
ware vested in the Crown, that means Would liot 
be found of increasing the number of offices and 
servants in the East-Indies, in order to gratify 
the designs and plans of the Minister ? And did 
past history give one any reasonable ground for 
believing, that more public virtue would be found 
amongst the scrv^ints of the Crown, in future 
times, by the increase of so many offices and 
places, under the influence of the Crown ? But 
what, he would ask, would be the wretched 
situation of the natives of India, if exposed per- 
haps to the rapacious demands of a number ot 
men, sent thither to find a reward for services 
which the mother country could not afford to re- 
quite ? Ten thousand artifices would be resorted 
to, unknown and never dreamt of by the East- 
India Company, in order to extort from them the 
means of aggrandisement and wealth. If such a 
change as this were to take place, he apprehended 
the most dangerous consequences to the prosperity 
and happiness of India. 

Mr. Jltime rose to order. He said he w'as 
very sorry to interrupt the hon. gentleman, but it 
occurred to him that the line of argument the 
hon. gentleman was now pursuing, was wholly 
irrelevant to the question before the Court# He 
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did not wish to prevent the hon. gentleman’s 
course of observations, but he suspected that he 
was guilty of the very same thing with which ^he 
had charged the hon- gentleman who spoke last, 
and surely if he was allowed to indulge in irrele- 
vant matter, the hon. gentleman who preceded 
him was entitled to the same privilege. 

The •Chairman said he did not think the 
hon* and learned gentleman was out of order in 
the line of conduct he had pursued. It had, 
certainly, struck him that the hon. Proprietor, 
who spoke before, (Mr. Lowndes) made his re- 
marks in a manner, and in terms, which were 
not only irrelevant to the cjucslion before the 
Court, but disorderly, llis manner and matter, 
he apprehended, were quite difi'erent from those 
of the hon. and learned gentleman now in poise.s- 
sion of the Court, who, he was ready to confess, 
did not appear to him to be in any way disor- 
derly.-— hear!) 

Mr. Ljyxo'ides rose with considerable impetu- 
osity to address the Chair, but was obliged to sit 
down by the univcisal ciy oi order! order! 

Mr. Impel} resumed. He said be should l>e 
sorry to impose upon any gentleman, in that Couit, 
any restraint in bis language or mode ol a;gu- 
men, which he would not impose upon himself: 
but he really submitted to the impartial ci 
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the Court, whether any observation had escaped 
him, during the short time he had had the honour 
of, addressing them, which could be considered 
disorderly. (Hear! hear!) He really ' thought 
that his remarks were obviously pertinent to the 
question in debate, that he could not think he 
had justly subjected* himself to the animadversion 
of the hon. gentleman. He was endeavouring, 
in a manner as orderly as possible, to shew what 
the consequence would be to India, if the India 
Company should be induced t>) reject this Bill. 
He conceived that was a branch of the subject 
peculiarly and intimately blended with the very 
question before the Court. Now if the hon. 
gentleman, who w^as pleased to interrupt him, 
thought, was irrelevant, he would only beg. 
leave to ask wliat relevancy meant, in his inter- 
pretation of the, word ? (Ilmrl hear!) But, hg 
meant to detain the Court very little longer upon 
this or upon any oiher topic,; lie, meant to give 
his vote for accepting the Ciuirtei — but, in giving 
that vote, he thought it was fitting that he .should 
make a fgw observations upon one or two points, 
in which he hoped he should not again be inter- 
rupted ; because, he thought, they were inti- 
mately connected with this questioii, and to 
whi^h it appeared to liiin very important to draw 
the gubiic attention, , 
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Upon all former occasions, the East-India Com- 
pany had had no reason to complain of having 
been treated illiberaHy, either by the Parlianjent 
or by the Public. Upon ikis occasion, he w^s 
sorry to say, that putting illiberality out of the 
question, they had not even been treated with 
common justice. They had been deserted and 
abandoned by every body, in Parliament and in 
the country, to become a prey to all the virulence, 
animosity, and hostile exertions of their ene- 
mies. 

Mr. Lowndes interrupted the hon. gentleman, 
and was loudly called to order. 

The Chairman begged that the hon. gentle* 
man would not interrupt the business of the 
Court, he having been hicdself patiently heard. 

Mr. Lowndes again attempted to speak, but 
was again put down by the universal cry of 
order! 

The Reverend Mr. ThirltoaU said, it was with 
great reluctance and pain, he was obliged to rise 
jn defciK'e of the hon. gentleman who was in 
possession of the Court ; and who, he must say, 
was so far from being disorderly, that for his own 
part, he never heard a speech delivered with 
more propriety, or more apposite to the subject 
of the discussion. He never heard a discourse 
piore connected in point of matter, or more com- 
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pre^d in point of substance, than that delivered 
by the honourable gentleman. He confidently 
hoped, therefore, that he would be suited to 
proceed to the end, without further inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Itnpey resumed, and said, he was extremely 
sorry, that any thipg shopid have fallen from him 
to occasion any interruption to the harmony apd 
good order of the proceedings, on the part of the 
honourable Member, whose abilities, he was will- 
ing to admit, were most deservedly entitled to t^^ 
attention of the Court. But he hoped thaj^ 
would shew the same forbearance and. civility^tp 
others, which he would expect from every Meh?^ 
her of this Court, when in the act of deliyer^pg. 
bis own opinions. He (Mr. impey) would 
deavourto confine himself, as, lie had, from,th^.i 
beginning of his. speech to this moment^^tp,^ 
important subject before the C^urt ; name^,t|^, 
interests of the, ^t India Cp{ppany,ps connected.^ 
with erajia.wbicl^. they; npw, were, ibey 
were now ajl^iypd at a new pmv i^nd in giving 
their votes upon this question they must look to 
the -situation in which tbpy.jWere about to be 
placed by the new system.pf. things. Thejfeaught 
to recollect that they were- surrounded ; > all :: 

hands by enemies,,aod that they had been de- 
serted by every body ia the ^tatp and in ^tha 
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couhtry. A new system had been introduced by 
their old partisans, not for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new trade from the Outports, but a new 
system of licences, under the controul of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for the purpose of enabling a 
few Outports, which sent Members to Parlia- 
ment, End who would find means of assisting, in 
some shape or other, his Majesty’s Ministers, to 
become rivals to the East India Company in the 
Eastern Seas. Such was the true state of the 
measure that the Government had adopted. But 
those Members of the Legislature, who had 
made up their minds to adopt such a measure, 
ought at least not to have misrepresented the 
character and conduct of the East India Com- 
pany ; they ought at least to have allowed them 
fair play, and not have made imputed misconduct, 
and pretended offences, the pretext for doing that, 
which could not be supported upon principles 
of justice and honour. Assertions had been 
made in the British Parliament against the con- 
duct of the East India Company, in their Govern* 
ment. Many things had been stated in i^nlia- 
miint to which it was thought the Company had 
no fair answer ; but, however, the charges against 
the Government of the India Company were fal- 
sified, by the very confessions of those who made 
them. The policy and principle of the East In- 
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dia Government were every where the theme of 
praise; and no man ventured to assert that 
the' British tecritcrics in India could be Let- 
ter governed, than under the system established 
by the India Company. He (Mr. Impey) would 
not allow assertions niade in Parliamenj;, and un- 
contradictcd there, to remain uncontradirded here. 
It was asserted, by a noble Lord, “ that during 
** the time of the govcrnme.nt of India, when go- 
“ vented hv the India Company alone, that that 
« government was a principal source of Oj)pres- 
“ sion and violence. It was rigid, vicious, cor- 
“ rupt, and oppressive.” It Was intpontint, in 
his opinion, that the Company should proudly 
and publicly assert that such a proposition w as not 
borne out by facts. — [Hear ! hear !) — .V correct 
history of that country would rescue India from a 
calumny most foul and unjust. An unprejudiced 
and impartial investigation of her rccords would 
shew, how cruel, how wicked, and how unme- 
rited an aspersion it was. Indeed it had already 
been sufficiently -felsified in that memorabie trial, 
which, though honourable in its result to the il- 
lustrious victim of its persecution, was a disgrace 
to the Country and to the Parliament, by whom 
aich a proceeding was instituted. It was proved, 
he said, upon that memorable trial, in the most 
incontrovertible manner, that the assertions so 
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Unjustly made against the East India Company,,, 
although at first seemingly true, turned out to be 
false and unf unded. But he would try the 
charge of corruption against the East India Com- 
pany by another tC't. He invited the Court to, 
look to that period, when Mr. Hastings returned 
Irom the government of India, namely, in Fe- 
bruary 17t55j and contrast the state of the Go- 
vernment’s expences in India, when India was 
under their own Government, with the state of 
their finances, when under the government of the 
Board of Controul. At that time the whole In- 
dian debt was under <£2,(X)0,000, and the sur- 
.plus revenue of Bengal, was more than one half 
that amount. From that period, the government 
of the Board of Controul had from time to time, 
managed the Company's affairs, and at this day 
it was found, under their felicilous auspices, that 
the Company had aterritorial debt of^30, 000,000 
and a surplus revenue equal io—nolhmg ! — nay, 
/t'i’i' than nothing. Nowit seemed to him quite 
impossible, unless great retrenchments were 
made, to accept this Bill, without making the 
possession of India a permanent charge upon this 
country. 1 Ic begged leave to offer another test, to 
try the truth of the charges against the East In- 
dia Company. (jreat exclamations were made 
Ugainst the insatiable ambition of- the. East India 
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Company in Mr Hastings' time j yet since tKat 
time, when the Board of Controdl has had the su^ 
perintendance of the affairs of the Company, not^* 
withstanding the humility of their disposition, and 
the total absence of aU ambitious views, the tef* 
ritorial possessions of India were trebled ; such 
was the comparison of the government of the 
Company, when they alone had the management 
of the affairs of India, with the government of 
the Board of Controul. But he was far from as- 
serting or thinking, that very considerable bene- 
fits had not arisen, from the union between the 
Board of Controul and this Company. On the 
contrary, he thought that the union between 
them had been attended with the greatest benefit 
to India. He thought it was necessary, in order 
to produce an union of measures, that they should 
be united in their councils and policy. Persuaded 
he was that a co-operatloh in each other's ffeVrs 
had been of the greatest advantage, to the go- 
vernment of this country and the East India 
Company* He was sorry to say, that from this 
time he must consider the East India Company as 
separated from his Majesty’s Government. AH 
those good offices which had hitherto been wont 
to pass between them, would, he was afraid, 
cease for the future. AU those advantages that 
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derived) from the government of the coun- 
tiy, they must look for nowj from the merchants 
and manufacturers of Liverpool and Bristol. , To 
those, who were perfect strangers, they .would be 
obliged to devote the best fruits of their labours 
and exertions for a series of years. For thankless 
rivals, they would have to catry on the govern- 
ment of the country, at a most enormous expence. 
Those sources of profit, which they derived from 
other channels, they would be obliged to expend in 
the maintenance of those conveniences, to enable 
those who sought their downfall, to carry on a 
commercial competition against .themselves# 
Those revenues, which had cost them so much 
labour, risque, and anxiety to raise, must be ex- 
pended in promoting the interests .pf rapaciouj 
enctoachers upon their eminent privileges and 
immunities. 

would not now pprsue this subject any fur 7 
then He would .beg ho\yey^f'_to .say one ,wprd 
more in favour of the opinion those j^)crs6hs 
who thought the Company oiight tp accept this 
Charter. It was some source of consolation to 
reflect, that though they were, curtailed of some 
of their commercial privileges, siill they remaia< d 
lords of the territory of India in lieu theitof. 
Placed in that responsible situation, they certainly 
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had a most important and momentous diity td 
perform : He doubted not that the Court of Di- 
rectors would, in the discharge of that trust re- 
posed in them, prrsevere in that prititipie 
which had always been the Company’s polfoy j 
naniely, to consider themselves rather ds sove- 
reigns than as merchants. Doubtless, some causes 
of misunderstanding would arise between them 
and their new acquaintance. Complaints might 
be expected from those new associated, even whe- 
ther there was or was not a true ground for sucK 
complaints. But he knew Well the character 
of those honourable men, to whom this inipoViant 
trust was confided, and that they would always 
act, under every circumstance and situation in 
which they might be placed, with inte^grit/, with 
independence, with honour, and wfth justice. 
Under all ihe circumstances in which he had 
considered this measure, he was decidedly bf ppi- 
nion that it was the duty of the (!)oihpahy, iix 
point of policyi of duty, and of necessity, to ac- 
cept that measure now tended for their a:doption. 
With these few observations he concluded, by 
giving his vote for the original motion wilbbut 
the amendment. 

Mr. Hume rose.— He said, that at this |ate 
hour of the day, it was not his intention to 
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trespass upon the attention of the Court for more 
than^a few minutes. ■ The chief object of his 
rising was, to congratulate the Court upon that 
which he thought was about to be their decision, 
and to venture to recal to their recollection what, 
oh a former occasion (six m^riths ago) he had 
ventured to offer, for the consideration of the 
Court. The proposition he then made, was the 
same in principle that was now brought forward 
by the honourable baronet ; namely, to accept 
of the Charter, in the way that acceptance 
had taken place to-day. The selfsame measure 
which had been now so strongly recommended to 
them by that honourable baronet, he had him- 
self tne honour of proposing, at a time when he 
had not the,gopd/ortune to have a single' vote to 
support, his, own., They, were this day called on, 
in’terms n,ea|riy^^mi!|^r tp those in which he had 
the honppr . to addrpss tjhpra on that occasion. , 
Happy, however, ’i\ja^.,|\e to, give lus support to. 
the motion now b.efprp thprn i although it did not 
originate with, him PU^^thc present occasion. It 
gave. him also infuiite sathfaction to fiad that the 
measure appeared to meet with the coa.currcnce 
of every Member of. the Court. 

He ventured (o say,, that the . inconvenience 
and danger W’hich would arise from the Com- 
pany's rejection of the Charter, would appear to 
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be more serious, when they reflected upon the 
immense number of persons that were dependent 
upon them for maintenance and support, than all 
the disadvantages which that Charter promised to 
bring upon them. This had been admitted by 
every gentleman both within and without the 
bar. Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
could not be his w'ish to raise any objection what- 
ever, in opposition to that original motion now 
bv-'f(ue the Court, concurring as he did in its prin- 
ciple altogether : and he felt great satisfaction 
from the apparent unanimity in the Court ; be- 
lieving, as he did, that the question would be de- 
cided by the general concurrence of every man 
prc‘‘cnt. He trusted that the decision of this 
question, notwithstanding the many objection- 
able pc/mts that might he still thought to remain 
in the Bill, would be productive of the most be- 
neficial consequences. In all events, the decision 
of to-day would put an end to those cfisagreeable 
disputes and misunderstandings, which had arisen 
in tlic course of this important negociation. lie 
\vdL> far from withholding his approbation of what 
had been the result of the exertions of the Court 
of Director*^; but he had ventured to say, at the 
time he alluded to, that the attempts, on the pari 
of the Out[)ort'., to rre>pass upon the Company’s 
privileges would be encouraged, instead of dc- 
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fe^t^d.by the.Cioijip^ny’s attempting to fly in the 
f9,Qe pf*thp JVIinisit.ers and he had said, that they 
would, be bound at last to accept of what tlpse 
fillisters thought proper to offer to them. He 
h^d pointed out the impolicy of calling upon Mi- 
nisters to do that, wliich would be the means of 
Raising an outcry against them; and be also the 
means of enabling the Outports to succeed, in the 
ip.i^nner in which they had succeeded. Notwitli- 
standing the rejection of that motion of his, they 
vvere now, at last, obliged to do that which was a 
verification of what he had so long ago foretold. 
Now that being the Case, he had only further at 
present to state to the Court, that, in agret^ing to 
accept.of this Charter, they ought not to do so 
with iheiiT. eyes blindfolded. They ought to take 
a lesson from past experience ; they ought to re- 
cql jec.t the cause of that great .clamour which was 
rai.spd, against them. They ought to recollect 
t^at, the. ciarapur proceeded from their having 
made promises which they were unable to per- 
form. They shpuljd recollect that, under the 
fi rmer Charter, they came before the public piir 
der . provisions and obligations which no man of 
common sense would have realized ; that- was to 
S'4y, lb<iy had promised to pay the country a sum 
of money which it vyas impossible for them to pay. 
He tliyreiore as desirous of cautioning the Com- 
, ■ 2 a 
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pany^from entering into engagements, which they 
would have no chance of performing, when any 
change took place in their circtrmstances. Tliey 
should recollect, before promises were made, that 
it was necessary to calculate, whether they had 
tire means of performing them Now nothing 
could justify the promises they had made ; be- 
cain e they might have anticipated the - deficit, 
which now appeared to be manifest upon their 
report. The misfortune of it was, that though 
these promises never could have been fulfilled, yet 
they had suffered under all the obloquy of. 
'persons who had wilfully sacrificed their en- 
gagements. They had been exposed to the ma- 
dice and abuse of their erielnies, for that which, 
instead of being a Criminal fault, was rather an 
error of calculation ; they ought therefore to be 
eSjitremely cautious, how they accepted of this 
Charter, without being sure of the means of ful- 
'■ filling their engagements ; and without being- as- 
sured that, in' the: end, they would not incur simi- 
lar Reproaches, and subject themselves to the at- 
tacks of the enemy V who were but too aniicious 
to seize a handle /that might be exerted' to their 
prejudice. They ought to be prepared to meet 
Parliauient, ahd apprize them of the difiSc'ulties 
they had to cnebunter, and the resources upon 
which they had to depend . TTiey odght to be 
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pL^epared to tell them this, “ wc foresee the difH- 
“ cullies we shall have to encoanter ; )e't us be 
“ prepared against the worst ; we bow witlvde- 
“ fcrence to the will of the Legislature. We are 
“ willing to give a fair trial to the terms you itn- 
“ pose upon us, relying as we do upon your wis- 
dotn and liberality.” With such a proviso as 
this, they would be able to come before the Le- 
gislature with that confidence, with which they 
had not been able to come forward of late years ; 
because they knew they had accepted of a dharge 
they could not execute j and because they knew 
they had imprudently promised what, in the na- 
ture of things, they could not perform. He was 
extremely anxious, without going into details that 
were not absolutely necessary at this hour of the 
day, merely to read the result of what he would 
venture to add to the amendment before the 
Court, merely with a view to explain his senti- 
ments upon this part of the subject. If he was 
not allowed to propose it as an amendment, he 
would beg to read it as a part of his speech, be- 
cause he thought it w'^ould fall in with the general 
tenor of this debate. He hoped he should be ac- 
quitted of having any personal motive err interest 
to serve,, by the conduct he had adopted on this 
occasion ; for be assured the Court that, in his 
present situation, he was as independant a man 

‘J Q L’ 
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as he was thai day six months. In this opinidft 
he wcaid vehfurfe to bifer to the Cotift the paper 
he had in his hand, as an addifion 'to the amend- 
ment now Under consideration 5 aitd if there was 
an individual who wbold do him the honour tb 
put it bn record, he Would feci infinitely obliged, 
because he was satrsfe^ that the subject of it VvaS 
of the highest importance to the interests of the 
Company. It was divided into five heads, but 
extrehiely short, and he would introduce them 
to the' attention of the Court wftliout making tiny 
further observations. 

• ^ Whereas this Court is- deeply interested in 
“ every measure wdiich may rerid rO improve or 
** injure the prosperity of the British territories in 
India, Or effect the interests of the Proprietors 
^ of India ^oclj, of the narioH at large, and will 
at all times be anxious to adtrpt and support 
that wise system bf liberal policy towards India, 

“ which will ultimately prove advantageous to 
both cduhtric’s; and wherea-. various provisions 
" have been’omitted in the Bill now before Par- 
liament for the regulation df ihc government 
“ of India, which, in the Opinion of this Court, 
would' bp beneficial if carried into clTett.” 
It was to be observed that he did not look 
upon the first resolution, ‘ as at all affecting the 
conduct and management of the East-india Cerm- 
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pany, as merchants trading to India, but in a 
common point o£ view, as affecting the general 
prosperity of tl\e British territories in India. 

As to the second resolution he should read, it 
was founded upon an opinion he bad enter- 
tained, that a great part of the commercial pros- 
perity of India would depend upon the exertions 
of individuals. The second resolution was this : 

“ Resolved, that all British -subjects have per- 
“ mission and license to remain and reside, to 
“ trade or follow'^ any lawful occupation oremploy-. 
“ ment, at any of the principal settlements in India 
“ wherever a court of justice is established, aslong 
“ as they shall behaye^ themselves peaceably and 
“ quietly, and in .perfect obedienc^ to those laws 
“and regulations, wbiclt have been, or may be 
“ ensveted, for the regulation and guidanpe of those 
“ Europeans who have been, arjd are residing in 
“ £ndia,by special liceucc from the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the Board ,Qf,Cqntrou,l, and not in the ser- 
“ vice of the king or Company : because the ad* 
“ vantages which any country will dative from 
“commerce, are in proportion to the number of 
“ actiycand welldisposednie'chants resident there* 
“ inr arid that British subjects who go .to India, 
“ and not in the seryice of the Company, are in 
“ general employed in commercial pur-uits.” 

His object in this was, fu express his opinion . 
that the restrictions of this Bill were neither ad- 
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yantageous to thfe CQmpar)y;,nor the Country, and 
to shew tha^ in the course of a few years, there 
would be an. absolute occasion to adopt the prin- 
qiple of this resolution. 

The next object of his resolutions, was the bet- 
ter payment of the iCourt of Directors for their 
services in India, wbich he thought would be 
more amply ;secured if the principle of these re- 
solutions w;ere carried into effect. The next 
resolution was this : • ; 

That, the encouragement of commerce , be- 
” t^een the different parts of the British Empire 
in India will prove benehcial to the said, terri- 
“ tories,;and that therefore all unnecessary checks 
and. restraints upon commerce should be re- 
moved, and all British subjects be allowed to 
« carry on trade and traffic in, all .kind^ of .goods, 
wares, and merchandizes (save and except 
“ warlike stores) jfwm every part or place inf; Inh 
dia, to any otlter port or place within the limits 
5' of the jBritisbpower inlndia, in Bfitish-built 
♦‘ ships, qn the same terms and ponditbns^ And 
q under the sa ne restrictions, and no,otheri as 
“ are now in force, or may be prescribed by the 
“ Cburt , of Directors or any of the governments 
“,in India, for the-naivigatioo. ot ships; , built in 
“ India, and manned entirely by natives of that 
“ country, any act or matter to the, contrary ia the 
“ act notwithstanding.”. 
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The next Resolution he should suggest was the 
foIioWinig : — That as the quantity of^ shipping 
“ belonging to a country is one of the prinaipal 
“ means of its wealth, prosperity, and security, 
it is incumbent upon the British Government 
" and the East-India Company to encourage the 
" commercial navy of British India, which is 
" efriltled by the 12th of Charles II. chap. 18, 
" to the same privileges and protection from 
“ Great Britain, as are given to ships built in 
" other colonies Or possessions belonging to Bri- 
“ tairti ^>vhieh Was decided by his Majesty’s Privy 
“ Council in 1785 tO Be the right and claim of 
“ India-built 4hi^ ; that' therefore it should be 
" ahovvedi as it is lawful for ludia-built ships to 
" trade to atid- from India, and to carry fro ih or 
" to either country, al! such goods and wares as 
‘Sre carried in British^burlt ships ; and that all 
^ -ships- built* within the lirtiits of the territories 
" of the East-India' Oofhpahy should be admitted 
" to British registry, ujion tlie'sanrie t^nditionS as 
" «hipS built in Si'Otiii, ot any foreign set- 
'**■ dement of tile British Empire,, noiv are, or 
" 'may- be subject to. That, as iti 1775, there 
wbre lSSf ships, ‘carrying 225,489 tons, in the 
domirnercial navy of Great’ Britain, having 
j" - British’' registers although built in America, it 
" 'ie- but fair arid reasonable that the ships built 
" in India should Ivn-e the same privilege.” 
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Now the object of this resolution was tO |;iy.e 
to India-biiijt shijps the same advantages and pri- 
vileges that were given, by the,British Legislature, 
to ships built in other colonies or possessions be^ 
longing to Britain. 

, ITie next resolution, which was the only one 
to which he thought, it necessary to cal) the im- 
mediate attention of the Court, respected tlie 
security of the Proprietors’ dividend.. It seemed 
tliat the Proprietors were now, by this Bill, ,in- 
£,ecure in the payment of their dividends, except 
the commercial or surplus revenue were adequate 
to the discharge thereof. Novv this was a state 
of precariousness which was not very gratifying 
to the Proprietors because the sources trom 
whence the payment of those dividends was to- 
arise, under the provisions of the Act, were, by 
no means secure. Now the paper which he held 
in his hand, had for i|s foundation the statement 
of the Court of LJirectqrs, laid before the Parlia- 
ment of Oreat Btj|a«n, in which was stated .tbe 
amount of monies ' received, to pay the interest of 
their commercial debts. From that it a|)j|)eared 
that there were no less than ..£‘l,2(X),000 to be 
paid uijder* that head, notwdtlistanding the 
jf242, 000 requisite to pay the interest, of their 
dividend and debt, alone. Fiom that it wmuld, 
be seen, tiiat they had not sufficient to pay.dicir 
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commercial expenses, unless they were to derive 
them from their surplus revenues. His great ob- 
ject at pre-.ent was to call the attention of the 
Court to a few facts connected with (he finances 
of the Company, and the hopes the Court could 
h iV'-', ot discharging tholr dividends regularly ; the 
present was the time to look their diflSculties in 
the face, and not, by a simple aye to ' the 
Charter, as offered by the Bill, to undertake to 
pay the dividends from the funds appropriated, 
when the public documents before them proved, 
in the most incontrovertible manner, that they 
could not, even for the present year, pay the divi- 
dends from the intended funds. 

Much obloquy, as he had already observed, 
had been cast on the Company by difilrent 
writers because they had not paid the ^500,000 
per annum to the public, as agreed to in 
1793, when the present Charter was grant- 
ed; although every man versant in the progress of 
the Company’s affairs knew, almost to a certainty 
at the time, that those conditions could not be 
complied with ; and they ought therefore to be 
extremely cautious, not to allow expectations to^ 
be entertained, of their being able to do, what he 
held was equally certain could not be realized. 
He was for receiving the Charter, as he had sis 
months ago recommended and stated to be his 

2 R 
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opinion, with that caution and proviso, which the 
experience of the last twenty years authorized 
therp to do ; and having at the outset undeceived 
the public, as to their expectations from the Char- 
ter now offered, they could afterwards come for- 
w^ard, with the greater confidence, to appeal to the 
Legislature, and demand iciicf, it their affairs 
should require aid, than they could by agreeing 
to the acceptance of the Charter without such a 
proviso; atid he hoped the latter part of the 
amendment, which he proposed to offer to the 
present motion, would sufficiently explain his 
views, and he trusted would meet with the ap- 
probatiori of the Court. By the Bill as it now 
iitands, the dividends on stock arc ta be payable 
out of the commercial profits after paying all their 
commercial establishments, and if those profits 
should not be sufficient, they are to be jraid out 
of the surplus revenues of India, of that or the for- 
mer year ; and, if these should not both be suffi- 
cient, there w^as no povverto pay the dividends at 
all. Now from the paper which he held in his 
hand, being an estimate of the revenues of, India 
for 18J1-2 and ] 81 3-4, laid before Parliament by 
the Court of Directors, and printed on ,23d of 
March 1813, it appeared that tlie Company 
would be unable to pay their dividends and 
charges, in the jiresent year, From both these funds ; 
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and with the course of events, as to reduction of 
charges cither in India or England, who could 
reasonably expect a surplus in the ensuing year? 
in which case they would, by the provisions of 
the Hill, be left without a full dividend on the 
stock. For one, he objected to their proceeding 
to act as proposed without such a proviso as his 
amendment offered, and he thought it would be 
highly culpable if they did. By the Cbtiinatefor 
the current year, ending the 1st March 1814.— 
the Company require in England 
For the payment of dividends on stock and in- 
terest on bonds jC9S0,000 

For interest and sinking fund on loan 

from public 242,820 

For charges general ^£’745,000 

For pay to marine and mili- 
tary officers on furlough 
and retired from the ser- 
vice 

Forming a total (without in- 
cluding bills of exchange on 

account ot debt and \aricui ■ — 

other charges) of. X- :J 820 

which will be required for the — — • 

year now current. 




266,000 


1,011,000 
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To answer these demand', by the 
present Bill, there are the profits 
by the China trade, which he 
would place at a larger amount 
than the average of late years 

will give, viz. at Xl>200,0u)0 

For by the admiision on all sicies 
it is not thought they can cal- 
culate on any profits from the 
India trade. That amount will 
not defray the two first items 
of dividends and interests (with* 
out any part of the commer- 
• cial charges) and they must look, 
to the surplus revenues of India, 
which by the same estimate will 


be WO, 895 

Forming together the sum of jS’l»760,895 


They have to pay ^2, 233, 820, or exhibit 
at once a deficiency in the present year of 
jC’ 472, 925, which must remain unpaid, unless they 
borrow to that amount. 

But it is held out that their dividends are to be 
paid out of the commercial piofits, after defraying 
the commercial charges in England, It will be 
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found that about ^500,000, of the 
which is under the head of charges general, 
belong to the commercial branch, and must 
be first deducted from the China f)rofits of 
jCl, 200,000, before they can appropriate any to 
the payment of dividends, and on further loan 
to the public. They have therefore in one 
round sum ^700,000 to pay the interest for 
the loan to the public, (which they will 
observe must be defrayed before their dividends), 
amounting to ^'1,222,820, or exhibiting in this 
separate view a deficit of £o22,S20 from the 
amount of the year’s dividend, which they cannot 
get without going to Parliament to borrow. 

With such a positive and official statement be« 
fore them, he submitted v.'hether the Court, in 
justice to themselves and the Proprietors at large, 
ought to accept of the Charter without some ex- 
presiiion or proviso that it saw its difficulties broad 
in view, and only undertook the charge on a 
balance of the advantages otiered by their accep- 
tance, and disadvantages that would accrue to 
many by their retu al, trusting to the Parliament- 
lor relief if necebs,''.ry. 

lie would not enter into a dt t it of the state of 
our finances for the cmrenr year, but as some had 
boasted of the transceudact views by an increase 
of surplus revenue, he would Wirn them against 
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proceeding in the present case upon any such hopes, 
but act on the experience of the last twenty years 
as t® the probable result from present prospects. 
He would tell the Court what they ought to 
know, that the total revenues of thC British 
territories for 1812-13 in India, estimated at 
j£'i6,010,082 sterling, being ,£’538,909 less than 
the amount of revenues of 1811-2, whilst the ac- 
tual cncrease of charges in I812-3 is ,£512,769 
more than the charges of 1811-2, and having our 
actual revenue from the Indian territories to be 
,£1,051,678 less in 1812 B than in the preceding 
year. 

, He vvouW not at present state his opinion as to 
the causes of such defalcation in revenue and en- 
crease of charges £ but he vvaS confident the late 
additioris to those charges and w'ant of economy, 
were not such as would* warrant them to accept 
of the Charter without a proviso, on the faith that 
the present year is the worst that will take place ; 
they must come again and again to Parliament for 
aid, and should be prepared to do so, as the Bill 
now passed will prevent their doing in any other 
way. He would ju A state that the surplus revalue 
of 1811-2 was ,£l, 583,205, and the estimate of 
surplus for 1812:3 is only £’560,895, the actual 
reductionioC the interests of debts iji India for 
1812-3 being only £i3,4i7 less than' lSU-2. 
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The fifth resolution therefore that he would 
offer for the approbation of the Court was ex« 
j)rcssed in these terms. 

“ As the capital stock of the Company has 
“ beencxpended, and debts contracted to establish 
“ and secure the British power in India, on its 
“ ptesent basis, highly advantageous and beneficial 
“ to Great Britain, and her permanent rights in 
“ that quarter; and that the dividend or interest, 

“ upon the said capital stock is limited to 10§! 

per .cent, per annum, (amounting only to legal 
“interest, such as can be obtained from any 
“ Government stock), it is but fair and reason- 
“ able, that the Proprietors of the said India 
“stock, (in consideration 0 / the extensive and 
“ general controul assumed by the Board of Com- 
“ missioners for India, affairskpver all the pro-<; 
“ ceedings of the Company)' should be protected 
“ and guaranteed, against.any loss- or defalcation, 

“ if that legal, dividend ; of the expected surplus, 

“ commercral ; profit, and surplus territorial reve- 
“ nues, of the current and preceding year, should 
“ not be sufiicient, for that purpose ; which the 
“ experience of past years, and the estimate of 
“ thcvpresent year’s resources, prove to'us may 
“ occur. That it should be provided in the Rill, 

“ that the Court of Directors, under sanction of 
“ the Board ot Controul, should appropriate the * 
“ surpiu.s commercial profits, and the' ;urp!us 
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“revenue of any year, to the payment' of the 
** dividends ; or raise by loan, or piherwisej such 
stuns of money as may be requisite to insure 
‘‘ the regular payment of all such dividends ; and 
“ that tips Court do protest solemnly against 
“ those provisions in the Bill which direct tlwj 
’‘ appropriation of any surplus revenues, otherwise 
“ than to pay the dividends first ; and that they 
“accept of the Charier eflered them, on the 
“ firm reliance in the wisdom and justice of the 
“ L«gislature, to relieve them hereafter from any 
“ loss* or injury to their, dividends and stock, if 
“ the proceeds proposed should be insufficient, 
“ notwithstanding the exertions of the Company 
to make them sufficient.” 

Now, he had always stated, that the Conapany 
ought not to looki merely to the present day, but 
that they had a rightfto derive some advantages in 
future, from the immense expenditjireof capital, to 
which tiiey had subjected themselves for the advan- 
tages of the British Government, He had always 
expected, as matter of right, that they should be 
secured inthere-paymentof those funds w^ich'they 
bad devoicufor the promotion of objects, nptincreiy 
01) their 'own bth df, but for the advantagevdf 
tiiat government, lyvith whom Lucy had recently 
treated ; apd it-;' should be reco.llecied, that those 
exeitiosis made by the Company i^;|n<iia>uCOuld 
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only be effected by the assistance of the Court of 
Proprietors. Now, he was anxious to look to 
future security ; because, however guarded- -they 
might appear to be, at present, from unpleasant 
consequencesj still they might reasonably expect 
that great changes, in the course of human affairs, 
would take place. Experience had shewn them 
that they could only depend upon themselves^ and 
upon those terms which a due sense of their own 
interests required they should make. Convinced, 
tfierefore, that the Proprietors of India stock were 
placed in a situation of great future insecurity, and 
that they were liable, not only to the defalcation 
of the surplus revenues, but of the commercial 
proceeds of the Company, he thought it a matter 
of considerable importance, that this interesting 
subject should not pass without observation. ■ 

(Here the hon. gentleman repeated the fore* 
going resolutions i'cna^/Vn, for the adonti’on of the 
Court.) 

These resolutions, he thought, were not at 
variance with the resolution now laid before 
the Court. They were only following up three 
or four points that were already brought under 
their attention. He had no wish, ‘however, 
to press them on the adoption of gentlemen, 
because he was aware how important it was that 
sin unanimous resolution should be formed by the 
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Court, upon the direct point before them. If it 
should be their disposition not to receive the 
resoLtions, he would rest satisfied with having 
impressed on their attention the few observations 
he had made upon so interesting a branch of the 
subject. He did feel, however, an anxious wish, 
defective as the Act of Parliament was in these 
particulars, that the resolutions should be carried 
into effect. lie was now unwilling to trespass 
farther upon the time of the Court, in explanation 
of his views of the subject j contenting himself 
with merely submitting the resolutions to their 
consideration j and claiming for himself an op- 
portunity on some future occasion of 'bringing 
the question, in a more detailed manner, under 
their notice. 

The Chairman begged to put the hon, gentle* 
man in mind that he was out of order, for there 
was already an amendment moved to the original 
motion t he was unwilling to interrupt the hon, 
gentleman in the course of his observations, be- 
cause he conceived him to be only reading the 
resolutions in question, as a part of his speech j 
and it was in the highest degree desirable that 
every gentleman in the Court should have an 
opportunity of being fully heard, upon a question 
of such magnitude : but it was his doty, as Chair- 
man, to remind the hon. Proprietor of what bad 
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passed iij the preceding part of. the day’f business. 
An amendment had already been moved to the 
original question j and he apprehended it vgould 
not be quite consistent with the usual course of 
proceeding in that Court, to move an amendment 
to an antendment. 

Mr. Hume begged to be understood as not now 
wishing to press the resolutions, by way of amend- 
ment. He was content that they should be re* 
ceived as a part of his speech. 

Mr. Loiotidjes again attempted to address the 
Chair, with a view of calling Mr. Hume to 
order; when he himself was again obliged to 
sit down by an universal cry of order!, order! 

The Chairmem desired to remind the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Lowndes), that when an hon. 
Proprietor had sat down, it was not perfectly 
correct for another hon. Proprietor to call him 
to order. He hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
gentleman would not himself aict disorderly in 
attempting to establish order. The only ground 
upon which any member of that Court could be 
called to order was, when, in the course of his 
speech, he should chuse to utter any observation, 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion, or 
use language derogatory to propriety. He trusted, 
therefore, that the honourable gentleman would, 
for the future, reflect that he had himself been 

2 s 3 
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repeatedly called to order in the course this 
day’s proceedings ; and to consider that it would 
not *fae very gracious in hitn to be the j/frA7 to 
complain of any "want of it in ah instance where, 
in his (the Chairman’s) opinion, the complaint 
was not well founded, 

lie thought the discussion had at length 
reached that point when it became necessary for 
him to make a few short observations, and 
short they certainly would be, upon the most 
important question that was ever agitated'; not 
less important to themselves than to the British 
empire, and indeed- the whole habitable globe. 
In deciding upon this great point, it was his 
opinion that no extraneous matter, however im- 
portant, should be attached to it; it should be 
finally determined by the simple rtye, or nay. 
There would be more ef magnanimity and pro- 
priety in so simple a decision, than in clogging 
it round with observations and remarks, calcula- 
tions, and predictions; He was ready to ac- 
knowledge the importance of them all ; to allow 
the incalculable benefit produced by them all, 
during the progress of the Bill ; and the future 
advantage to be derived from them in the execu- 
tion of it. Such suggestions and discussions had 
been invaluable; — he need hot*’ 'remind the 
Court, that while negocialions were pending 
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witTi tbe Ministers, whiJe differences were ba- 
Jancing in the legislature j while it was jpossible 
to ameliorate or to expunge, to acquire wha^W'as 
essential or to neutralize what was injurious, the 
Court of Directors were ready and eager to de- 
rive all the advantage to he obtained by the. 
separate and United talents of the Proprietors; 
arid largely had they been benefited by their 
.suggestions; their own experience had been 
improved by the opinions of that Court ; their 
power had been fortified by its resolutions ; and 
while he was acknowledging this benefit, on sp 
interesting a subject to them all, he \yas sure the 
Proprietary would be as ready to acknowledge 
that the Directors courted their advice upon 
every occasion . ( Hear ! hear !J 

Their anxiety to obtain the judgment and the 
sanction of their Constituents was discoverable 
in their being called together on occasions, when 
the business was immature, and indeed when it 
vvas very doubtful whether there was any thing 
sufficiently intelligible to be laid before the Court ; 
if they erred in this, it was an error on the safe 
side — it. was an error productive of abundant 
good-~however dubious the ground, on which 
the Court might meet, the discussion never failed 
to elicit some new ray of light for the steps of 
the Directors ; every thing which fell from the 
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accumulated and enlightened talents of the Pfo-* 
prietors was' weighed and revolved afteriivards ; 
the'Directors were aware that something might 
strike t he minds of others v^hich migh t have escaped 
their own observation; they looked for it in that 
Court; they were eager to adopt it, and they 
even doubted whether justice could be done, on 
so momentous a subject, without converting 
them frequently for that solemn purpose. 

But now, he would ask, what further advari* 
tage could be derived from their counsel and ad*- 
vice on the naked question, to accept or to reject, 
on the mere aye or wo ; the moments of alteration 
and amendment had elapsed — no new idea could 
be adopted — no latent fault could be scrutiniaed 
— it was in its present state only that the Bill could 
receivethc royal sanction. To execute the provisions 
of it might require future Counsel and deHberatrvB 
assistance; but the question of that day was 
an isolated one. The terms of his honourable 
friend (Sir H. Inglis) were as compressed as 
possible for an answer to it ; in his judgment, the 
addition of a single word would weaken the 
force and destroy the effect of the whole Reso- 
lution— -a Resolution framed with pertinence 
to the subject, with temper, conciliation, ‘ and 
firmness. The sentiment intended to be con- 
veyed, the determination ncc^sary to be ex- 
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pressed* the full answer to be given to Parliament, 
and expected by the country, was comprised in 
the Resolution as it stood. 

It was far from his intention to contend that 
there were not points to be settled and questions 
to be discussed; he did not mean to insinuate 
that the subject of the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s amendment, was not a proper one for 
serious deliberation ; all he meant to contend for 
was, that this was not the proper moment for 
deliberating upon it ; that this moment should be 
occupied in the great, plain, unsophisticated Re- 
solution now before them. 

Before he put the question,, he would trespass 
a very little oh their indulgence ; he thought it 
became him to assure them, that the Court ot 
Directors had fought for the interests of the Pro- 
prietors and the Company at large, to the very 
last. No zeal, no endeavour on their parts, were 
wanting in the anxious struggle they were en- 
gaged in, for the security, the protection, the 
honour, and the advantage of their constituents. 
He trusted and p'rofessed they had done their 
duty towards the Proprietors, to the best of their 
abilities ; they had done the utmost that it was 
possible for human exertion to accomplish under 
so many difficulties. They had not only fought, 
but they had fought “ upon their stumps." They 
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bad fought cVeh when they Were beaten i'they 
ialHed under defeat ; and when bompttfed to 
retreat, ■ they did so “ w/A /Aee'r yhct?^ to the 
enemy.** They had still their faces to that enemy. 
They only asked the Proprietors for their fiat at 
this momentous crisis. ITie honourable and 
learned gentleman had said, that but for the 
exertions of the Company, their enemies might 
have marched over their dead bodies. Sb he 
believed they would have done j but they had not 
done it— they had not marched over their 'dead 
bodies. He thought they still had life:— life, 
even under this Bill. They still existed, and he 
was sure Would still exist, to their own honour 
?arid advantage, to those of India and the Bri- 
tish Empire. From this Bill, exceptionable as it 
was, some good consequences had been derived. 
Their dividend was more secure even than’ f hey 
ever could have expected. Theit* commercial 
funds were provided for and protected, and their 
capital was as safe as under the last JJill. Their 
future assets were the best security for their 
capital, and he trusted they Would not fail. But 
the most material circumstance of all, for their 
immediate consideration was this, — they bad 
yielded to SParliament as the umpire to decide 
between them and Administratioii, ■ They had 
submitted themselves to it,- salfisfied' that their 
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ifiter^st VV0UI4 well considered and provided 
for, b;j? its decision. Parliament had now pro- 
claimed what, the result of its determination was, 
a determination formed after a most patudJT in- 
vestigation ; it was novv for the Court to say, 
whether they would, or would not, abide by that 
decision. 

This.vvas all he was disposed to take the li- 
berty of observing, and he would leave the Court 
to pronounce their judgment. 

Mr. Lawndcs, Mr. K. Smith, and one or two 
other gentlenjen, rqse together j when the cry of 
order J order ! prevailed. 

The Chairman asked whether he was to under- 
stand "die honourable. Proprietor (Mr. K. Smith) 
as disposed to withdraw the amendment he had 
seconded ? 

Mr. JT. .SVbi/A begged to say, that his honour- 
able and worthy friend, Mr. Jackson, did not 
give him any permission to withdraw the .amend- 
ment. On the contrary, he begged that it might 
StijU be submitted to the sepse of . the Court. At 
the same tiine, his honourable friend had request- 
ed of him to state to the Court, that he did not 
mean to cast any reflexion, in any shape what- 
ever, on the Court of Directors. That, on the 
eputrary, he ; jiuiformly supported them in every 
ii§^an?e, af*d:dl:dus occasion, he did not mean 
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to throw out an hint of disapprobation ; but he 
thought that the Charter could not be accepted, 
con^stently with the interests of the Company, 
unless ' his amendment was brought forward, and 
unless the sense of the Court was declared in the 
way he had humbly suggested. 

Sir Ifiglis expressed his intention of per- 
severing.; The honourable and learned gentle- 
man not having given power to the seconder of 
the amendment to withdraw the motion, was a 
circumstance certainly to be regretted : and that 
power net being given, the amendment must be 
decided by this Court, and he hoped sincerely that 
the Court of. Proprietors w'ould decide against it. 
There were some parts of that amendment which 
cast, in his opinion,. rather an unmerited reflexion 
upon the Court of Directors: but he was per- 
suaded that his honourable and learned friend 
had no intention of that sort in framing his mo- 
tion. Such reflexion, however, appeared to be 
involved in the amendment ; but he repeated 
again, that he was sure his honourable friend did 
not mean seriously to cast any imputation upon 
the conduct of the Court of Directors. What- 
ever might have been the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, or whatever it was the wish of the 
Court of Proprietors that they should. do for their 
benefit, in order that no improper effect might 
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follow from any of the provisions of the Bill, 
under their administration, might very properly 
become the subject of discussion hereafter. Such 
a proposition might very fairly be made^^ the 
Court at some future period j but it should not 
be in the form of an amendment to the present 
question : and if at all brought under conside- 
ration, it should be in the form of a specific 
motion. The simple question before the Court 
now was, whether they should accept or reject 
the Charter as now tendered to them ? All they 
had to do, was to answer the question Will 
you, or will you not, accept this Charter r” No 
opportunity was now aflbrded them of making 
the Bill more palatable. The Legislature had 
passed the Bill, They had had a fair opportu- 
nity of considering all its provisions before the 
Legislature had decided : and as his honourable 
friend who spoke last (the Chairman) had said, 
it was now too late to introduce any amendment 
to the Bill ; and, therefore, to attempt any motion 
with that view would be useless and nugatory. 
On all bands the afhrmative of the question be- 
fore the Court seemed to be the general dis- 
position. Even his honourable and. learned 
friend who moved the amendment seemed dis- 
posed to give the original motion his cordial 
assept. The only question for the Court to de- 

T Si 
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termine was that, which be had the honour, Will- 
seif, to propose, as seconded by his bonoulabie 
and Jearned friend ; he therefore hoped, that 
the unanimity of the Couft on the original ques- 
tion would not be disturbed by the pressure of 
an amendment, which, from the present appear- 
ance of the Court, must be negatived. 

Mr, K. Smith expressed his regret that it was 
not in his power to compfy with the general 
wish of the Court, by withdrawing the amend- 
ment of his honourable friend. He had no au- 
polity so to do ; but. in the absence of his 
learned friend, he would adopt a course, whuh, 
however apparent'y irregular, Ire was perjuatled 
hrs kamed friend would nor disapprove, if he 
were pre^e^t, and found the sense of the Court 
against him ; namely, to withdraw his support 
from the motion, if it could be done coosistcntly 
with the order of the Court. 

The support of the seconder of the amend- 
ment being thus withdrawn, it fell to the ground : 
when the original motion was put and carried 
nemine contradicente. 

Mr. Ptter Moore rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing a Vote of thanks to the Court of Directors, 
for their eminent and important services during 
the whole course of their negociation with his 
Majesty’s Government, for the' lencwal of the 
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Cornpany’s Charter. After this }pi>g debate it 
w^s not his intention to occupy the attention of 
the Coart for more than a few moments. 

An honourable Member had expressed^a wish 
tb- be the -author of this motion. He was sure 
that, if lie had known his intention and wishes 
upon the subject, however* gratifying it was to 
him to perform the agreeable duty he was 
about to discharge, he would willingly have 
waived that pleasure in his favour; knowing, as he 
did, how much more ably it would have been dis- 
charged by that honourable gcnilcman : and had, 
he signified his intention to that effect he (Mr. 
Moore) would have been the last to disappoint 
him in his wishes. He assured the Court, that 
the step he was now about to take, arose from a 
spontaneous feeling of what ought to be done^j 
and if that honourable gentleman had come for- 
w'ard with his motion to the same effect, or had 
any other individual been the author of a similar 
proceeding, he would have been most proud of 
the honour of giving him his cordial supporb 
However, he assured himself of the honourable 
gentleman’s support, although the motion did not 
originate with him. Indeed, On all hands, he 
bad sepn a strong manifestation of ;thit Sense of 
the Court ih favour of the motion. Doubtless 
thfere vrere.' au 'dhundred gentlemen present 
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who would have been most happy in having 
the honour of making such a proposition : but 
the justice and the necessity of it originated 
spontalsMusly in his own mind from having been 
a daily witness of the great zeal, the extraordinary 
assiduity, and the indefatigable exertions of the 
distinguished individtials who were Members of 
that Court, and aLo Members of the Mouse of 
Commons, in support of the rights of the Com- 
pany. Never, in the whole course of his experi- 
ence, did he observe a greater display of talent, or 
more Invincible perseverance in the pursuit of, so 
honourable a cause, than in the example of those 
great and valuable men. He flattered him‘>elf 
there was no one moie capable of appreciating 
their splendid services, or ^^ho had a more ]i>ely 
sense of the benefit and importance of their 
exertion than himself ; because lie was daily and 
nightly an admhing spectator of their meritorious 
condiict. Jvow, an honourable friend of his ba<| 
alluded to the peculiar meiits of an individual 
Director on the right hand of the chair (Mr. 
Grant). Mowever sensible he was of the extra- 
ordinary exertions and services of individual 
members .of the Court of Directors, lie thought 
it* would be more congenial to their feelings on 
this occasion, if be made the motion as general 
as possj|>le, without mcntionin|^ any jparqcular 
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individual; because, though there might be some 
shades of difference in point of opportunity of 
exertion, yet the services of the who^body 
were equally distinguishable for zeal and ex- 
traordinary activity. ITiat honourable friend of 
his, also, had intimated the propriety of some 
testimony of the a[)probation of that Court to the 
eminent services of some members of the I louse 
of Commons, whose assistance, in the great con- 
test in which they liad been engaged, was en- 
titled to the be.'t acknowledgments of the Court 
cf Pioprietors. Certainly, le mu'^tsay, that the 
Court of Proprietors were very much indebted to 
the exertions of some individual mcmbeis of Par- 
liament, for the friendly manner in w'hich they 
had e>poused the cause of tli'^ Company, If he 
were allowed lo mention names, his rij;ht lion, 
fiiend, "Mr. 'Pierney, stood forth first upon the 
list of their friends and advocates in the lower 
House of Parliament, lie had displuVed a de- 
gree of talent, of zeal, an 1 indefatigable asdduity, 
in the promotion of their interests, which was not 
lo be paralleled amongst the Lest friends of the 
Company. Now, as to the form of the motion of 
thanks to the Court of Directors, he confessed he 
yvas not particularly prejudiced in favour of any 
$et words, therefore lie would be happy to adopt 
any Torm which, upon the whole, might be 
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thought most expressive of the sen e of the Court, 
lie had himself drawn up a resolution, ccrtaiply, 
in t]uiiT)(>itg'e//j'ra / 1 rmf, but it wasopen to what- 
evir amenai) cut any hon. gentleman niighi chuse 
to suggest. He sho-ild simply '.u.bmit the motion 
which, if acceptable in point of form, he had no 
duid t vNoaUi meet with the must cor iial and 
maikrd :>ppfo')ation of the Court. Ilecontluded 
by submittitig a motion of thanks to the lioa. tJte 
Court ot Diicctors a follows ; 

Kesolvtd, I hat the warmest thanks of 
this Court, especially convciKtl fur the put; 
pose of taking inO) considei.iiion tiie Bill 
“ for the renewal of the ii«ist lauiu Conijiany’s 
“ Charter, be given to Sir Hugh Ingh-, Bait, the 
*' late Chairman, to Robeit Ihotnton, Eiq. late 
“ Deputy and present Chairman, and the Hon. 
“ William Fullarton Elphmstunc, the present 
'** Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
“ to the late and present Court of Directors, for 
the distinguitlicd talent, exemplary zeal, and in* 
defatigable perseverance, which they have dis- 
played, during the course of a long and arduous 
** struggle, in maintaining th.e rights and suppoi t- 
iiig the interests of the Company.” 

Mr. Lowndes rose with impetuous warmth, and 
begged that he might bo permitted to segoad that 
motion. 
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Mr. Moore said, he would venture to say 
that. a hundred voices would be raised for the 
same purpose ; but the fact was, that an. ho- 
nourable gentleman near him (Mr. PlfTmmer) . 
had bespoke the honour eight and forty hours 
ago. That bon. gentleman, who was now his 
coadjutor on this occasion, had called upon him 
yesterday morning before he was out of bed, and 
requested permission to be the seconder of this 
motion. It was impossible, therefore, to deprive 
him now of the satisfaction he had expressed so 
much anxiety to enjoy. He would, therefore, 
conclude by submitting his motion to the Chair. 

Mr. Lowndes insisted upon the propriety of a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Kandle Jackson for his 
eminent services. 

The motion was then received. 

Mr. LcKvndes complained that Mr. Grant’s 
name should be lumped in the mass of Directors 
without being particularly mentioned. 

Mr. Plummer rose to second the motion of his 
hon. Friend j but be thought the motion was ra- 
ther too general, adequately to express the sentb 
ments of the Court of Proprietors towards that 
hon. body, who had so eminently distinguished 
themselves by their zeal, their integrity, their elo- 
quence, and their sagacity. There were, he 
thought, individuals of that body whose names, 
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without disparagement to the rest, deserved the 
more peculiar nCtice of the Court in their vote of 
thanl^s. He suggested, therefore, to his hon. 
Friend,the propriety of introducing into the motion 
the names of certain gentlemen, whose merits wcrfc 
too obvious not to occur at once, to his mind, as 
the parties to whom he alluded. 

The motion was then taken back by Mr. 
Moore for amendment. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, that not having 
troubled the Court in any part of this day’s pro- 
ceedings, with any attempt to prolong the discus- 
sion, he now rose to express the satisfaction he 
felt at the motion which had been just made, and 
to bear witness to the exertions, the persevering 
industry, and the valuable services w'hich the 
Court of Directors had shewn and performed on 
behalf of the Company. For his own part, he had 
received great information from those gcntlemeb 
upon the subject of East India affairs. The Country 
was much indebted to them for a most important 
body of information upon a subject, with respect 
to w’hich great ignorance had prevailed. But it 
was not merely in a commercial point of view 
that the) had signalised themselves as the Directors 
of the affairs of India ; they had sb<!wn them- 
selves to be Philosophers, Statesmen, aud Soldiers j 
they had displayed a knowledge of polfcy, disd a 
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<}epth of sagacity in the conduct of the affairs of 
that , mighty empire under their controul, that 
stamped their characters with immortal honour. 

In the sources of moral, political, and corritoercial 
information, they had ^ewn themselves masters 
of every knowledge and acquirement, necessary for 
the government of a splendid empire. They had 
rendered to the nation the most important and 
essential services by their wisdom and superior 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Never was any em- 
pire of such vast extent governed with more eco- 
nomy, or with more advantage, not only to the 
native powers, but to the mother country. And 
these were all advantages experienced by the 
country, independently of their great exertions as 
merchants. He did not take into his account, in 
this enumeration of their merits, the vast establish- 
ipents they had formed for the improvement of 
Commerce, and the mercantile prosperity of the 
British empire. Many of the gentlemen he saw 
before him had displayed, in their recent negocia- 
tion with his Majesty’s government, the greatest 
abilities. He would not, however, dwell upon the 
merits' of any particulw gentleman, because it 
perhaps might appear invidious. He was con- 
vinced that. they had all exerted themselves to the 
Utmost iit,^ common cause ; and the Pro- 
ii».,tWs«Sult,a practical illustration of 
2 u 2 
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that zeal and ability which they had displayed on 
this momentous occasion. To their exertions, 
and ‘t^^ their indefatigable assiduity, was owing 
that amelioration Jn the provisions of the Bill, 
which rendered it comparatively' so much more 
acceptable than it was, in its first introduction to 
Parliament. With these opinions, he was satisfied ; 
it was impossible for this great body to have been 
more ably served than by their present Court of 
Directors, both previously to, and during the ne- 
gociation with his Majesty’s Ministers. He, 
therefore, most heartily concurred in supporting 
the resolution for giving them the thanks ©f this 
Court, to which they were entitled by their long 
.services, their upright integrity, and their indefa- 
tigable assiduity for the welfare of the Company. 

Mr. Impey said, he would not detain the Court 
for one moment, but to say this, that as he had 
been personallya witness to the zeal, the industry, 
and the abilities displayed by the Court of Direc- 
tors upon the present occasion, he thought he 
should not do justice cither to them or to himself, 
if he was not to sjsy that they had, by such services, 
conferr^fd upon the Company the most important 
and lasting advantages. He was persuaded that 
there was not a man in that Court Who did not 
feel convinced, with himself, ffiiit tb^e Company 
owed entirely to their exertionsi* Ittid to ab oth«r 
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cause whatever, that the Bill was now presented 
to them in such a shape as it was possible for them 
to accept it. ( Hear / hear I) 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, he was extremeiy sorry, du 
this hour, to obtrude upon the notice of the Court j 
but seeing .that his name stood the first upon that 
vote of thanks which was just now proposed, he 
did assure the Court that it was no false delicacy 
on his part ; but he thought that his name ought 
not to stand prominent on that motion. If thanks 
were due to any body they were due to his 
worthy Deputy, who now so honourably fills the 
Chair himself, and to the Court of Directors. 
Certainly, if he was thanked in common with 
them} without being particularly noticed, it would 
be highly gratifying to his feelings. It was true 
he had assisted at the negociation for the renewal 
of the Charter , but he was not conscious of any 
services that entitled him to so distinguished a 
mark of honour. If the Court of Proprietors chose 
to vote him their thanks, he would be highly gra- 
tified, by their suffering his name to follow after 
those of more worthy i)irectorb. He would then 
be contented lo accept the honour intended him ; 
but to stand so distinguished upon the vote was 
rather too much. lie hoped, therefore, his non. 
friend would excuse him, if he requested that his 
name might not stand iu so prominent a situation. 
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feeling, as hi? own nawortbiness of thal 

honour. 

Tlic Chairman. The honourable gentleman 
has ncJVv fallen into the only error he has com- 
mitted during the whole negotiation. This is 
the only part of the subject he does noj under- 
stand, therefore he will have the goodness not to 
t,ojnmit himself by any further observations. 
{IJtar! hear! hear 

7 he question was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

A Pioprictor said that it was impossible to 
read the evidence eheited by the House of Com- 
mons without being convinced in tlw most ine- 
sistible manner, of the abilities and cxtiaordiuaiy 
ingenuity displayed by the two learned geedk- 
mcn who were the examiners of the wilncssea 
before Parliarqent, in support of the case of the 
Company. He meant an honourable gentle- 
man now within the bar (Mr. Inipcy), and 
another honourable gentleman who usually sal; 
without the bar, but who bad recently kft the 
Court (Mr. Jackson). He thought the manner in 
which those two honourable and learned gentle- 
men had extracted that evidence, which was of 
«D mpeh important advantagci called for the 
best acknowledgments of every geotieman ip 
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that Court who felt an inKitst Ih Shy thing 
connected with the welfare of the Company. 
He was therefore extremely anxiolis, if. the 
rules of the Court would permit him, fo tnove 
the thanks of the Court to Mr. Impey and Mr. 
Randle Jackson for the very great ability display** 
cd by them in extracting the evidence before thA 
House of Commons, which had been of so much 
importance to the inteiests of the Company. 

}^tT. Lowndes complained with great warmth 
that he had not been permitted to make that mo- 
tion which he claimed a right to do. 

Sir Hugh Inglh presumed that the honourable 
gentleman who made this motion, was not avVaffe 
that there were other gentlemen employed in thO 
examination of that evidence, adduced before thO 

House of Commons. The talents of his honoura- 

♦ 

ble and learned friend near him (Mr. Adam) were 
in an eminent manner displayed on the same oc- 
casion. The talents also of the honourable gen_ 
tlcman who had left his place (Mr. R, Jackson) 
Were equally conspicuous. Indeed, to that ho- 
nourable gentleman’s abilities the Company were 
no strangers ; for they were not only exerted on 
this occasion, for the benefit of the Company, but 
upon various other occasions. There was another 
honourable and learned gentleman not now in his 
place ; he meant Mr. Robert Grant, whose 
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talents and exertions he had witnessed with great 
satisfaction, and to which he himself would bear 
ample testimony. These additional names he had 
mentioned ought also to be included in the mo- 
tion j and he was sure nothing but the forgetful- 
ness of the honourable gentleman who made it, 
could have occasioned such an omission. 

The hon. Proprietor said if the motion was a 
proper one, he would most chearfully add those 
names. 

Mr. Adam said, that though it was not regular 
for any person, not a Proprietor, to speak in that 
Court, he hoped he should be paidoned the liber- 
ty of obtruding himself on their hands, having 
been personally alluded to, in a manner rather in- 
teresting to his feelings. It was not common for 
any stranger to deliver any opinion in that Court, 
unless particularly called on by the Propri Aors i 
but his name having been mentioned, with a view 
of being put into ■-ome motion before the Court, 
he must say, that whatever he felt with regard to 
the abilities ot his learned friends, and whatever 
benefit the Company might have derived from 
their abilities, yet he must venture to submit that 
their assistance, as well as his own, was only 
given to the Company in the dischs^ge of a pro- 
fessional duty, and in the common -^fdinary 
line of their professional pursuits, » It.oipourisd to 
to him therefore tliat the thanks of this Court fo^ 
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the exertion of any talents that, as Counsel, they 
might possess, were quite unnecessary in a case 
where they were merely discharging that duty, 
which they were bound to do, by virtue* of their 
professional obligations. It appeared to him, 
however, that if the course of the Court’s proceed- 
ings would authorize such a step, their thanks 
should be conferred on those who voted for them, 
in the capacity of Members of Parliament, and 
not to extend those thanks to the Counsel who 
had been employed by the Company. 

The hon. Proprietor declared his willingness to 
withdraw the motion if it was irregular. It had 
only occurred to him that the eminent services 
employed by the professional gcnlleincii on be- 
half of the Company ought not to {lass unnoticed. 

Mr. Impev said, he thought the merit-, of the 
Court oi Directors were transCeiKinnrly sin-erio'* to 
all that had been displayed by any of the friend . or 
advocates of the Company. But, for his own part, 
it did not strike him, that the protcs'ional n.en em- 
ployed by the Company, in the ('rdinary course of 
their professional duty, wcie entitled to any such 
expression of the sense of the (’ouit, as diat jug- 
gested by the honourable gentleman. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The Rev* Mt. Thirkoall said he thought that 
tho QduH; woujd act with great inju'^tice, if they 
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were to separate, before they agreed to another 
motion, which he should have the honour to pro- 
pose. It was a motion which he flattered him- 
self would meet with the unanimous concurrence 
of the Court. Every man must admit that they 
were highly indebted to the exertions of those 
Members, of Parliament who came forward to ad- 
vocate their cause and maintain their rights and 
privileges. He would not disparage the merits 
of other gentlemen by mentioning any particular 
individuals in his motion. It did not become him 
to say one word in illustration of their services, for 
every body were eye-witnesses of their exertions. 
Unwilling, however, as he was to particularise 
individuals, he must say that Mr. Tierney was 
entitled in a particular manner to the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the Court; He would there- 
fore conclude by moving the thanks of the Court 
to Mr. Tierney, Mr.TVhitshed Keene, Mr. Peter 
Mocre, and such other members of tlie House oi 
Commons as had distinguished themselves in sup- 
porting the cause of the Company. 

Mr. Beid seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ilmne acknowledged, that though the 
Company were indebted, in general, to those 
members who had supported their interests, yet 
it was highly proper that Mr. Tierney’s name 
should be conspicuous in the vote of thanks, 

(A cry of Ao names!) 
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Mf. PlumrAiet Suggested the propriety of in-' 
eluding the members the House of Lords, as 
well as those of the House of Commons, in the 
vote of thanks, who had advocated the "cause of 
the Company. In point of justice both Houses 
of Parliament ought to be included in the 
vote, 

Mr, Peter Moore decidedly objected to the 
motion altogether. With humble submission to 
the Court, he was persuaded that their vote of 
thanks, would not be acceptable to the gentlemen 
to whom it was intended to be given ; not be- 
cause they were insensible to the good opinion 
of the East-India Company, but because it might 
seem as a reward for those exertions, which a sense 
of public duf)^ and of common justice alone, 
prompted them to make. The exertions alluded 
to, were made by men who knew the true in- 
tt rests as well of the Company, as the Country. 
They had acted from a principle of policy, of 
justice, and of conscious necessity. Therefore a 
vote of thanks from that Court, would, he was 
persuaded, be unacceptable to men, who had 
acted from such motives. Thanking, however, 
the honourable and reverend gentleman for his 
good intentions towards those honourable mem- 
bers, and himself, he hoped he would be good 
enough to vvithdraw his motion. 

2x2 
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, The reverend Mr. said, that he had 

heard nothing from the honourable gentleman 
which could induce him to withdraw his motion ; 
and, tli^rcfore, he should persist in it, until he 
heard some more powerful arguments against it 
than those urged by the honourable gentleman. 
Justice, and a sense of gratitude, appeared to him 
imperatively to call upon the Court for this decla- 
ration ot their sentiments. 

Mr. Beid said, if it was the sense of the Court 
that the motion ought not to be entertained, he 
should not stand out against their opinion. 

I'he reverend Mr. Tkirlwall said, he would 
take the sense of the Court upon it. 

Sir Hugh Jnglis begged permission to say one 
word on this occasion, lie could not help express- 
ing his disapprobation of this motion, because the 
gentle.men to whom it was applied were, in the 
exertions they had made m the House of Com- 
mons, only fulfilling a duty imposed upon them 
by being elected to fill that situation, to which 
they were called. They were there only doing a 
public duty, according to the best of their opi- 
nion and ability ; and the thanks of the country 
weru the best thanks that were due to them. It 
was not the ordinary practice to thank gentle- 
men for public services, which a sense of duty 
prompted them to perform : and for bis own p^rt 
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he was of opinion that the gentlemen in question 
Would not take the thanks of that Court for such 
services as a compliment. It was not like a 
canal bilh or a road bill ; or a case, whe're a gen- 
tleman’s time had been occupied, by attending 
to the particular interests of particular persons, 
and where he gave the whole of his attention to 
promote the favourite object of a few individuals j 
but here was a great public duty they had to dis- 
charge, and which if they did not discharge, they 
would be guilty ot a dereliction of that trust re- 
posed in them by their constituents. He trusted, 
therefore, that the honourable and reverend gen- 
tleman would not persist in his motion. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirhcall said, he did not wish 
to press the motion to a vote, if he understood 
that it would still stand upon the minutes. 

The CV^a^>ma?^ informed him it would. 

'I'he Rev. Mr. TkirlwaLl then withdrew his 
motion. 

The Chairman said, that before the Court ad- 
journed, a duty yet remained ror him to perform 
on behalf of liimsclf and the Court of Directors. 

It was certainly a most pleasing and gratifying 
duty: namely, in the first place, for himself to re- 
turn the Court his most cordial and grateful ac- 
knowledgements for tlie confidence they had 
placed in him, and for the distinguished honour, 
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they had invested hina with, by their vote of thanks. 
He congratulated the Court upon the termination, 
the happy termination he itiight call it, of their 
long and anxious struggle with the Country. 
They certainly had arrived at a conclusion much 
more honourable and advantageous, than their 
first prospects led them to expect. 

The Court of Directors bad now the sanction 
of the Company for accepting a Charter, which 
had been tendered to them under the most diffi* 
cult ciicumstanccs ; circumstances, indeed, the 
most discouraging and disastrous, when the state of 
the countiy was considered ; but he hoped the re- 
sult would turn out for public an^ individual good, 
for the prosperity and happiness of both Empires. 
The Directors had ccilainly done something to- 
wards ameliorating the disasters which thfeatened 
the Company — it was their duty and they en- 
deavoured to pcrfdwn it usefully and zealously.— 
Ihc only reward they sought for and the mbfl^ 
honourable one they could oblain, was the good 
opinion and confi!:rce of their constituents— 
both of these bad been iivost handsomely express- 
ed in the late resoliiilon, « ,J he was Commission- 
ed to ofTei* them in return the tender of fltelr faith- 
ful services and most gtatc'.ui thanks . — (Heart 
hear !) 

Adjourned. 
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No. 1. 

Co/)v of a LcNkT from Sweny Toone, Esq, to the 
JJonourahle Court of Direct oys oj the East- 
India Cuiiiyaujf. 

dCast-Ifidia House, Wednesday, 2\st July \i\%. 

Gentlemen, 

Not ronrtjrrin<T in all tlip rpasoninsj <?ftntainc«t 
111 th<j paper itubiuiiU'd to4;lie t i.int ol PiO|m«to(s yii 
Fiulav I eould lu't rofontile it to my qiiikI lo 
si"M It. But I Coii'ider it a duty to my Ca'istitiicnts to 
htatc, tliiU uiidtfr all tli • r iiciinisUiicts of the Cii'.e, and 
tlu'k'i n'k(ij)(“) [V's>i'-s, tliatevtrv j) 0 '>»it)lcexoitioi) lias 
bci'ii i d Ly tiic FxocntivP Body to obtatii better 
terms, and til 't t V KS|>'»!ibil)ilitj of the meaMiru rests 
tlio I-' ;;i i 'tu.e : 1 am of opimoii, that it will Iiq 
the in. St 4 of the' Bionrt'tois to accept the Hill, 
now I'l Its |))Ot;uss through Paiiumctit, if it shall be 
passe 1 iiilo a law . 

I lo'iuost tills I j or m ly bo subirilts-il to the General 
t ’out t tilts rinO, pif\ioiu> to the discussion wluchisto 
taU place upon i'l.' IJiil. 

1 have the Iionoiir to be, Gcullemen,. 

Youf UK St oln'thent, humble servant, 
(iij^nedJ S. Toonc. 
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No, II, 

C’oj^ (f a Letter fr^m. WiUi^'^itett, Esf. tb fKe 
Honourable Court of Dirtclors of the East- 
India Company. 

East-Jndia Uoitse, 1 Bth July 1813. 

Gentlemen, 

Having been unavoidably absent from the lavt 
two Couitb, I hare it only now in ni}' power to bear 
testimony to the correct view taken of tiie present and 
jwoposed ('barters of. the Company in the Committee 
of the Whole Court’.s UejKirtof the 15ih instant; and, 
however, in minor points, I might have urged objec- 
tions, in my place, to some oi tiie reasonings in that 
paper, | cannot now hesitate ,to decHwe my t perfect 
acquiescence in what results from it, namely, the, re- 
commciKlation to the Proprietors « to make a 'fair trial 
of the pro|>o«ed Charter, under tire full paf»nas}on, 
that if, eventually, obstacles should arise from awv 
quarter or causes to prewsut or impede the execution 
ot it by the Coinpany, altcr their best endeavours to 
that etid shall have been used, the mponsibility tif ^ic 
failure will not attach to tbedi$<and, individually, Hf 
must be content u> sacrifice ptivate fiwlmgs, 
mortification, at the diminished* >power and rc'dtreed m- 
tnation of the Diiectors, m tlm hope and Iteliof-ihat 
a liberal exercise of the increaiissdand extended i>ow'cfs 
of controiil (tn'^*'>y of trluch, 1 do not hesitate to .say, 

I am still unable to see the public nrcesntv' of) uilt' 
make it pracncable and convenient for own of oiia- 
lacterutul lincral sontiment to act .under tlreH* regn* 
ktions, I'hiis, whilst I acknowledge dial the iJill n 
improved and amended in Hs latter stages,, so corisi- 
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dvrably as to obviate much of the difficulty and dislike 
occaaiontdon its first existence, founded upon the Re- 
solutions of March last, 1 yield to the call made upon 
those, now honoured with the charge of adminisl;enng 
the Indian system, and submit, as far as I* am con- 
H^rued, tt> make a fair experiment of tlic proposed 
Act of Parhtiment. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) William Astell. 


No. in. 

At a General Court of the United Company of 
Mercbanl<: of England trading to the Easf~ 
J adits, held on Wednesday, the 2 1st July 
1813. 

Gitorge Smith, Esq. a Director^ lead to the Court a 
letter winch he had thi$ day receiri^ from Charles Milk, 
aUo a Director, dated the 20th instant, coiitaia-* 
ing obsetvations upoo the important subject now before 
tho Court, and stattng his opinion that, upon the 
wiioie, It will be most advisable for the Proprietor^ to 
uiuept the Charter, upon the terms prDpo^cd, rather 
than break up this ancient establishment, the demolition 
ot whicii would be severely felt both at. home anil 
abroad ; and the ultimate effects produced attended with 
certain ibss* if not rum to the East-lndia Company. 
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ABSTRACT OP THE BILt 
passed bj/ ike Ilonoumhle the of Commons,] 

FOB 

Continuing in the East India ® 

ther Tcioi, the Eo, session qf the Bnmb Tetuk 
tones HI JnJia, together with ocriaiu exclusive 
Priviloo*‘s; tor c:>tabliiihi«cT further llej 4 ulatK>ns for 
^hfc (jrj.vernincnt of the sdd Torntones, aiKt^tK<^ 
better AdujH*^sLiation of Justice tuiluri the ssnie; 
;ind for itguUiiOg tliy Tiaae to, and frona, the 
Places Within the LKriit'^ of the said Cooipany^s 
Chauer.~[l3/A 1<^1S,] 


Preamble veiojjnizcs tW Acts of J)i4i »a«d 
Will. ill. — 03d Oco. 111. c. 3i and 32, such ActS^ to 
c6i!iinued subject to certain regulations ^nd pro?ii<* 
sions under the uVesent bill* ' 

U Former teiritorial aoc^aisitionii lu India^ with late 
^cejukdions on the continent of Asia, or tn’^smy island 
north of the Equetor, to conimuc in tlie govcrnaicnt of 
tbp East ^uJia Company, fur a further iarm^ 

2. Eiicluxive trade ^lih China, and trade irf tea; 
ijmd provisions of former Acts not repealed by, or re- 
j-nignant to, this Act ; continued durm]^' further 
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5. On (he expiration of three year*? notice hy Parlia-» 
ment, any time after the iOth of April 1831, and pay- 
ment of what is due from the Public to the Company, 
the term and ^ibe exclusive trade to cease <iy)d be 
determined, accordin^y to the proviso in 33^1 Geo. III. 
c* 47. B. Notice by Speaker to be valid. S(C sect, 5 . 

4. Not to det^'Vmine the Corporation of the romj)a- 
ny, or their ri^ht to trade in coiiHium with otliLis, as 
granted by 9ch Will. IIL or any other Act or 
Charter, 

5. 'Notice by the Speaker of the House of Cclmmons 
to be deemed a due notice by Parhament. 

6 ^ Any of His Majc'^ty’s sobje^'ts, after lOth April, 
jJ8l4, mav trade to and Jrom the Umifd Kinodom, 
tVofi and to the pons and places wnliiii t!ie Company’s 
present Imiits, ov(o. i Cjina, ni snip* tkiVigatetl ac-^ 
cording to law See sect, 13. 

*?. Navigation Art (xii. Car, 2 .) not to prevent tho 
importation of gootls, tlie produce ot any place*^ witlmi 
the Charter, except t(*a, from any other places within 
the Charter, except China. 

8 . None but the Company, or by their licence, to 
trade in tea, 

9. Nor export military stores to any place upon the 
tXmiumn of Asia, 

^fO. *$bips in private trade to. clear out from some 
jf) 6 rt hi the Unitjrd Kingdom ; ^nd goods imported 
in private* trade, to be brought to some of the ports 
in thenUnitcd Kingdom which shall have beeft declared 
tSt by Order in Counml 3 whic h order to be published 
UiKie times in the Londem or JJublm Gazette. 

1 1, Ship’*^ in private trade not to go within certain 
limit’s, wnthout a liccnqe from the Directors: viz. 00 
the Continent of Asia, from the river Indus to the town 
pf J^alacca ippluvivc; or in any i.sland under the 
government of tfm Sfiid ('ompany lying to the nonh of 
tlie Equator, or to the said Com|)any\ fauory of Ben- 

2 Y 2 
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coolcn or it$ dependotu ics ; nor to any pKicev, except 
j)niK’i|)al settlements, without a spectal 1 ( cm <*t' Ih#. 
leetoijj to give iieenci-S course ior jmnnpal setth*- 
mentb. Special licence. s foi the C'oniment ut Asia, be* 
tneenMhe hulub and Malacca, oi islands noitli ot ttie 
F(|uator, or Keuco<den, to heat thcMl scietion ot tlie 
Directors, 'itibject to the controul of the Hoard of Com- 
misaoniMs, wiio aic to recont iheir leceoiis* 

12 Licences for other plates, mon* tiotlh than 11 
dee* south lat, and iK'tween 64 anti IjO »U‘g. east lt>ug. 
to be granted 1>\ the Boaid ot Contioul, wdio arcMo 
frame rules foi tlie same; and in (ast‘s n<A tailing 
within the nde^, the special circumstances to bt re- 
coiilcd, and lommuiiuatcd to l le Directois. 

11. No ^hip, under 350 Ions, to clear out for or 
bo admitted Xo em* y, at any place withm the iimil^ of 
tlie Company’s Ch«ittr. 

14. No Miij) in |)ii\ate trade to clear out, or enter, 
witliout a mandest. 

15. No sliip in ])n rate trade to clear out, ot enter, 
without gnitig an atiCbted list of pcisoub and auni>, and 
account ng for tin m. 

16. Copies of lists received in England, to be trans^ 
inittcd to the Sv^cieUrv of the ( oun of Dirciiois; 
and ot those received in India, to tiu rsecreiur^ ot tnc 
government, 

17. Articles of silk, hair, and cotton wool, not to be 
entered or tiken out of warehou'^es, •exu pt for ex- 
portation, unless bf^itight to the port ot lA>iidon, and 
secured in the Company’s wareho ises ; w Inch aiti( hs 
shall be publich sohi to asietta ii t.ie (lutks. 

18. Lords of the 'IVeasurv rnav antluui^t such articles, 
when brought to the ou’-poris, U) l> lemoveil to the 
port ot Lorulon, to be sidd for home consumption 
ac*cordiug to 5()th Geo. fP. c. bf. 

19. Such articles, when entered, and taken out of 
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v\^ai*elfOiises for exportation, to be charged ad valorem^ 
according to 27th Geo, III. c. 13. 

20. Provisions may hereafter be made, for audioris- 
ihg private trade direedy or cirenitonsiy, as we, 11 be- 
tween places without tfje Company’s limits Rtid places 
within' the same, as between the. United Kingdom and 
the Company’s limits, except Clfma. 

21. 3Ibt G’eo. 111. c. 42. relating to saltpetre, 
repealed, 

22. So mnch of Dili Will. III. c. 44, as requires that 
goods of private traders imported into Eiigland or 
Wales, should be sold 'oy inch of eandie, repeJed. 

23. So much of 33 Geo. 111. c. 52, as recpiires the 
Directors to lay before the Board, iiivchces of cordage, 
&c. or as relates to tonnag(‘, ciiarges of freig!)t, notices, 
or registering of private trade goods, or granting li- 
cences for the same, or as rec|uires an outward bound 
sliip to touch at Cork, repealed. 

21. Goods exported or imported by the Company, 
to be subject to the same duties as tbo^e exported or 
imjtorted in private trade. 

25. No duiies imposed in India to be valid, till sanc- 
tiorted by the Directors, and approved by the B >ard of 
Controul. 

26. Duty to Companv oti private trade, granted by 
33 Ged. llf. c, 52; repealed. 

27. But not to extend to good^jinporred into tlie 
port of Loud(}n, and deposited in tw. Companv^ ware- 
houses, nor to imports from China , and noi to alfec^t 
eogiJgements of the Company wuih thmr Capt.un:> and 
Otticers, who are 1o be suuject to the Comj,)aMy as 
before. 

28. Ratos granted to the East-lndia Do<;k Companv, 
by 43 G'O* 111. and 46 Geo. HI. to bo paid before 
goods are delivered to t!io ow ners or coiisignees. 

29. If rates on goods are not paid ro th * K ^t-lndia 
Dock Comparer before the goods arc uniocuicu, the 
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Eatit-Ind'ii Dock Company may send them to tlic CotTf^ 
pany’s 'warehouses to be sold, and tlie rates shall bei 
deducted from the parcfnise money. 

30. Authority to the Company to use India-builfc 
ships, accordinir to 33 Geo. IH. c* 1 15, till l'^t Augustj, 
iSi f, unless prov'ision he lUiule in next session. His 
Majesty in Council may iiulhorize private iraUers to use 
India-b'nilt ships fur the like term. 

SK Ships so authorised not liable to forfeirure. 

32. Ships engaged in the Souihern Whale Fishery 
may sail eastward cn' tlic Cape of Good Hope., and 
we.stward of ihe SrreJghts of Magtdian. But to have 
licences for ceriain limits, froiii tlie Board of Contrrml, 
to pass in any seas further to tin* tiorthuard than eleven 
degrees of sc-n:h laiitiuit*, and between the sixty^bairth 
and one hundred and fiftieth degr(‘es of cast lo»»g*itu(le 
from London. So s!)ip under 350 tons to sail without 
a liceiice Irom the Board, in any of the seas to the east-, 
ward of thf' Cape oi Good c>r to tiie w(jstward of 

the Streiglits of Magellan., South sea whalers not to 
touch, or'stav, .*t any port or place upon the Contiiietit 
of A.sia, from the rivt,*r Indus to the saitl town of 
lacca inclu.Nive, or any ishtiid umhu* the govcnuueiu of 
tlh‘ said Company to the north of t!ie E(|nator, inn* the 
said Company's factory, at Brueuf>!t'n or its iK^pen-' 
dencic s, nor the dominions of the Linp<n‘or of China, 
without a iiccnce frinn the Dm ctoi^, 

33 Per>ons desirous of introducing themselves to 
India for the ni(n*a.l and religious unoroveuient of the 
natives^ or of going and remaining there for other law- 
ful purpciscs, to itppiv to the ( ourt of Dweetors, and if 
the Court of Directors refuse permission to any prr*^ous 
to proceed to the Kast-Indiv S, applicat-ons to in? trans- 
mitted to the Board, wiio may dtreci certificates to be 
granted liy the D rectors, aiithoriz'ng such persons to 
proceed to any of the principal settlements. 

34. Directors may make represenuiions thereon to 
the Bo^rd, 

35. All oc'rsous proceedmg to tlsc Kasl-Indies, to be 
subjict lo ilic reg'ulalions oi the local govcriuucnts^ 
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;]»6, Governments in India may, by order, declare 
ecrt ideates and licences to be void, if it shall appear to 
them tiut the persons, to whom they have been ^ranted, 
have lorfciled their claim to countctiance and protec- 
tion. persons not to be prosecuted for residirjg'Vith- 
out a licence, until two months alter notfee of the 
order, 

37. Governments in India not to sanction the resi- 
dence ol His Majesty's subjects at their several presi- 
dencies witliont the authority of tiie Directors, except 
under spv'cial eiiaannstances, and giving tiiLur reasons 
for granting the aanie, 

38. Bc'ard of Contronl may authorise any person to 
proceed lo, .uni vesicle witiiinthe limits of the Charter, 
except behVi cn ;he Jndns and Malacca, and islands- 
liortii of the K(juator, Bcncoolen and China. 

30. Ilis Majesty's subjects, authorized for lawful 
pnrj)Oscs, to go to and reside at ))laces withoul eleven 
degrt^cs south latitude, and and 150 degrees east 
longitude. 

40. Ihiifcensed persons trailing to or going withiir 
the limits of the Company’s Charter, otherwise than 
ius allowed i)y this Act, shall be deemed to have unlaw- 
fully traded, and be subicct to all the penalties imposed 
on illicit traders, according to 33 Geo, HI. c. 53. s. 
129, and subsequent seetions, or any other Act or Acts. 

41. Ships driven by stress of weather, or other inevi- 
table accid(‘nt, within tije prescribed limits, not to be 
liable to forfeirures. 

42. Colleges aiid Seminaries abroad to be subject to 
the eunlrou! of the Hoard. 

43. Provision for Schools, Public Lectures or other 
lilciary institutions in India, for the benefit of the 
Isiativos, to be regulated by die Governov General in , 
Council, subject to the controul of the Board; but 
ap(>i))ntmenls to olFices iherein to be made by the 
krj:d g^n’crntncnls. 
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44. Coiiege, ahd Military Seminary in Er^p;lancl, to 
be continued ; and the Directors, with the ii|>|)rouutiou 
of the Board, to make rules and regulations for the 
same; ami Directors may make repre^entations, re- 
specting alterations or additions by the Board, 

45. Bishop of London to exercise visitatorial juris- 
diction, over such College. 

46. No person to be appointed a Writer, unless he 
shall have kept four terms at the College, and shall 
produce a certificate of conforaiity to rules. 

41 » Kstabiisbment of ofHcers m the College and Mi- 
litary Scinmary, and principal appointiiieats thereto, 
to be subject to the controul of the Board. 

48- Prif)ci[)al and Professors exempted from paro- 
chial reesrd ru:r, ontiieir several benefices as if included 
in 4d Geo. HI. r. 4S. 

49. A B.^hop and three Archdeacons shall be esta- 
blished in Intiia by Ins Majesty's letters patent; and 
their salaries 1.) be paid by tlm Company;^ — viz, the 
Bishop £‘i)000 and each Archdeacon «t’2000 per 
antmnu 

50. Salaries to commence on taking office, and to 
cease vvhe.n ui net iou'' cease. 

51. Bishop t have no jurisdiction or funclion.s, ex- 
cept siK‘ii as mav be limited by letters patent. 

52. Ills M fjcjytv may grant to tiic. Bishup, by letters 
patent, .such ccciesia&iicai jurisdiction as he may find 
necessary, 

58 Warrant fur lettej-s patent, respect ing tfie Bishop* 
rick or ai ciideacoary, to be countersigned by tne Pre- 
sKiciit of ti)c Board. 

54. His Majesty may grant pensions t(^ Bishops and 
Arciuleacons who shall have discharged their functions 
in India fur fitteen yt^ars ; to he paid liy the Conijiany 
as a poidiral charge, vi^;. the liisbop XldOO — each 
Archdeacon .£800 per annum. 
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55. Application of the revenues arisi?i^ from the ter- 
ritorial iicijuisitions in India. Fiist, in raising and main- 
taining torcesj forts and garrisons, and provifiing 
warlike and naval stores. S(‘contily, in paynn*. »f 
interest of Indian debt, incurred or lo be#n cm tg 
Tlnrdl^f, in defraying expences o» establishments, Ci^ il 
and commercial. Fourthly, towards licjuidation of ter- 
ritc^riai debt or bond debt, or as the Court, with the 
approbation of the lioard, shall direct; subject as after- 
mentioned. 

56. A sum equal to the actual payments which 
slial! have been made fr<>in the coinintniual funds at 
home on account of territorial ciia!i;es ni r‘ year pre- 
ceding, after deducting therefrom the eiKirgcs of ttie 
Cotninercial establis iineiits, and all the coiiirnereial 
charge.', in India, wlncii may have been paid fioio the 
territorial revenues in the same year, sUall in eacli and 
every year he issued in India, for the pnrjiose of the 
said Company’s China nr India investment, or of re- 
mittance to England on account of the saiil Company, 
at the option ot the said Court of Directors: Provided 
alw'ays, that anv excess which may happen to be so 
issued in any year, tor the purposes of investment, he- 
yond the actual pavinent wliich shall have been »(iade 
in the same year by the said Company in Europe, on 
account of territorial ciiarge^, shail be taken into ac- 
count in diminution of the sum to be ajiphed to the 
purposes of investment for tlie year following. 

57. The net proceeds of Srdes at home, with the 
duties and allowances arising by [irivatc trade, and all 
the coinmercuil profits ancl other redeipts of the said 
Company m Great Hritain, shall be applied and dis- 
posed of in nranne.r following: — First, in providing for 
the payment of bills of exenange already accepted and 
hereafter to be accepted by the said Company, as the 
same sliall become due : Secondly, in providing for the 
current payment of other debts {the piinci]);d of the 
bond debt ;n Fngiaiui always exee[)ted) as well as in- 
terest, and the coiumercial out-goings, cljarg<‘s, and 
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expcnces of the said Cumpanv : Thirdly, in paycpcnt 
of a dividend, after tlu^ r^ite of ten pouruU |K‘r centum 
per annum, on the present or arny futuie amount of 
the f'iipital stock of the said Company, for and during 
such ump- rtS a certain fund of the Suid Com|iany here- 
inafter mentioned, called ** The Company’s Separate 
Fund,” sljall be sufficient to pay a dividend, after the 
rate of ten shillings for every hundred pounds per 
annum, on the present, or any future amount of tlf^ 
capital stock of the said Coinpanv; and when, and so 
Scon as the said last-mentioned fund shall be exhausted, 
then in payment of .uJividend, at the rate of ten pounds 
K*u shillings p<r antum per annum, on the then ex- 
isting, or liiture capital aIo« k of the s.dd Company ; 
jiroMdcd that no gn ait r dindcnd shall be paid in ^he 
M^hole, in any one year, than at the saul rate of ten 
pounds t'Mi shillings per centum per iinnum, upon the 
present or futuie tapual stock oi t lie said Company : 
Fomthly, in reuuctjoii of the piiucipal of the debt iu 
t!h} East Indies, or parts aforesaid, oi of bond de'bt 
at homo, as the sanl C'outt ul Duectors, with the ap- 
j)robi.Uoii of the sanl Doard of Coinmissiouyr>, shall 
direct, 

,'j8^ Tiic net procced^fi* of th* siles of goods, and 
other comfn<'rcial profits of the ( ompuny in Great 
Britain asafoiciukl, shall Wt be InvWe^O tlic jicjuida^ 
non of any charge on acNCount of the twitorial or po* 
litical governmcmi of India pavable in England^ or of 
any Bibs of Exchange or Cert itkates drawn on 
of the lerritonal or political durge m India, ^ till aftdr' 
the (livklcTid {\\z. £i0. lOs, per centum) on the capital 
stock ot the said Connwny »I)all firnt haveb<^n provtd^dd 
for; EKCcpiing ahv**vs sudi bills and ccrtdi( ales, for 
the amount of whah, ‘value shall luive been previously 
paid in India from the ti^rritoruil orpoliiieal funds, and 
consignixients or rcmititiiiecs made thereof to England, 
for the lif|uidaiion of the s.ud bills and cerlificates; 
cepting likewise the am<nmt pf the interest and sink- 
ing finui on the loan advanced by the public to the s^td 
Coinp^uiy, as provided 52 Geo. III. ‘Mbr advancing 
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two niiIhon<5 five huncircil thousand pounds to the 
** East India Company, to enable them to discharge 
** part of the East Indian debt whicfi said interest and 
sinking fund shall nevertheless continue to be deemed 
a territorial charge, and shall be accounted for as such 
out of the produce of the revenues of India: and in 
case sufhcicnt funds shall not remain in th 3 hands of 
the said Company, after payment of the dividend, to 
discharge all sucli bilN as shall be drawn for the interest 
oi any loan in India, under conditions now sidisisting, 
or whiefi may be contracted at any time belbic the 
,tcnrli day of April, one thousand inghr hundred and 
iourteen, entitling the holders of such loan fo receive 
bills on the s.ud ('ompanv for the payment of the in- 
terest thereof, tlfe risulue of such bills, so long as such 
interest may be demanded in Fiiglcirid, shall be dis- 
charged in such maimer as Pailiarnent shall from time 
to time direct : if auv monies shall be ivc^hved inio the 
treasury ot the Company at home upon the credit of 
bills to he drawn upon the (hnnpaiiv’s levritovial or po- 
litical funds abroad, or in liqmcLaion of bills of ex- 
change remitted, or of any other security for u(ivanc(*s 
made in India from the said territorial or political innds, 
or of any advances made from such funds, on cii^eount 
of His Majesty’s governinunt, or any other aeumnt, 
the said monies sliali be set apart and applied to defray 
the territorial or pofitieal charges to v. inch thi' said 
Company is liable, in Europe; and the excess of such 
l^nds h\m\l bo subject t6 such further appropriations as 
thd territorial revenuos aie liable to, by viitucof tins 
Aet: in the event of the comnu reial pixifits of tlie said 
Company at home being insufucieiit in any vear fully 
to<lefray the said dividend, it shall and may be Lawful 
to make good any auch deficiency out of any Mirplus 
revenue that may huve arisen in tne* prccedmo yeir of 
account out of the territorial revenue^., alter the pay- 
ment of hU charges, inuu'cst of debt included, 

59. When tlie principal debt of th * said Unit(‘d 
Company, bearing interest in India, s lall IkuVc been 
reduced to the sum ot ten inilliuns of pouiKh !>iening> 
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calculated fit tbe exchange of two shillings for the Ben> 
gal current rupee, eight shillings for the Madras pa- 
goda, and two sluiluigs and three-pence for the Bom^y 
rup^c, and the bonded debt in Great Britain shall have 
been reduced to the sum of- three millions of pounds 
sterling, then and thereafter the surplus proceeds, 
which shall he found to arise from the said rents, re- 
venues, and profits, of the said territorial acquisitions, 
and from sales of the goods, and the profits of the trade 
of the said Company, or in any other mantiei , after 
providing fur the payments aforesaid, shall be applied 
to the more speedy repayment of the capital of any 
public funds or securities, which have been or may be 
created for the use of the said Company, the charges of 
which have been or may be directed *o be born© by the 
said Company by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment i and that an) further surplus that may arise shall 
be set apart, and from time to time paid into tlic receipt 
of His Majesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as Parlia- 
ment shall direct, without interest to be paid to the 
Company in respect or for iht use thereof ; but never- 
theless it is hereby declared, that all such sums of mo- 
ney as shall be so paid into the receipt of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer as aforesaid, not exceeding twelve millions 
of pounds sterling, shall be deemed and taken to be 
a fund for securing to the said United Company the 
capital stock of the saki United Company, and also a 
dividend at the rate of ten pounds ten shilliogs per 
centum per annum, in respect thereof ; and of tlie ex- 
cess of such payments, if any, beyond the said amounc 
of twelve millions of pounds stt rling, one-sixth part 
shall from time to time be reserved and retained by the 
said United Company for their own use and benefit, 
and the remmning five-sixths shall be deemed and shall 
be the property of the public, and at the disposal of 
Parliamc'nt. 

60. If the debts, after a reduction, shall be again 
increased beyond «f^l0,000,000-H:aiuction again to take 
place. 
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61. So much of the 33 Geo. III. c. as relates to 
the payment of a sum into the Exchequer, the reco- 
very thereof, or to the payment into the Bank re- 
pealed. 

A dividend often shillings per cent, tb be paid 
out of the Company’s separate fund, till exhausted : 
and when' exhausted out of the net proceeds of the 
Company’s profits, 

63. 37 Geo. III. c. 31. s. 9,*relating to this fund rc* 
pealed. 

64. Directors to order distinct accounts to be kept 
of aJl their terutoriul, political, and comnicraal affairs; 
and to submit a plan lor such an arrangement of their 
accounts to the Board for their approbation. 

65. This principle to be attended to in accounts to 
be laid before Pariianient, as chrcctcd by 33 Geo. III. 
C. 52. 

66. Copies of legulations abroad, made under Zj 
Geo, 111. c. 142., and 10 Geo. Ill, c, 79, and 
47 Geo, in. scss. 2, c. 68, to be laid annually 'ivuii ac- 
counts before Parliament. 

67. Duties 111 India on goods of the Coinpatiy to be 
debated to eonmieice ; and together v/ith duties on pri- 
vate trade goods to be considered as territorial revenue, 
and to be subject to the controul of the Board. 

68. Board to have controul over the appropriation of 
any part of the territorial revenue*?, (except sums is- 
sued in liivliii to make good home payments on account 
of terriloiial charges), or of loans in India to commer- 
cial pin poses. 

69. Court of Difcctors to deliver to the Board, co- 
pies of all prucecfiings, and of dispatches icceived, re- 
lating to or concenung the appropriation JLo any in- 
vcistmont or other counucrcial purjioses, of any part of 
the revenues iff tuc said territories or ac<]ui itionv, or of 
anv monies aris'ug Irom any loan raised, or to be raised 
in the East Indies, or of any si'i urities issued or to be 
issued by ny of th<‘ oovernuients of the said Cvunpjiu , 
umneaiatcly after the arrival and rcvcipt rhviv A. 
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70* No clispatdies nUtut the!<u> to be sent to In- 
dia, t II appiovcd by the iioaid, — Bu^rd lo riudvc alter- 
ations subjict toiCNisioii under tho icprcsentatioiii> of 
Dire ciois. 

71. Boa! d to return pioposcd die|),.tches ^wlll all rea- 
sonable di^p tU b not exuicding two inontLs. 

7J Pintcciiit)j;b ot tbt Boaid nni) be signed, cither 
by the <biet or assistant Swcrttt^iy. 

7). Si u it Ccnninti.e ol Dnectois not to disclose 
d.spaUlu s smt itoni il c pn siUv ncies, u Ltivt* to w.n, 
peace, Ol ne^ociatio is, unal au.non/td by the Boaid 
ot Conun s- oiu i s 

7]* Coniittvetot be tla hilt \iii^ oath. — 

],*/// iio s\ t ai , "1 I.. I \.ih, aM ( uling to the 
“ bt ultovs iKuidp ' a nt,^ ibi » !\ I cute 

tbv s Vi il i i4 t 1 c rs n po V d in me as 

aAlLmoij ol ib i C mui* t i , ippuintvd 

b\ Uk Coinl <d i)i o ( ^ tiK I mid C oin- 

** )) iiu ol iMv i li i its (d i 1 1 id ti . 11114 to the 

Ent I .dies, 1 u n iot (bstlc/ Ol nialvL know a 
t*n\ of the s< i iCi. ( 1 oc » s Ol ii s Mn.t»ui s w Inch 
biull l)v‘one , LorninuH Cat I, oi n<iruinitted 
to the sii 1 CoaumttiC i)y t’n Coinnussioiitis 
‘‘ tor die Affirs o< Indn, noi any di pauhes 
< omnnnHeat<.d ortran^^m tt( d to the saio Coin- 
niitteeln anyot dn ^ovcnim n*s oi pusuien- 
“ CIOs in LiUia, w iitt » lelaU’ to i li Itwangwafi^ 
oi the making pi ace, or (ual.n<4 or la gociat- 
ii)<> with any ot ti natiu pin (< ot si,*tes of 
1* e ^ i t InJi , Ol (uli i I i r u !*b n li limits 
o{ the Slid (oa >. n\’-sCbian , > {\ ( o^l^ to tiie 
*-* otlur \h mbs i s oi tl'O ikl iit( .s 

or to titc pt isi n or p i >(’' is > no 11 be duly' 
iuonnaate<l uU 1 v,inpio\el in tiai cnbino or 
‘J piepa n^ t* i sauu‘ U'jpectivth, link Ss I 
vhad be anti (jri/ccl by tiu* said ( on nils- 
iiuncrii iodi;i»clo:^ and ma^ ( known the s.im \ 
“ So 1 t Ip mi (iOL).’* 

75* () Ui oi S'" 1 1 c’ to bi teJ i 11 I piisiiHs ein- 
plo\ cd ill pii ^ a. lii ^ Ol tiai^bciibi. sCi . t di pate’ V , 
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either sent to or received from I.dia, according lo ‘ho 
tcMior and [orm of that tdken oy ti>e Committee, 

tis rmit.iai.is. 

76. Title of tltls Act to ho inserterl in fim Dirf‘cior.>’ 
oath, instead of ilie oath of the 36 Geo. III. y. 62. 

77. Til (Mses of ctjuality of votes in General Court* 
or Coiii'ts ot Directors, the fjiustion^ ma to be tlett r- 
mined by h^'t, but to be considered as re jected ; except 
in cases of two or more c.endiJates fur oilice, which are 
Ktiii to be dcteraiiiied by io^ 

78. Board may rcrjiiire accounts, abstracts, and state- 
ments, to be jirepaicd by tlie Directors. — 33 Geo. TIL 
c. 62. 

79. Proerc' lings at tlie p<*csidcncies to be {dgned at 
the Preside»icv, U\ the principal secretary of liie dv*- 
parMnent to udiich they relate, in the alisjiice oi tao 
chief secretary. 

30. Va ancic'S of gov«‘rnors, ant! coramandeis in 
cliitd', to bt' hik'd up bv lh(‘ Ct>urt of Dii\'cr.ors, sab|i\;t 
to II i‘* M .jesty's approbaticn. Not to ailact tlie right 
of Directors to recidl. 

SI. Vacancies in nu!;a, not to be supplied !)y t-ic 
I)iree^or,> wOooiit liu^ a[)proba!ion of the Boa.rd, pro- 
vided uoriiing sli.i!! prevent or hinder .he said Court of 
l.),re< l! rs frtan immiiiatiug or appeantir.g, absohnely 
or p» c.vismjcilly, such per.soris as ihov may think lit to 
the oliu'c.s of member of cotiiKil, general officer on 
ttie stai), ad' 0 (‘atf^ and atierncv gcueiyd, attorney at 
Jaw the, said Compiuiy, or Ghapiain, at the s.'vcrai 
pi\siden(:ics or seulements, or tv) an v odices or em- 
ployments in liie civil or marine cstablismnents of the 
.sai.d I.'ompanv, wl:;c!i may be and usually have been 
supplied i>y t ersoits not having been covenant erl ser- 
vants of the said (’ompany, previously to tljeir nomi- 
nations cr appoiniments, nor to prevt nt the said 
Court of Directors from nominating or appointing 
v/riiers, cadets, or assistatit surgeons, in ueh m-m- 
her us thev have hcrctclore been used or accusioiued 
to do. 
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82. Provisions of 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, respecting the 
periods of service necessary for qualification of civil 
ofHccrs modified : viz. places of more than .£1500 per 
annum may ho given after four years service in India 
places of, more than £3000 per annum after seven 
years ; and places of more than cf4000 per annum (in- 
cluding ibe council) after ten years. 

83. Eestoration of servants, civil and military, sus-- 
p * ided or removed by the governments abroad not to 
be valid without consent of the Board. 

84. Generals and Colonels, and LicutcnanNcolornels, 
commanding regiments, may return to India, after five 
years absence, with consent of the Directors and the 
Boaid, tliougb their absence may not have been occa- 
sioned by sickncss, infirmitj', or inevitable accident. 

85. Restored civil servants to take precedence 
cording to their seniority at the tunc of their depar-* 
tnro from India, 

86. Servants of the Company may waive their right 
to precedence, in order to be appointed to Boards, 
Courts, or other official e.stabliahmcnis. 

87. Payment for King’s troops by the Companv, not 
to (ixceed 20,000 men, unless greater number seat on 
their rcijuisition. 

88. No gratuity above X600 to Ve gopd unless con** 
firmed by the Board. 

8l). I'ortncr Acts respecting salajries of officers, an4' 
the commencement of them repealed— ^to commence in 
tuturc* from and after their takmg u[)on them tbeir se-^ 
vcrul offices. Advances to be made to jiersons re^^iding 
in the Imited Kingdom for equipments and voyages^ 
viz. — 

7^0 the Governor (icneral of Fort William irr ^ 
Bengal ^*5000 

To each of the Members of Council there - 1200 

the Commander in Chief of all the Forces 
inlnflia - - 2500 

I'o the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 

Iniit William 1500 
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To each of the pnisi^c Judges there <• • •« 1000 

To the Governor of Fort iSaint George - - 3000 

Ti o cacli of the Members of Council there - 1000 

To the Goinni*.£Kicr in Cine! there « - 20U0 

To tin* CIri i Jubiice of the Supreme Coijrt 

there - J200 

To iMch of the puisne Judges ineie - « - lOUO 

To the Governor of Bombay 2500 

1\> eac h of tliC Meuiht rs ol Coiuilj! there - lOOO 
To the Comm, uKler in Chief there - - - 1500 

To the llocorder there ‘ - 1000 

To the Governor of i^rmce of Wale> Island Is^OO 
To the Recorder theie ------- 10i>0 

To the Bishop - - -- -- - 1200 

I’o each of tlie i\rchdcacons ----- 500 


90. Additional provision for the saLirii‘s and charg(*s 
of the Board of Controul, vi/. not to exceed ci‘ .>>,000 
per annum, to be paid out of the poliiical cliarges of 
the Com pan} , 

9! . -His Mdjestv empowered to grant superannuD lions 
to the officers of the Board of Controul, to be jMid out 
of the pohrieai charges of the Company. 

92. Previous service under the Company to be taken 
into aecouht for officers of the Board. 

9J. Court of Deectors empowen d to grant super- 
annuations to Company’s servants in Kngland, vi^:, to 
any officer or servant, being under sixty years of age, 
incapable, from infirmity of mind or body, to dib- 
ciiarge toe duties of hisolfice, if he sluill h^ve served 
with ddigence and fidelity in the service of the said 
Company for ten years, any annual sum not exceeding 
oue-third of the salary and allowed emoluments c)f ius 
office: if above ten years and less than twentv, any 
such sum not esceedmg onc-!ialf of such bulaiy ami 
allowed cmoluaHMUs : if above twenty years, 'any such 
Slim not esceedmg two-thirds of such salary and al- 
lowed ciuohmuMUs: if such otficer or servant shall 
be. above sixty years of age, and he shall have sA-ved 
fifteen years or upwards^ it shall and may be lawful, 

3 A 
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without proof of infimiity of mind or body, to grant 
him, by wjiy of superannuation, any annual sum not 
exceeding two-thirds of the salary and allowed emo- 
luments of bis office: if sixty-five years of age or up- 
ivarcls, and he shall have served forty *years or up- 
wards, any such sum not exceeding three-fourths of 
such salary and allowed emoluments: if sixty-five 
years of age or upwards, and he shall have served 
fifty years or upwards, any such sum not exceeding 
the whole of such salary and allowed emoluments : 
charged to the debit of that branch of tlie Company’s 
affairs to whicli the said officers or servants may re- 
spectively belong. 

94'. Account of superannuation to be laid before Par«- 
liameut in the next session. 

95. Not to prejudice the King’s sovereignty or affect 
the rights of the Company. 

96. The governments in India empowered to make 
laws, regulations and articles of war, for the native 
troops ; and to hold courts martial. 

97. Former law-s, articles of war, and established 
usages, respecting native troops, confirmed. 

98. Governor-general and governors in council at 
Fort William, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales 
Island, may impose duties of customs and other taxes, 
on places and persons within the jurisdiction of 
the courts established by the King’s Charter at those 
places; in the same manner as in places without sii<^ 
jurisdiction ‘but no such duty or tax in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, or Prince of Wales’ Island to be 
valid till sanctioned by the Directors, w ith the appro- 
bation of the Board. 

99. Governor-general and Governors in Council may 
make laws and regulations respecting such duties and 
taxes, and impose fines and forfeitures for non-payment 
thereof. 

100. Advocate-gcncral may exhibit informations to 
the. King’s courts, in matters of revenue. 
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* 101. Provision for summary conviction and punish- 
ment of Britislj subjects being in India without licence, 
or exceeding the terms of their licence, under a j)enaity 
of not exceeding 2,000 rupees, or commitment for two 
months; the second offence double. Not to prevent 
such British subjects from being prosecuted S6r misde« 
meanors, or sent home. But not on account of resi- 
dence previous to conviction. 

10^. King's courts regiilarlj" to hold sessions four 
times in every year, for trying criminal offences. 

lOli, For misdemeanors committc^d by British sub- 
jects more than one Imndred. miles from a presidency, 
inlormations n\f\y be filed cx-offieio, and prosecuted as 
in the Court of Kitri’s B^nch in Englaiid. 

lOk Pcr <o:o; residing frnlia witdont licence, may 
be scut home whliout being auersvards pro.sccnted. 

105f Justices of peace in t'lC provinces shall have 
jurisdiction, in case of uS'Jaiiir, forcible entry, or other 
injury accons panted by force, au'l trespass committed 
bv Britisli sul>jects on the natives of India, Cony of 
conviction and j proceedings to be sent to the govern- 
ment. Fines to be paid to the magistrates ; and tiie 
application of such fines. Convictions removeablc by 
certiorari, and subject to provisions of 33 Geo. 111. 
c. 52* . , , * 

106. Justices of the peace’ to have jurisdiction with- 
out the jurischetion of the courts of requests, in cases of 
liball debts due to natives from British subjects, and 
recovery tlicrcof subject to the same rules and regu- 
lations. 

107. British subjects residing, or trading, or occu- 
pying inimovcank* property, more than ten miles from 
the presidencies, to be subject to the local civil judica- 
ture, with certain restrictions as to tiie grounds of 
jurisdiction of the local judicatures; and giving an 
appeal totheSiuKler Dewanny Adawlnt, or local court, 
and to His Majesty’s court. Not to bar the jurisdiction 

3 A 2 
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of the King’s courts ; for the piaintifF may sue there at 
his election. 

108* Britisli subjects allowed to reside more than 
ten iTjdes from presidency, shall procure and register 
certificate of such pcrniissioii in tin. Court of the dis** 
trict ; and, if suing in any civil ciuirts, they shall pro- 
duce copy of such ecniticatc, or au affidavit account- 
ing for it. 

it':?. The natives of India, in service of the Com- 
pany, to be subject to provincial courts. 

110. Adio raity jurisdiction of King’s courts to be 
extended, 

111. Advocate-general of the Coinpany may file in- 
formations in King’s courts, for debts due to His 
Majesty. 

1 12. Justices of the peace may qualify by taking the 
oatlis in any court of justice within the provinces. 

113. Provincial courts of the highest jurisdiction 
may arrest in civil or criminal procchs within the pro* 
sidcncies notwithstanding the jurisdiction of King’s 
courts, i>rovided the process be in writing, with an 
English translation, and signed by a judge. 

114. Stealing .securities for the payment of money, 
or warrants for the receipts of it, forging or uttering 
forged instruments, coining or uttering counterieit 
coin, within the jurisdiction of King’s courts, puniah-* 
able like stealing goods. 

Jla. Forgeuy puiushable w'itb transportation. 

llfi. Counterfeiting current coin punishable with 
transportation. 

117. Uttering counterfeit coins, punishable; — First 
offence with 6 months imprisonment; second, with 2 
years; third, with transportation for life. 

118. Certificate of former conviction in the courts, 
sufficient proof of such conviction, 

119. Having in possession more than five pieces of 
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^counterfeit coin, without lawful excuse, punishable by 
fine or three months impri5»onment. 

120. Counterfeiting licences or certificates, or at- 
tested copies thereof, punishable with fine and impri- 
sonment. 

121. Government to carry sentences of transporta-, 
tion into execution : but natives ol India not to be 
transported to any place more than 30 di*greeb N. L. 
or 25 degrees S. L. 

122. Persons taking false oaths, touching any of the 
matters directed to be testified on oath by this act, 
gUdty of perjury ; and persons suborning, liable to the 
penalties of perjury, according to the Liw of England. 

123. In actions for unlawlul arresting of persons 
found in tfie i^ast Indies, &c. the difeiulanis niav plead 
the geucrid ib.>uc ; but the proof to lie on ilic plainnir, 
with treble costs* 

1 2 K Limitation of suits to three years after cause of 
complaint. 

125. Parts of the Act, for which no particular time 
is appointed, locoiimioncc from 10 April IS 14. 
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